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Protect Insured 
Against Loss From 
Uncollected Bills 


Obrion, Russell & Co. Form Effec- 
tive When Fire Destroys 
Ledgers or Records 


REIMBURSE IN 90 DAYS 





Deposit Premium of One-Fifth 
Normal Fire Insurance Rate 
on Building Contents 





Obrion, Russell & Co., of Boston, inform 
Tue Eastern UNpberwrirer that there is 
a constant demand for a new type of insur- 
ance protection which they are now accept- 
ing and which they call “Accounts Receiv- 
able Insurance.” 

Briefly, it is the intention of this insur- 
ance to protect the insured against loss 
through inability to collect bills receivable, 
due to the destruction by fire of ledgers or 
records. A deposit premium, at a rate of 
approximately one-fifth of the normal fire 
insurance rate on the contents of the build- 
ing where records are kept, will be charged 
on the estimated maximum balance of ac- 
counts receivable to be adjusted at the 
end of the policy term on the basis of 
the average of monthly reports which are 
to be filed with Obrion, Russell & 
for the purpose of forming a basis for 
the adjustment of any loss which may 
occur, 


Co; 


Contract Approved by Large Retail 
Stores 


The assured guarantees to keep all vital 
records, the loss of which might constitute 
a claim under this policy, in an approved 
safe when not in use. 

Ninety days after a loss the insured will 
be reimbursed for his uncollected balance 
and amounts collected subsequent to this 
date will be credited to the insurer up to 
the amount paid by said insurer. Any 
further collections will be retained by the 
insured, 

This contract has been submitted to the 
comptrollers of several of the large retail 
Stores and it appears to be their opinion 
that this fills a very vital breach in the 
protection of invested capital, and, at the 
very small premium involved, it should 
appear attractive to every tradesman. 

Copy of Form 
_ The “Accounts Receivable” form, which 
is copyrighted by Obrion, Russell & Co., 
follows: 

In the event of the Assured’s Ledgers 
and/or Index Ledger Cards and/or Sales 
Checks and/or other business records or 
any of them being damaged or destroyed 
by Fire and/or Lightning during the cur- 
1ency of this insurance whilst contained in 
ei eee 
and the Assured, by reason of such dam- 
age or destruction are prevented from 
collecting their “Accounts Receivable” and 
C. O. D.” Accounts in whole or in part, 
this insurance shall pay and make good to 


(Continued on page 20) 























PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 143 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
































More than 67% of all insurance written 
by this company since 1867 is still in force 
today. What better evidence could there 
be that policyholders appreciate the “golden 
rule” service of Iowa’s Oldest Company? 

Men desiring to become agents for a good old 


line company will realize the advantage of a con- 
tract with this company of satisfied policyholders. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF IOWA 
Home Office: Des Moines 





Founded 1867 





























Another Forward Step 


The Salary Savings Plan opens a new and broad field of life insurance 
distribution. This Company has adopted it, and thus maintains its 
front-rank place among the progressive companies whose leadership has 
been gained by vision and initiative. 

This Plan gives life insurance at its best to groups of salaried em- 
ployees and wage-earners in return for monthly premium payments. 


Always room in this organization for men and women who have the 
forward look, and who work with intelligence and industry and in- 
tegrity. Unexcelled service, together with three fine monthly agency 
publications and first-class advertising literature, supply our representa- 
tives with an unsurpassed equipment. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadeljrhia, Pa. 
Organize! 1847 


























College Stars 
Drawn Into 
Group Division 


Many Foot hale and Baseball 
Players Now With Aetna 
Life’s Home Office 


GO TO TRAINING SCHOOL 





Teams Used in Lining Up Em- 
ployes in Participating 
Group Contracts 

The Aetna Life has gathered for its 
group insurance division in the produc- 
tion end seventy-one young college men 
many of whom were outstanding figures 
in college and including many football, 
baseball and track stars. These men, 
all of whom have gone through the 
group insurance’ school of the Aetna, 
are remarkable work in lining 
up employes of great corporations which 
are buying participating group insur- 
ance, and in selling cases. As matiy as 
thirty of them have been sent out on 
the of explaining the 
group contract to employes of a cor- 
has purchased Aetna 
group. The remarkable result is 
said to have been achieved in the case 
of the Northern 
fleet of these 
direction of 


doing 


one assignment 


poration which 


most 


Pacific where a great 
college under the 
R. S, Edwards, secretary of 
the group division, who has just been 
appointed a general agent of the Aetna 
in Detroit, went over the line from St. 
Paul to Seattle and obtained the partici- 
pating consent of 99% of the 30,000 em- 
ployes. 


men 


Mr. Edwards is a Dartmouth man who 
when he left college went with the 
group department of the Aetna. Dur- 
ing the war he was first a lieutenant of 
infantry and later a captain. He had 
charge of the war risk insurance at 
Camp Devens. After the war he was in 
charge of demobilization there. 


Some in the Department 


Edwin H. White, the superintendent 
of the group division, was captain of a 
college baseball team and then went 
with the Philadelphia baseball team of 
Connie Mack, “The Athletics,’ when 
that team had its famous infield con- 
sisting of McInnis, Collins, Barry and 
Saker. He was a pitcher and later be- 
came a coach. 

Among some of the noted college 
athletes in the Aetna’s group depart- 
ment, production division, are these: 


“Jim” 
gate. 

“Joe” Smith, for three years captain 
all American basketball team. 

“Jim” Wells, football, Colgate. 

“Billy” Dwyre, baseball and basketball, 
Colgate. 

Osborn 


Leonard, captain football, Col- 


3ethea, football, Davidson. 


C. M. Streibich, captain track team, 
Davidson. 


(Continued on page 11) 
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HART & EUBANK, General Agents 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


‘IT PAYS TO HAVE AN ACCOUNT WITH THE AETNA” 
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Aetna Increases 
Dividends for 1926 


A CONFERENCE _ANNOUNCEMENT 
Second Increase in Dividend Scale in 
Two Years; Larger Excess 
Interest in Non-par 
An increase in the participating de- 
partment dividend scale for the year 
1926 was announced by the Aetna Life 
Insurance company at the concluding 
session of its general agents’ conference 

in Poland Springs. 

Vice-President E. E. Cammack, who 
made the announcement during the 
course of his address on company pians, 
said that the increase would average 
approximately $1.75 per $1,000 of insur 
ance, varying according to the plan of 
insurance, the age at entry and duration 
of the policy. It would involve an in 


crease in total dividend disbursements 
for the year, he said, of about twenty 
two and one-half per cent. over what 


would have been required under the old 
scale. 


“This is the 
dividend scale 
pany within 


second increase in its 
announced by the com- 
two years,” he continued, 
“and with the low rates charged by the 
Aetna Life in its participating depart 
ment, it results in an exceedingly low 
net cost for participating policyholders. 
Heretofore we have allowed four and 
one-half per cent. interest on dividends 
left to accumulate with the company, 
and upon the proceeds of death claims 
between the day of death and the actual 
date of settlement. This rate of interest, 
which has been four and one-half per 
cent., is now raised to four and eight 
tenths per cent. 

“The company also allows excess in- 
terest in its non-participating depart- 
ment in connection with the payment of 
the proceeds of insurance under optional 
modes of settlement. The excess of 
4 8/10% over the legal valuation rate of 
34% will be allowed in 1926, instead of 
the excess of 44% over the legal rate 
as heretofore.” 


The New Dividends 


The new dividends as compared with 


the 1925 scale follow: 
ORDINARY LIFE 

Age Premium : ; Ist Div. and Div. 3rd Div. 4th Div. 5th Div. 
20 $16.86 1925 Dividends...... $2.54 41 $2.48 $2.55 $2.63 
26 MTT T errr ee 4.00 4.07 4.14 4.20 4.28 

3 21.49 ETO ON: 2.84 2.94 3.05 3.16 3.28 
26 , 4.54 1.64 1.74 1.85 4.96 

40 29.38 (SR OREM A ON A 3.70 3.26 4.03 4.20 4.37 
; . 26 Te Perot ere ere 5.48 5.63 5.79 5.96 6.12 
50 43.73 an <n \ Mabiavacienaaener 5.26 5.51 5.77 6.03 6.29 
: 26 pau Wade alas 7.18 7.42 7.67 7.92 8.17 

6) 71.03 Pee 6 CC FAgencanneeenees 8.22 8.59 8.95 9.31 9.67 
26 " Weeadaegess 10.41 10.76 11.10 11.44 11.79 

20-PAYMENT LIFE 

20 $25.00 PIG PAVICCHUB.  ciddeesccoeacees $2.51 $2.66 $2.82 $2.98 $3.15 
26 By or ah oes we Seah 4.25 4.39 4.54 4.69 "4.85 

30 29.95 1925 ho cceadoteye 3.01 3.20 3.40 3.61 3.82 
Be ONS ore as 1.30 4.98 5.17 5.37 5.57 

40) 37.53 SR ere 3.87 ‘1 4.37 4.63 4.90 
26 eet er eee 5.73 5.96 6.21 6.46 6.72 

50 50.29 1925 we 86 ieee iaode tae 5.39 5.71 6.03 6.37 6.71 
-_— i“  Sceudenigneadaans’s 7.37 7.68 7.98 8.31 8.63 

1) 74.43 1925 8.30 8.70 910 9.50 9.90 
%6 . 10.51 10.89 11.27 11.66 12.04 

20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 

20 $45.45 TOSS DPACIGGROE 5.66. 6o coicccsecccscs $2.93 $3.29 $3.66 $4.05 $4.46 
"26 EE CER GS SEES 4.86 5.20 5.56 5.93 6.32 

30 16.60 ogee re SEereo 3.36 3.72 110 4.49 4.90 
26 bbaeeuecabadenee 5.31 5.65 6.02 6.39 6.78 

4() 49.27 1925 Mo [a eavevaseen vanes 4.11 1.48 1.86 5.25 5.66 
26 ee. Sap her 6.08 6.43 6.80 7.17 7.56 

50 56.64 1925 QT COT Te eee 5.53 5.91 6.31 6.71 713 
; Te ixnpheadceanies 7.58 7.94 8.32 8.70 9.10 

60 76.46 ee (tT) Ce i eh Peenee 8.32 8.74 9.16 9.59 10.02 
26 10.57 10.97 11.37 11.78 12.19 

NEW GENERAL AGENTS DARBY A. DAY RESIGNS 


R. S. Edwards and E. W. Baker Suc- 
ceed R. H. Macauley, Aetna Life 
Detroit; Latter Retires 
R. S. Edwards, 
life department, 
Detroit, have 


secretary of the group 
and E. W. Baker of 
been made general agents 
of the Aetna Life in Detroit. They 
succeed R. Macauley, who retires. 
Mr. Edwards began his insurance ca- 
reer with the Aetna two years after 
graduation from Dartmouth. Having a 
particular interest in group insurance, 
he entered that department at Hartford 
and two years ago was made assistant 
secretary. In February of this year he 


was promoted to a secretaryship. One 
of the most notable campaigns he has 
managed was the signing up of some 


fifty thousand employes of the Northern 
Pacific railroad when the Aetna Life is- 
sued a $50,000,000 policy to the road last 
summer. It was the largest group life 
case ever written up to that time. Mr. 
Kdwards was a captain in the war, and 
in charge of war risk insurance at Camp 
Devens. 

Mr. Baker is a son-in-law of Mr. 
Macauley, the retiring agent. He is a 
yraduate of Yale, and has been with the 
Aetna Life for seven years, coming with 
the company immediately after leaving 
college. He was recently congratulated 
upon having written a million dollars 
worth of business since last January. 

During the war he served in the field 
artillery. 


Darby A. 
ager of the 


Day, for many 
Mutual Life ageney in Chi- 


cago, has resigned giving as his reason 


years man- 


that he wishes to join his family in Cali 


fornia. He may continue until June 1926 


when he will have been with the com- 
pany twenty-five years. 


Aca Life Conference 


Wharton Scholars in 
W. Ross Harper Agency 


INTERESTING PERSONALITIES 


One Agent, 23 Years Old, Almost 
Totally Blind; has Translated Rate 
Book Into Raised Letters 
W. R. Harper, 
Lite in Philadelphia, 
grown 
told 


ference 


Aetna 
agency 
recent months, 
Aetna Life 
last week about the college men 
had 


He referred especially 


manager of the 
whose has 
remarkably in 
members of the con- 
and others in his agency who have 
special training. 
to the members of the agency who have 
studied under Dr. S. S. at the 
Wharton School of University 
of Pennsylvania. 


Huebner 
Finance, 
The most 


interesting told 


school, a 


story he 


was of one graduate of this 


young man, twenty-three 
totally blind 


sight to get around 


years old who 
is almost barely 
without a 
He has translated almost the entire rate 
into the Braille raised letter 
important points in the 
contracts. He 


enough 

guide. 
book sys- 
tem, also the 


various policy has a 
wonderful memory; seldom at a loss for 
the answer to the 
agent first be- 
came acquainted with him when he was 
soliciting magazine 


any question which 


prospect may ask. The 


subscriptions in 


order to pay his way through college. 


The possibilities in life 
were 


insurance work, 


explained to him, and a_ few 
months before his graduation he came in 
and said he had decided to go with the 
Aetna. In his first year, 1924, he wrote 


$100,000 of life insurance and some 


acci- 
dent and health. In August of 1925 he 
wrote twelve cases for $44,000 and will 


probably lead the agency in 
applications written. 

Another Wharton school graduate, son 
of a former Philadelphia bank president, 
has had some life insurance experience 
and paid for $2,000,000 in 1924. 

A Wharton school graduate is 
ger of the life insurance 


number of 


mana- 
de partment of 


a large brokerage firm which gives the 
Harper agency practically all their busi- 
ness, and has written over $700,000 so 
far this year. 

“Another, who was also brought to 


me by an agent of another company, 


graduated from one of the middle 
western colleges, then took a post grad- 
uate research course at the Wharton 
school, following which he was instruc- 
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tor in economics at the same school for 
a year,” said Mr. Harper. “He is the 
son of a life insurance man, and acquired 


considerable selling experience during 
the summer months while in college. 
His thesis upon graduating from the 


Wharton School was a very interesting 
analysis of the records of a large num- 
ber of life insurance agents, based upon 
statistics secured from various com- 
panies, with the object of trying to reach 
some conclusion as to what type of man 
is most likely to succeed. 

“His thesis has been published in 
pamphlet form, and it is interesting to 
note that according to his statistics, the 
married man with one or more children 
entering the business between the ages 
of thirty and forty-five has the best 
chance. 

“Probably most of us have 
somewhat the same conclusion, 
any conscious analytical process. 

Another recent acquisition from the 
ranks of the Wharton School graduates, 
had previous experience as a bond sales- 


reached 
without 


nan, assistant purchasing agent, and as- 
sistant trust officer -of a title insurance 
and trust company. He came to us 


voluntarily, stating that he had heard 
that we had a very thorough system of 
training, and gave new men a_ good 
deal of help.” 


NO GOOD MAN ESCAPES 
General Agents of Aetna Life Study 
Men Who Come Into Office to Make 
Sales 


Gordon H. Campbell, general agent of the 
Aetna Life in Arkansas, where the Aetna 
Life writes more business than any other 
insurance company, told general agents of 
the company in Poland Springs last week 
that he sizes up every who comes 
into his to sell him something, and 
if favorably impressed sells him the life 
insurance business as he finds this to be 
one of the most effective ways of getting 
agents. 

Robert P. Baird, 
Aetna for Eastern 
he interviews every 


person 
office 


general agent for the 
New York, also said 
salesman who comes 


into his office regardless of what he has 
for sale. 
“If his approach, his sales talk and his 


an effort 
salesman 


make 
insurance 


appearance appeal to me, ! 
to interest him in life 


ship.” 

Continuing, he said: “I have a good rule 
which | forget only too often, but which 
works when applied. Upon arriving at 


my office in the 
‘What is the 
to do today.’ 
to secure 


morning, | ask myself, 
most important thing I have 
Usually the answer is, ‘Try 
a new agent. I keep a card file 
with the names of prospective agents with 
whom | keep in touch personally. It is 
surprising to record the large number of 
men which may be obtained in this way.’ 


DISCUSSES AGGRESSIVENESS 


Arthur L. McKnight, general agent 
of the Aetna Life in St. Louis, was for 
vears in charge of the company’s agency 
at El Paso, Tex. He said in part at 
the conference in Poland Springs last 
weck: 

“In interviewing prospective agents I 
find that it requires the same kind of 
man to succeed in metropolitan centers 
as in provincial territory, with one ex 


ception. Having resided in the El Paso 
territory for thirty-five years, I knew 
most of the business men, and could 
in almost every instance find a mutual 


friend to help me or any 
ed with the office ®btain an 
Therefore, an agent with less aggres- 
siveness could be used in that territory 
than could be used in metropolitan cen- 
ters. In St. Louis, however, I find that 
it is necessary to select agents with more 
and versatility—men who 
ability to get past telephone 


connect 


interview. 


agent 


aggressiveness 
have the 


girls and private secretaries, 








Group Much Cheaper 
To Write and Keep 


POLICY EXPENSE $1.50 A_ $1,000 


Cammack Tells of Growth in Popularity 
Of Participating Feature; Lines 
Growing Larger 

cK. FE 


tuary oO] 


Cammack, 
the Actna 
last week at Poland Springs, 


vice-president and ac 
Life, in talking to the 
general agent 
said that the cost of operation for the first 
year on ordinary policies averaging $5,000 
is $3 a thousand, whereas on group insur- 
ance it is $1.50 a thousand on insurance av- 


eraging $1,000 apiece 


Group insurance is ten years old, Mr. 
Cammack said, yet it has grown so fast 
that three billion dollars in group life is 


tanding on the books of the companies en 
gaged i the 


writing business. ‘The pre 
mium income is approximately thirty mil 
lion dollars annually, he added, or double 


the amount it reached three years ago, and 


more than five times in excess of the fig- 
ure of 1919. The Aetna Life, Mr. Cam- 
mack said, carries in group and wholesale 


life a total of nearly nine hundred million 
dollars, or between one-fourth and one- 
hith of all such insurance in existence. 


It is the duty of all agents to develop 
group and wholesale business, the speaker 
aid. It is a duty he owes to the public. 
Up to about three years ago, this form of 
surance was written on a basis whereby 
the employer paid all of the premium. This 
did not prove entirely satisfactory, he con 
tinued, and the Aetna was the first company 
to admit the fact, and to advocate plan 
under which the employe would pay about 
three-fourths of the premium. 

Chis is called the contributory plan, and 
today nearly all group are written 
on this basis. It is eminently satisfactory 
for the reason that the person paying for 
the protection appreciates it more when he 
is compelled to make some sacrifice to ob- 
tain it. It is not human nature to place 
a high value upon what we get for nothing. 

Mr. Cammack said that he knew of no 
line of business where there are so many 
satished patrons as in group insurance. 
Most of the business written today is on 
the contributory plan which gives the com- 
panies writing group insurance something 
of a problem. Two or three years ago 
all the business on the books had the em- 
ployer paying all the premiums. It was 
found that people do not appreciate what 
they get for nothing and during hard times 
an employer is apt to lapse. With con- 
tributory imsurance the ratio goes 
down; also the amount of insurance goes 
up. There was one very large insurance 
group case which amounted to about $5,- 
000,000 or $6,000,000 when the employer 
paid the premium but now under the new 
arrangement the line is $20,000,000. There 
50,000 employers in the United States 
who employ more than fifty people. 


Cases 


lapse 


are 


CAUTIONS AGAINST ADVANCES 
At the Aetna convention last week, 
Kk. A. Luther told the general agents that 


he felt it a mistake to finance new 
agents. Rather, he predicted, the time 
was at hand when men with more cap- 
ital would enter the field as agents. He 


said that talent should be picked from the 
outside and not from other insurance of- 
Men from other offices are fre- 
quently failures and they arrive at their 
new desks discouraged and_ often 
beaten, 


fices. 


SUB-STANDARD GROWING 
Dr. I. K. Root, medical director of the 
\etna Life, said last week at Poland 
Springs that in 1924 the Aetna issued $54,- 
000,000 of sub-standard business. From 
January 1 to June 1, 1925, the company 
issued $42,000,000, 
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Sidelights Given On 
“Sub-Standard Risks 


AETNA’S OVERWEIGHT POSITION 


The Perils of Insulin; How Tuberculosis 
And Asthma Are Treated 
by Company 


\t the Actna Life’s conference in Po 
land Springs last week Dr. D. B. Cra- 
vin gave the members of the conference 


some information relative to sub-stan 
dard business. He said in part: 

“The largest classes of impairments 
are grouped in the following three: 
overweights, heart and kidney diseases. 

“Let us begin by reviewing over 
weights. Ratings are arrived at by com- 


putting the age, height, weight and three 
measurements, viz: full inspiration, full 
expiration and abdominal girth with the 
applicant standing normally and over the 
vreatest circumference. This last mea 
surement is apparently a very difficult 
one to take and it is curious to note 
how sylphlike waisted many of our fat 
test men are becoming. These factors 
determine the rating with a debit) or 
credit: substracted or added as the case 
may be from the difference between the 
expanded chest and the abdominal girth. 
It is impossible to give these rates with- 
out the medical examiner’s report; 
therefore we cannot give out ratings in 
advance. Then again the type of in 
surance which the proposed insured de 
sires has an influence on the ratings as 


you all know in the endowments ma 
turing at the ages of 50 or 55.) Over 
weights are limited in amounts accord 


ing to weight and the latest figures be 
ing A, $200,000; B, $130,000; C, $90,000 ; 
1), $70,000, including reinsurance.” 


Insulin 


Under the head of 
vin said of insulin: 

“We hope much from insulin, but to 
the minds of some of us in the Medical 
Department the crying need at present 
test to show whether the pro 
insured is taking or has taken 
insulin. At present we are somewhat 
cramped in this regard. Diabetic edu 
cation has progressed so rapidly in the 
past decade, thanks to the persistency 
of Dr. Joslin and others, that the dia 
betic patient today can examine his own 
urine, regulate his own diet and keep 
himself sugar free the greater portion 


diabetes Dr. Cra 


Is sone 


}< sed 


Conference 


of the time. Splendid for the patient 
but morally hazardous for the insurance 
underwriters. 
“Tuberculosis 
least 


is not insurable until at 
two years have elapsed from the 
time the victim is pronounced cured. The 
ratings are then made up on the age, 
weight, time elapsed and whether or not 
there are physical signs of the trouble 
left. The 


tables are complicated and 
the decision can only be made on care- 
ful review of all the facts. Here we 
need the whole story and also dates. 


“Asthma gets no disability and rating 
is according to age, number and sever- 
ity of attacks and time elapsed 
ope ration.” 


since 


JUMPING AT CONCLUSIONS 


Men Who Are So Addicted Can’t Land 
With Agency of P. W. Simpson of 
Indianapolis 

In talking about employing agents, P. W. 
Simpson, general agent of the Aetna Life 
in Indianapolis, gave his viewpoint in part 
as follows: 

“In the Indianapolis agency, we want 
men who must be convinced of the merits 
of the life insurance business. If they 
jump at conclusions we do not want them. 
We want men who deliberate. Too much 
enthusiasm often is consumed by its own 
flame. If they hire easily they leave 
quickly. The combination of enthusiasm 
and deliberation we find to be the proper 
combination. Men who are enthused when 
things are going well have the same capac- 
ity for moods in the opposite direction, 
and at the first jolt of misfortune will 
often be plunged into the depths of melan- 
choly. The even, deliberate, plodding dis- 
position we have found to be the best. 

“In interviewing prospective agents we 
make it plain that they cannot expect to 
master this, the biggest business in the 
world, unless they are willing to put hard 
work and study into it. We require every 
whole-time man entering our organization 
to make daily reports for twelve consecu- 
tive weeks. This report shows morning 
and afternoon calls. We believe that if 
salesman will continue these daily re- 
ports for twelve consecutive weeks, he 
has formed the right habit in the begin- 
ning. Life is all a habit. When a man 
enters this business the first habit he must 
form is work. The average life insurance 
salesman who doesn’t work is not really 
lazy—he himself simply hasn’t been sold 
on the life insurance business.” 








Distinctive Agency Service 


The Mutual Benefit through its educational 
methods affords every opportunity to its rep- 
resentatives to so fit themselves that they may 
be competent to give sound advice to their 


clients along Life Insurance lines. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1845 


Newark, New Jersey 














Agency Applicants Must 
Ask Lots of Queries 


HAMMOND GIVES EXPERIENCE 





When They Are Inquisitive About In- 
surance it is Easier to Sell Them 
Idea of Adopting Profession 


W. M. Hammond, formerly 
and 


of Chicago 
the Aetna 
Aetna Life 


agent of 
Life at Los Angeles, told the 
last 
his territory. 


now general 


conference week how he secured 


agents in In answering 
advertisements the agency uses personal 
stationery. Its the effect 
that the writer is anxious to know 
whether the advertiser is the kind of man 
being and, 


letter is to 


invites 
him to make a call, setting a definite 
time. It is also stated that if the time 
the call 
up and make a more suitable arrange- 
ment. If the 


sought accordingly 


be inconvenient advertiser 


advertiser, upon arrival, 
shows any resentment that he has not 
been told that he is responding to a 


life insurance proposition which is seek- 
ing to enlist his interest the statement is 
made to him: 

“We did not want you to double-cross 
yourself by prejudging. We felt sure 
that you are not afraid of your judg- 
ment and your judgment cannot be any 
better than your information. Hence, 
we preferred to make our explanations 
to you face to face. If that information 
is satisfactory to you we will attempt 
to prove to you that we have a plan 
which will make you more successful. 
Thus, we will not be wasting the time of 
either of us.” 

After this explanation is over, if 
needed, Mr. Hammond regards the im- 
portant thing is to give the man a men- 
tal image of the business as it relates to 


his business and his outlook. “We 
should not attempt to oversell him, or 
paint the picture in too lurid colors,” 


he continued. “We show him that this 
is a permanent business and upon what 
the permanency is based. We endeavor 
to make him ask a number of questions 
because that starts him thinking and the 
more he thinks of life insurance the 
easier it is to sell the business to him.” 

Among some questions the caller will 
ask are these: 

“Ts there a ready market?” “Is it a 
well paid business?” “Is it an effort in 
which one can make progress?” “Is it 
a business which one will enjoy?” 

Mr. Hammond said: “We, in turn, 
become interrogative and we ask: 


“Under the most favorable  circum- 
stances where will you be five years 
from today? What are your opportu- 


nities in your present connection? We 
illustrate that this is a business where 
there is an automatic increase through 
renewals. We ask him to bring his wile, 
believing that she should understand and 
believe in his new work if he is to be 
successful in it.” 

The agency believes in getting agents 
through its successful agents. It also 
advertises for agents, the advertisement 
frankly stating that the man sought 
must be willing to finance himself for 
four months. References and past ex- 
perience are demanded and if the agency 
does not get the information it seeks in 
the ad no attention is paid to the re- 
plies. 


ENTERTAINS BY MAGIC 


Clarence T. Hubbard of the Aetna 


and affiliated companies, who is a leger- 
demain artist as well as a litterateur and 
insurance man, entertained the Aetna Life 
conference banquet with an act of black 
magic which went over well. 
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Aetna Life Has 9,383 
Agents | In The Field 


PERCENTAGES © OF PRODUCTION 


Friend L. Wells Tells of Importance of 
Building Up Organization; 
Types Improving 


The Aetna Life on July 1 had 9,383 
agents. Of their production by percent- 
ages Friend L. Wells said at the Poland 
Springs conference of the Aetna Life 
last week: 

“Analyzing business conditions of this 

company we find that there were licen- 
ses for the Life Department on* July 1, 
1925, of 8,383 agents, 17 agents or 2/10 
of 1% of the total producing $500,000 
or over of business account for $15,536,- 
555 during the first six months of this 
year of 7% of the total. Seventy-nine 
agents produced between $250,000 and 
$500,000, a total of $23 930,976; or the first 
two groups, comprising 1% of the total 
agents, produced 18% of the total busi- 
ness. 238 agents produced each between 
$125 and $250 thousand of business of $40,- 
00,000 of business, or to put it another 
way—360% of the company’s total busi- 
ness for the first six months was pro- 
duced by 4% of our agents, 739 agents 
produced between $50,000 and $125,000 
during the first six months, a total of 
$98,676,932, or 62% of our total six 
months’ business was produced by 11% 
of our agents producing $50,000 or bet- 
ter. 853 agents produced between $25, - 
000 and 50,000 during this same period 
or a total of $28,730,829 or to sum it all 
up—1,926 agents, 23% of the total pro- 
duced $165,897,837 or 75% of the 
pany’s business for the six 
1925. 
“Organization is the watchword of the 
day. There are two things that any man 
can do—either depend on his own per- 
sonal efforts for his position in life and 
the advancements that he may 
or, if he has the ability, build an or- 
ganization and depend for his position on 
the results of his success in agency 
building. ©Man-power will solve the 
problem of any general agency, whether 
as far as business is concerned, expenses 
or what not Andrew Carnegie said that 
his suecess was due not to his own abil 
ity but his ability to surround himself 
with men who knew more about. the 
steel business than did he. He also 
said: ‘You may destroy my mills and 
plants but leave me my organization | and 
[ will be back inside of five years.’ 

“The building of an organization re 
quires an early start. Some one asked 
Marshall Fie Id as to how he would re 
Place a certain Vice-President in his or- 
ganization should that: 
sary, His answer was y hiring a new 
office boy.” We should . this thought 
In mind in building, looking ahead for 
years. The most successful men are 
those who anticipate for the greatest 
length of time ahead the problems that 
are going to come up at some later date 
and successfully solve these problems 
Way in advance. 

“The type of man in the life insurance 
business is constantly improving. The 
States are raising the requirements for 
licenses. The day of the ne’er-do-well, 
the ex-minister, the ex-book agent and 
failures in other lines forming the back- 
bone of the Life Insurance organiza- 
tion of the country is past. The right 
kind of a general agent is one who can 
Pick real salesmen, sell them the Life 
Insurance business, the Aetna Life and 
their agency. His next job is to train 
them so that they are equipped to do 
the job that he believed that they could 
do in picking them. After that his next 
job is to get them going and keep them 
Boing, 

“Analyze your own agency—are you 
able to pick the right kind of men? Are 
you able to get them going, keep them 
Fong?’ The problem is one for each 
general agent and one that analysis will 
show that the general agent is success- 
ful in all three points or falls down on 
One or more,’ 


conl- 
months of 


become neces- 


make, 


You are cordially invited to inspect the new 


offices of the Keane-Patterson agency of 


The 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 


pany. 


Your consideration of this agency for surplus 
business is solicited and we would be glad to 
give you a demonstration of 


dS 


—Organized Service— 


Pennsylvania Building, 225 West 34th St., 


DONALD C. KEANE, General Agent 


Telephone, 


E. W. HEISSE BREAKS LEG 


Baltimore General Agent Injured While 
Playing Golf at Poland Springs, Me. 


KE. W. Heisse, of Baltimore, general 
agent of the Aetna Life, was the victim 
of an unusual accident while playing in 
a foursome on the golf links at Poland 
Springs with members of the Aetna Life 
conference. Reaching the sixth green he 
fell and suffered a compound fracture 
of the leg. With difficulty he was 
brought to the hotel where Vice-Presi- 
dent Luther directed that he be taken 
to the hospital at Lewistown. 

Dr. KE. Ik. Root, medical director of the 
company, and Dr. Donald B. Cragin, as- 
sociate medical director, rendered first 
aid and then accompanied Mr. Heisse to 
the hospital. 

OFFICE MANAGEMENT 

The second annual conference of the 
Life Office Management Association will 
be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, October 1, 2, 3. Frauklin B. 
Mead is president. Among some subjects 
to be discussed are classification of home 
office accounts, branch clerical opera 
tions, welfare activities, printing depart- 
ments at home office, accounting for pre- 
mium collection, destruction of home 
office records. 


ISSUE SPECIAL EDITION 
The Life Underwriters News of Can 
ada has gotten out a special edition con- 
taining many of the most notable addres 
ses on life insurance delivered during 
the past year. 


What Do 


New York City 
LLOYD PATTERSON, 


Associate 


Chickering 2384-7 


HURRELL GENERAL COUNSEL 


Prudential Vice-President S ds R. 
V. Lindabury; C. B. Bradley. Ap- 


pointed General Solicitor 





The directors of The Prudential at 
their regular meeting this week elected 
Alfred Hurrell general counsel of the 
company succeeding the late Richard 
V. Lindabury. Mr. Hurrell has been 
vice-president and general solicitor for 
several years. He joined The Prudential 
in 1915 having been attorney for the As- 
Insurance Presidents. 
Mr. Hurrell was born in Fort Erie, On- 
{ario, 


sociation of Life 


Butfalo Law 
School and engaged in general practice 
there until 1908. He has served as as 
sistant district attorney of Erie County 
and as attorney for the New York In- 
surance Department. 

Charles B. Bradley, associate general 
solicitor of The Prudential, was ap- 
pointed general solicitor, Mr. Bradley 
is a graduate of Harvard and was ad 
mitted to the New Jersey bar as at- 
torney in 1908 and as counselor in 1911. 
He has been connected with The Pru- 
dential since 1923. 


ANOTHER WORLD BEATER 

On September 8 Spencer B. Apple of 
Baxter Springs, Kan., wrote 105 applica- 
tions in one day. The previous record 
is said to have been 101. He has been 
with the Travelers since last May. His 
town has 5,000 population. 


You Sell? 


graduated from the 


Service, Company, or Policy 


All three are important, of course. 
the policy is especially so. 
actual contract itself is deserving of careful attention 
and comparison on the part of the agent, we invite 
you to consider seriously the United I 


Policy You Can Sell.” 


Any natural dédthicccccccceccvessessaccces $ 5,000 
Any accidental death. ..ccccccccescccesece 10,000 
Certain accidental deaths........+eeeeeees 15,000 


Accidentat Benefits $50 pi ; 
Also Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


ll 
—which? 


But to our mind 
{f you agree that the 


Life policy, “A 


per WEEK. 





| ALL IN ONE POLICY | 


Vice-President, 
all about it. 


If there is an an opportunity open in your town, our 
Mr. Eugene E. Reed, will tell you 
Write him direct—and directly. 





UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord 


New Hampshire 


| Inquire! i 





Sigourney Mellor 
Makes Deal With Aetna 


HARPER AGENCY AFFILIATION 


Once A General Agent Here and Secre- 
tary of Several Associations; Large 
Personal Writer 


A news. development of wide interest 
in both Philadelphia and New York this 
week was the announcement by Sigour- 
ney Mellor & Co., Philadelphia, that Mr. 
Mellor and his associates had formed 
a connection with the W. R. Harper 
agency of the Aetna Life, representing 
that office in downtown Philadelphia at 
400 Chestnut Street, which is in the 
heart of the insurance district. 

The officers of Sigourney Mellor & 
Co. are Mr. Mellor, president; James L. 
McLean and Frank R. Whiting, vice- 
presidents; and L. H. Partridge, secre- 


tary. 

Mr. Mellor is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. His first ex- 
perience in insurance was with the home 
office of the Insurance Company of 
North America. Then he became an 
agent of the Provident Mutual, becom- 
ing leader of the company after his first 
year. His specialty was and is business 
insurance. In 1916 he and A. Rushton 
Allen were appointed general agents of 
the company in Greater New York and 
remained as general agents until 1920 
when Mr. Mellor returned to Philadei- 
phia, where he had formed the corpota- 
tion of Sigourney Mellor & Co, 

In 1924 Mr. Mellor paid for $87,000 of 
premiums on 101 lives for $1,700,000. He 
has insured many of the most prominent 
men in Philadelphia. One of his hobbies 
has been the preparation of a unique 
album containing photographs of men 
he has insured. In New York he was 
secretary of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York. It was in the 
Mellor & Allen office that James Elton 
Bragg, now vice-president of the Man- 
hattan Life, got his first training in New 
York. In a letter this week, Mr. Bragg 
said he had learned his first technique 
of life insurance selling from Mr. Mel- 
lor. 

NEW GUARDIAN LIFE MANAGER 

Stanley M. Merrill has been appointed 
manager of the Hartford Agency for 
the Guardian Life. Born in Hartford 
thirty-two years ago, Mr. Merrill has 
been actively engaged there in the life 
insurance business for a number ot 
years. Beginning as a special agent, he 
‘ became a. district manager and 
rose to the position of special field assist 
ant devoting considerable time to field 
organization and sales promotion work. 


SOO 


HONORS FOR KEANE-PATTERSON 

William L. Meissel, connected with 
Keane-Patterson Agency of the Mass- 
achusetts Mutual in New York, led the 
entire agency field for August. Charles 
V. Cromwell, also connected with this 
agency, ranked second. Mr. Meissel 
specializes in business insurance and Mr. 
Cromwell in estates. 


RECORD YEAR 


The enormous amount of $930,000,000 
of new business was produced during 
August by forty-five member companies 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. This is an increase of $281,- 
000,000 over the production of August 
of last year. 

The $930,000,000 of new insurance 
written last month is more than double 
the amount that was purchased in 
August, 1921, only four years ago. The 
production of ordinary life insurance 
amounted to $622,792,000, an increase ol 
28.4 per cent.; industrial amounted to 
$181,048,000, an increase of 27.9 per cent., 
and group amounted to $126,892,000, an 
increase of 452 per cent. The percent- 


age of increase in both ordinary and in 
group insurance is much larger than 
achieved in any former month this year. 
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Those 


Who Try To Sell Her 


1 am a graduate of the New 


versity s School of Life 


York Uni- 

Insurance and have 
wen associated with Sisley & Brinckeroff, 

Ine., general agents of the 

New York City ever 

insurance field. 
During the war 


Travelers in 
since L entered the 
I served with the A. E. 
I. in france as a nurse for two years, and 
after my discharge from the army and 
residing in Washington an insurance 
sold me a health and accident policy. 

Upon my return to New York many of 
my friends, whom 


while 


agent 


some of were nurses, 
were interested in my policy and wanted 
one like it. Similar to many others who 


had had army experience | was looking 
for a business which presented an attrac- 
tive future and | decided to try selling ac- 


cident and health insurance. A client of 
Walter Brinckerhoff of Sisley & Brinck- 
erhotf, Inc., told me about him; | asked 
Mr. Brinckerhoff how | could sell these 


contracts. He was all 
me that he thought | 
cessiul agent, 


attention and told 
would make a suc- 
suggesting that I start by 
vriting women who had been curious about 
my contract. Naturally, I felt that there 
also many hundreds of women I did 
not know who would need the policy just 
as my friends did. 

It was only a short jump to life insur- 
ance and | began to sell that coverage im- 
mediately. IL adopted the endless chain 
plan and while I did some cold canvass | 
found one person led to another, sales 
coming quickly in sequence. Before long 
| had extended my acquaintance very con 
siderably and now | have more prospects 
than I can possibly see. 

What She Does With Other People’s 
Literature and Letters 
Some of my 


were 


most interesting and sue 
cesstul sales have been selling people who 
have tried to sell me. 


1 am not one of those persons who 


and armed 


throw into the waste paper basket without 
a glange at the sales literature they re- 
ceive. As a business woman, I naturally 





MARION 


B. SANDERS 
receive mail from a variety of concerns 
which solicit my patronage. I study the 
letter or circular and from it get a line 
on the writer or the concern represented 
with that information I call 
upon the writer and solicit insurance. The 
letter or curcular | have received is all / 
need in the way of anapproach. In a mo- 
ment | am in her or his office and the rest 





THE WESTERN & SOUTHERN 


Assets of Nearly $55,000,000; Soon to Be 
$500,000,000 Company New High 
Water Mark 
The Western & Southern Life has set 
a new mark for itself in 
lor the week of 
August 3rd, the entire field responded 
to the call for more Ordinary and rolled 
up the biggest week in all its thirty-seven 
The 101 
divided 
into two sides, 50 districts on one side 
in command of Vice-President Clyde P. 
Johnson, and 51 districts on the other 
side in command of A. I. Vorys, a direc- 
tor of the 


high water 


ordinary production. 


years of wondrous growth. 


districts of the company were 


company and former insur- 


ance commissioner of Ohio. The week 
of August 3rd was, therefore, 
“Supremacy Week.” The total produc- 
was $5,037,800. The average 
man for the week was $2,031. 

Superintendent of Agencies J. M. 
Reinhard, who supervises Division “E” 
which comprises the Chicago districts 
and {adjacent territory led the entire 
field by producing an average of $3,081 
per man during the week. 

The company in order to show its 
application of the new achievement in- 
vited the 31 leading superintendents in 
Ordinary production during Supremacy 
Week to the Home Office on Saturday, 
September 5th, and tendered the winners 
a reception. 


named 


tion per 


Phe Western & Southern Life will 
soon be a $500,000,000 company. It has 


assets ot 


nearly $55,000,000. 


is up to me. [ have been very successful 
with this approach. 

I try to sell policies which fit individual 
needs; find out what those needs are as 
quickly as possible, and then get busy. 
lor business women I have done particu- 
larly well in selling annuities. 


NATIONAL LIFE NEW LIMITS 


New limits of the National Life of Ver- 
mont on male lives are as follows: No 
combination of forms will be written on 
any one life in excess of the maximum 
amount of endowment insurance allowed 
by the table, and no combination of re- 
newable and non-renewable term insur- 
ance will be written in excess of the non- 


renewable term insurance shown. 
Term 
Age End’t Life Non-Ren Ren. 
12-14 * 3() 0 0 0 
15 50 50 25 0 
16 50 50 25 0 
17 50 50 25 0 
18 50 50 25 0 
19 60 60 30 0 
20 8O sO 40 0 
21 100 100 50 10 
22 120 120 60 10 
23 140 140 70 10 
24 160 160 80 10 
25 180 180 90 10 
26-55 200 = 200 100 10 
56 180 180 90 0 
57 160 160 80 0 
58 120 120 60 0 
59 80 80 40 0 
60 60 60 30 0 
ol ZS 25 0 0 
62 a5 25 0 0 
63 25 25 0 0 
64 2 25 0 0 
65 25 25 0 () 


O. F. GIRARD SPEAKS 

The Williamsburg Agency of the Trav- 
clers, headed by A. J. Markel and J. 
Rosen, held an agency dinner last Tues- 
day night to inaugurate its campaign in 
honor of President Butler. O. F. Girard, 
agency assistant from the home office, 
the main speaker, emphasized the neces- 
sity of a whole-hearted effort to make 
this campaign a success. Albert J. Star- 
ner, field assistant in Brooklyn  terri- 
tory, also a speaker, talked on the ad- 
visability of calling on old policy-holders 
as well as prospects. 














After 


a Company, you say, without body or soul. 


all. 


what 


we are appealing 
appealing to humanity itself. 


TO BENEFIT SOME HUMAN BEING 


| want to bring home some sense of responsibility on your part to your 


employing company. I like to think of the Metropolitan as a real thing. 


tries to bring home to its employees some idea of personality and some idea of 
brotherhood. * * * 


Every one of your companies has a staff of officers that is thinking of 
what is best for the company and all its people. 


to is the human _ heart. 


children. You are trying to do something that will benefit some human being. 
Always keep in mind that you are working for humanity. 


HOME OFFICE, 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


But | never want to think of it as 
such. There is a spirit about it that is more than any of these things, that 


That is what you must do. 
You are a part of these corporations. Every one has merit. Seek that merit! 


We 


You are striving to serve men, women and 


It will make you 
better men and more efficient men. Every word and every line you publish must 
be directed to the heart of the people who read it. —From an address by Haley Fiske, 
President, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, before the Insurance Advertising Conference at 
Briarcliff Lodge. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





Tel. RECtor 5112 


MANAGERS 





ORGANIZATION 


INSURANCE CO. 2% 





HOME OFFICE, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 





25 Church St., New York 





Strong Penn Mutual 
Force at Swampscott 


GOTHAM SENDS LARGEST GROUP 


President Law and Other Executives 
Heard; J. E. Hall Presides at First 
Session; Eckenrode Family Group 


Marshalled under the direction of 
President William A. Law and _ Vice- 
President William H. Kingsley, and to- 
gether with those other officers of the 
company whose activities have to do 
with the agency end of its operations 
and the trustees who are elected from 
its general agency ranks, the third an- 
nual Eastern Regional Convention of the 
Penn Mutual Life is in session for three 
days this week at Swampscott, Mass. 
Attending this conference are upwards 
of three hundred Penn Mutual represen- 
tatives, including many women from the 
Atlantic seaboard, from Maine to Mary- 
land. 

Among other officers there are George 
EK. White, associate actuary; M. Louis 
Johnson, assistant actuary; Dr. Harry 
K. Dillard, assistant medical director; 
Sydney A. Smith, secretary; J. Howard 
Jefferies and Ralph Humphreys, as- 
sistants to Vice-President Kingsley; 
Malcolm Adam, assistant supervisor of 
applications; E. Paul Huttinger, Penn 
Mutual Life tax expert; J. A. Conover, 
purchasing agent; Charles Hall, home 
office cashier; Thomas R. Crowley, field 
representative in the agency department ; 
William E. Bentz of the finance depart- 
ment; and Stewart Anderson, manager of 
the bureau of field service. 

Three Trustees Present 

The three trustees attending are J. 
Edward Durham of the Bourne & Dur- 
ham Agency, Philadelphia; M. R. Miller, 
general agent at Rochester, N. Y.; and 
Clinton F. McCord, general agent at 
Newark, N. J. 

New York Sends Largest Representation 

The largest single city representation 
attending the conference is from New 
York where the Penn Mutual has sev- 
eral strong agencies, chief of which is 
the now famous J. Elliott Hall Agency, 
leading agency of the Penn Mutual. The 
second largest representation is half the 
home office agency which, too, is a close 
second to the Hall agency in production, 

Thomas F. Scott of the home office 
agency is the leading personal producer 
here. 
agency force of the company. 

Among the women agents of the com- 


He holds first place in the entire , 


pany present are Clara F. Denoon, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.; Mary L. Porter, J. El- 
liott Hall Agency; Ida K. Golden and 
Dora L. Friedburg, McWilliam & Hyde 
Agency; E. Forster and A. Corsure, J. 
Elliott Hall Agency; Marion Scott, Bos- 
ton agency; Bertha S. Ehlers and Nancy 
Newland of the home office agency. 

From the old guard are C. C. Miller, 
Boston; Charles Hume, who for more 
than forty years has been office man- 
ager of the Boston agency; J. T. Tay- 
lor, Portland, Me.; W. H. Ryan, Brook- 
lyn; Maurice Goulden and F. O. Dun- 
ning, New York; Dan Holton, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; and J. P. Hanley, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 

The family name having the largest 
representation at this conference is that 
of Eckenrode, there being four general 
agencies: E. R. Eckenrode, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; W. H. Eckenrode, York, Pa.; J. W. 
Eckenrode, Lancaster, Pa., and Joseph 
A. Eckenrode, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. Elliott Hall presided at the confer- 
ence on Monday: FE. G. McWilliam on 
Tuesday; and E. R. Eckenrode on Wed- 
nesday. 

On Monday, President Law brought 
words of welcome to the Penn Mutual 
family of the East, later discussing in- 
formally and interestingly how the ca- 
pacity for carrying the “peakload” 
inarked the successful life salesman and 
woman, 

At the Tuesday session, Vice-Presi- 
dent Kingsley discussed the importance 
of the salary savings plan which is mak- 
ing such headway among the life com- 
panies and recently adopted by the Penn 
Mutual. So pleasantly was the confer- 
ence handled by the New Ocean House, 
which hotel and situation are so admir- 
ably adapted for the purposes of a life 
insurance convention, that it was unan- 
imously decided to hold the 1926 Eastern 
Regional Convention of the Penn Mutual 
at Swampscott, Mass. 


TO TALK NATIONAL PUBLICITY 


Among subjects to be discussed by the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters on 
September 28th are these: 

Make the Sesqui-Centennial World's Expost 
tion at Philadelphia in 1926 useful to the in 
stitution of legal reserve life insurance. 

Arrange for national publicity in regard to 
life insurance. 

Stress conservation of life insurance in all 
phases, especially in increasing the persistency 
of contracts in force. 

Effect closer cooperation with Insurance De 
partments and that of the Chamber of Com 
merce of the United States as 1s being so 
successtully done by the fire insurance interests. 








Criticises American 
Table of Mortality 


SHOT FIRED BY CONNECTICUT 


Actuary Corcoran Says It’s Outmoded 
and Unjust; Would Use “American 
Men” Table 


That the American Experience Table of 
Mortality is obsolete, is entirely out of 
line with current experience and that the 
continued use of it works a distinct injus- 
tice to policyholders, is the contention of 
William M. Corcoran, actuary of the Con- 
necticut Insurance Department, who dis- 
cussed this subject before the National 
Convention of} Insurance Commissioners 
at San Antonio this week. Mr. Corcoran 
believes that the American Men Ultimate 
Table, compiled by a joint committee of 
the two actuarial societies several years 
ago, is a safe standard and the most accu- 
rate measure of present day mortality. He 
suggested that companies be permitted to 
use it for reserves as well as for premiums 
if they so desire. 

The American Men Table, Mr. Corcoran 
pointed out, has been in print for six 
years but has been given but slight con- 
sideration by the commissioners. He re- 
ferred to the diversity of valuation laws 
in the various states. ‘There are six states 
which apparently have no valuation stand- 
ards. In most of the states a minimum re- 
serve basis is fixed by law. Three states 
still prescribe the Actuaries 4% Table as 
the minimum. The remaining thirty-nine 
states have adopted the American Experi- 
ence ‘Table with rates varying from 344% 
to 414%. Several states require different 
bases for policies issued in different years. 
A very common minimum basis is the Ac- 
tuaries 4% Table for business prior to 
1900 and the American 342% Table for 
subsequent business. This basis complies 
with the laws of all states and is therefore 
the minimum standard used by the larger 
companies at the present time. So gen- 
eral is the use of the American Experience 
Table that it is probably safe to say that 
there is not a single American life insur- 
ance company which does not use it for 
the valuation of its current ordinary busi- 
ness for annual statement purposes. 

Mr. Corcoran gave the following five 
reasons why the American Men Table 
should be made the basis of net premiums 
and reserves: 

lirst. The present legal standards, based 
in general on the American Experience 
Table have entirely outgrown their useful- 
ness and applicability. This point was 


particularly emphasized last May by James 
A. Beha, superintendent of insurance of 
New York, when he said in an address 
before the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States that the saving in mortality 
“has been so phenomenal during the last 
ten years, barring the years of the in- 
fluenza epidemic, that the actuaries have 
been bewildered and are having their own 
problems. The American Experience Table 
of Mortality is obsolete........ ~ 

Second. The American Men 
the nearest approach to actual facts as 
regards present day mortality. This point, 
also, is quite generally conceded. 

Third. The adoption of the American 
Men Table would do away with some of 
the objections to the Gain and Loss Ex- 
hibit and would give a truer meaning to 
the various gains and losses appearing 
therein so far as they are affected by mor- 
tality standards. 

Fourth. The adoption of this table would 
give an opportunity for an equitable read- 
justment of premium rates. Non-par- 
ticipating companies would thereby be per- 
mitted to reduce their rates at the young- 
er ages without being penalized by a 
deficiency reserve. 

lifth. The adoption of this table would 
materially assist the equitable distribution 
of surplus to policyholders. 

The last two reasons are the most im- 
portant, said Mr. Corcoran. It is pretty 
generally recognized that persons insured 
at the younger ages are paying more for 
their insurance than is strictly warranted 
and that the reverse is true at the older . 
ages. If a proper adjustment could be 
brought about by means of this table, he 
said, it would be a distinct service to the 
insuring public. 


Table is 


BEHA MAKES MOTION 


Upon the conclusion of the paper on 
reserves read at the insurance commis- 
sioners’ convention this week by 
Actuary Corcoran of the Connecticut De- 
partment Superintendent Beha of New 
York moved the appointment of a com- 
mittee of commissioners to consider the 
question in December. 





H. L. ROSENFELD BACK 
Henry L. Rosenfeld, manager of the 
Manhattan Agency of The Prudential. 
has returned from Europe. 


NEW PRUDENTIAL DIRECTOR 

Albert C. Wall, president of the New 
Jersey State Bar Association has been 
elected a director of The Prudential. Mr. 
Wall is a former president of the Hud- 
son County Bar Association. 








| A Record 








The year 1925 marks the seventy-fourth anniversary of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. Ever since 1851 
this Company has furnished unexcelled life insurance protection 
at a low net cost and has maintained its record of unswerving 
loyalty to its policyholders. The years have brought wonderful 
growth and prosperity. To-day, as in the past, the whole per- 
sonnel of the Company is imbued with the spirit of service, a 
spirit that permeates the entire activity of the organization. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Organized 1851 


of Service 




















American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Kataniiahea 194 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
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The Acacia Mu- 


The tual Life sends out a 

Coal striking card bearing 

Strike the caption, “The Coal 
Strike.” It reads: 


Have you next winter’s coal in your 
cellar? 

Have you provided your family with 
money to buy coal, when you are gone 
forever? 

That is one of the necessities Life In- 
surance takes care of! 

* * * 
Karl L. Brackett, of 
San F[rancisco, repre- 
Where Others senting the Penn Mu 
. b i s ad 

Had Failed ; “e : : : 

tual Life, had an in- 


teresting experience which was told in 
the company’s paper the “News Letter.” 
He called on one of his city’s wealthiest 
citizens for the purpose of discussing 
Estate Settlement Insurance, and was 
given an application for $350,000, $250,- 
000 of which was to be business insur- 
ance and $100,000 personal, for Inherit- 
ance Tax purposes. Of course, the man 
had applied before and had been de- 
clined, but Mr. Brackett did not know 
this, and went ahead and arranged for 
a preliminary examination, which un- 
covered the difficulty. He later learned 
that at least two other experienced high- 
class life insurance men had _ had_ this 
same experience with this prospect, and 
had dropped the case right there. 

Mr. Brackett, however, has a history 
of being able to keep his eye on the 
ball, and in one of his subsequent d's 
cussions with this wealthy applicant 
he asked him this question: 
“Haven't you one or more key men in 
your organization who are valuable 
enough to the business to call for insur- 


He Delivered 


ance on the men your favor?" ‘The 
man’s reply was : “Yes, I can thin’ of 
two of them.” And an application for 


$100,000 of business insurance at age 62 
was the result. Our limit at that age 
is $80,000, so the remainder was placed 
elsewhere. 

The point is not that a lucky beginner 
stumbled into an $0,000 case. This 
beginner, who keeps his mind on the 
main issue, had the presence of mind 
to as< a question which two experienced 
producers had not asked; and thereby 
uncovered a need and made a very nice 
sale, 

a a 


It has been sug- 
gested that the Fed- 
eral Inheritance Tax 
may be removed or re- 
duced. Either event would cause relief, 
comments George T. Dexter, vice-presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life. Life insurance 
funds thus released could provide cash 
to meet the various state taxes and to 
avoid penalties imposed, to provide liquid 
funds to: prevent forced sale of securi- 
ties, to back up bequests against depre- 
ciation of securities and to make it 


Insurance and 
Federal Inher- 


itance Tax 


possible to administer an estate to best 
advantage and carry the estate’s bene- 
ficiaries during settlement without re- 
source upon the body of the estate. It 
is to be remembered that many of the 
states exempt life insurance proceeds 
from taxation when made payable to 
designated beneficiaries. 

The Federal Inheritance Tax as_ it 
stands makes a need for life insurance, 
and yet its removal or decrease would 
not necessarily lessen the desirability of 
life insurance in specific cases. Such 
removal or decrease would eliminate the 
greatest single pressure and make it 
possible to provide better protection 
against the requirements in many cases. 
The need for estate protection would 
probably remain the same throughout 
the states, and the possibilities of suits, 
fluctuation and depreciation would. still 
be present. Relief from Federal Inherit- 
ance taxation would allow men to give 
protection to their estates ample to meet 
all known taxations and contingencies 

The argument for life insurance for 
estate protection and conservation is 
stronger now because of these possibili- 
ties, and would be even stronger if the 
tax were in truth removed or decreased. 

x Ok Ok 

Opportunity “T wonder if we fully 
Greatest Ever appreciate the oppor- 
Offered Agents tunity for ‘cashing in’ 

on the prosperity sen- 
timent which seems to be settling down 
on the country?” asks Vice-President 
T. A. Buc.ner of the New Yor Life. 
For example, in the New Yor Times for 
August 2 there were thirteen separate 
articles reporting a better business sen- 
timent, 

The government crop estimate, issued 
August I] shows a better than average 
crop, with satisfactory prices assured. 
Building figuies are equally good, top- 
pine the 1920 boom. 

The conservatism evidenced by buyers 
earlier in the year, is fast disappearing. 
Even the least informed business man 
now recognizes the prudence of antici 
paing Fall requirements rather than 
waiting until the scramble is on. 

The few days as the vacation season 
closes can be made to pay double divi- 
dends. Most of the folks you call upon 
are getting back from their summer 
play. They see things differently. They 
think in more progressive terms. They 
are open-minded. 

By approaching them now, while pros- 
perity talk is filling the newspapers, you 
are certain to find resistance at low ebb. 

STAGING MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 

Following the adoption of a number of 
changes in the by-laws of the Philadel- 
phia Association of Life Underwriters, 
an active membership campaign will be 
inaugurated, President Frederick G. 
Pierce, Connecticut General, has ap- 
pointed a live committee to devise ways 
and means of conducting such a cam- 
paign, with Edwin R. White, general 
agent of the Connecticut Mutual, in 
charge. 





INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.08, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually er quarterly, 





and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, with premiums payabie weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1924 
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Capital and Surplus.........ssesecssccesseeeees 
OND ER UPON n0nc. candednahasdneansessaess 
Payments to Policyholders............csseeccace 


Tetal Payments te Policyholders Since egeniantion. SSeaeeenee $35,784,215. 15 
. JOHN G. WAI KER, President 
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The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 
Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 


Policies backed by one of the very strongest companies in the count having I 
capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. eT 

Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen of 

character and ability. Communicate at once with 

Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. 














PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CON- 
TRACT TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 

FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE 
HAVE AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 
REAL CO-OPERATION. 

JACKSON MALONEY A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 

Vice-President Manager of Agencies 














Our Ninetieth Birthday 


Ninety years ago, April 1, 1835, Massachusetts chartered the 
New England Mutual. This is the oldest Charter now existing. 


The granting of this Charter had a vast significance, for it 
introduced a New Idea, which cleared the way for the present 
growth of Life Insurance. 


THAT IDEA WAS MUTUALITY 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has a 
record of EIGHTY-TWO YEARS of prosperous and suc- 
cessf, business. it lies passed through panics, pestilence 
and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 
of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 


tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 


a proiession are invited to apply to 


Ihe Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York 
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Wells Agency Hears of : 


Novel Military Drive 


A PROVIDENT MUTUAL FEATURE 
“Soldiers’ Battle’ to Last Two Weeks 
While General Agents in Session; 
Ashbrook Explains at Dinner 


Characterizing his frequent 


family 


agency 

gatherings, 

Wells, general agent of the 

Provident Mutual in New York, was din- 

ner host last Friday night to over fifty 

members and friends of his agency. The 
i comaitall 


dinners as “happy 


Graham C, 


occasion was the first gathering of the 
fall season to lay the plans for the 
“Soldiers’ Battle” campaign which is to 
run in all agencies of the company from 
September 14 to 30. The origin and pur- 
pose of this unique drive was explained 
by William S. Ashbrook, agency secre- 
tary at the home office and editor of 
“Provident Notes.” 

Seventy years ago a great battle was 
fought in a thick mist in the Crimea, 
near Sebastopol—the battle of Inker- 
man. Often the combatants could not 
see ten féet in front of them. Even a 
company commander could not see all 
the men “7 his company. The histori- 
ans made it famous as a “soldiers’ bat- 
tle” because each soldier had to fight 
for himself. “It may seem a far ery 
from Sebastopol to Philadelphia,” ex 
plained Mr. Ashbrook. “Remember, 
however, that practically every general 
agent of the company will be in Phila- 
delphia on September 24 and 25 attend- 
ing the general agents’ convention. The 
members of the Quarter Million Club 
will also meet on the three preceding 
days. This means simply that the agents 
who do not attend will be 
It is a novel opportunity which ought 
to make your red corpuscles tingle. You 
want to show that the agency to which 
you belong is a ‘going concern’ and | 
have every confidence in the world that 
you can do it.” 

L. E. Orcutt to Be In Charge 

Louis EK, Orcutt was then introduced 
as the production manager in charge 
of the Wells forces. 

He explained in a terse, military style 
the details of the “Soldiers’ Battle”, say- 
ing that the Wells Agency had been 
assigned a quota of $194,000, and that 
each agent’s quota was roughly 1/24 of 
his last year’s production. It is especial- 
ly an opportunity for the newer men in 
the agency to live up to the fullest ex- 
tent of their effort. 

Keeping true to the military atmos- 
phere of the drive, Mr. Orcutt then read 
the General Orders covering the 
paign, excerpts from which 
| All men in this command are 
tive duty. 


) 


cam 
follow: 


assigned to ac- 


Fach jan Ww ill begin offensive warfare before 
the enemy’s barricade not later than 9:30 A. M. 
on September 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
29 and 30. An armistice will be permitted for 
30 minutes between 12:30 and 2:00 P. M. for 
goulash. No man is to cease firing earlier than 


‘on their own.’ 


5 P. M. If he makes a clean hit he will pass 
the body on td Dr. Kirby for examination and 
press on. 

3. Equipment to be carried: One rate book, one 
dividend book, one Fliteraft, 10 applications, not 
less than twenty prcspect cards. : 

4. Equipment to be discarded: Golf scores, 
unprofitable conversation, summer lassitude, all 
side-lines, and preconceptions or attitudes of 
mind which aid the enemy. 

5. Packs of prospect cards for each day’s 
calling are to be composed of the folléwing: 
5 cards of prospects previously seen, who should 
be ready to close; 10 cards of prospects seen 
once or circularized; 5 cards of new names. 

The agent’s head is his ammunition, 
so carry it with you, cautioned Mr. 
Orcutt. He also told an amused audi- 
ence that one golf score had kept three 
agents from doing anything for an hour, 
so discard them in solicitation. 


Prof. Hoopingarner’s New Task 


Following a talk by Clarence D. Sil- 
vernail, one of the veteran producers of 
the office, on how the company’s dis- 
ability benefits can be used advantage- 
ously in closing, Mr. Wells announced 
that N. L. Hoopingarner, 
psychology af New York University, 
would enlarge his relations to the agency 
in a very helpful capacity effective 
October 1. 

Professor Hoopingarner is to help in 
the development of the service depart- 
ment so as to give each agent the very 
best co-operation in closing business. 
Since his connection with the Wells 
Agency in April, he has been busy rec- 
ommending newcomers to Mr. Wells, af- 
ter a scientific analysis of their qualities. 
As many as twenty new men were pres- 
ent at this dinner, absorbing the life 
insurance environment. 

It was to these beginners that Charles 
A. Tushingham, the next speaker, aimed 
his appeal. Mr. Tushingham is the new 
educational director of the Provident 
Mutual and in his career has been an 
agent, supervisor and lecturer on life in- 
surance salesmanship at the University 
of Pittsburgh. In his opinion fear is 
the paramount obstacle in selling life in- 
surance. The new agent especially 
thinks that his prospect will ask him 
something he doesn’t know. Properly 
trained, however, he can look with con- 
fidence across the desk of a banker or 
lawyer and know that his knowledge of 
life insurance is equal to his prospect’s 
understanding of his own business. Mr. 
Tushingham suggested an _— intensive 
study of the contracts of other com- 
panies. He also feels that all agents 
should get the habit of making out daily 
reports for their own. satisfaction and 
progress. “Make snappy first calls and 
your prospect will be more receptive on 
your second visit,” was one of his bits 
of advice. 

Mr. Tushingham then smashed for- 
ever the old idea which the new man 
often has “that [ can work when I 
please, since my time is my own.” He 
said that the first year is the hardest 
and the beginner should be prepared 
to finance himself for part of the time. 
“Don’t regard life insurance as a purely 
money-making proposition but get the 
feeling that you’re making the future 
secure for your policyholder’s family 
when you close with him.” 
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The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America 
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POLICIES | Attractive and Novel Features AGENCY 
Low Cost STAFF ONLY 
Which, with especially favorable Industrial Contracts, 
give Agents unsurpassed money-making opportunities. 
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PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 














R. J. Williams Meets 
Newark Managers 


TO CONDUCT Y. M. C. A. COURSE 


Plans for Minhechin Drive Launched 
at First Fall Meeting; Bragg Also 
Speaks 


The Newark Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation got off to a good start last Mon- 
day night in the first get-together of 
the Fall season at the Newark Y. M. 
C. A. The business session which opened 
the meeting developed a number of con- 
structive ideas, among them being that 
the membership committee be increased 
to six. A. K. Dougall, Equitable of Iowa, 
who made the motion, felt that an ag- 
gressive drive for members be. started 
at once. It was pointed out that such 
a drive would be successful with the 
wholehearted support of the general 
agents and managers, as well as with 
proper publicity given to the 
educational program. 


season s 


President Theodore I. Keer, Pruden 
tial, then presented Vice-President James 
Elton Bragg, Manhattan Life, who had 
the honor of telling the Newark manag- 
ers about Robert J. Williams, his sue 
cessor in conducting the Y. M. C. A. 
life insurance courses. Mr. Williams, he 
said, came to this country after five years 
with the Australian army, serving his 
country in the Gallipoli campaign and 
France. Since he had been a preacher 
in Australia, it was Mr. Bragg’s impres- 
sion that he became a life insurance 
agent because it was the nearest thing 
to preaching. 

The Challenge of the Job 

It didn’t take the Newark general 
agents long to warm up to Mr. Williams 
and become absorbed in a talk which 
was eloquent and to the point. He told 
how he joined the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York as a newcom- 


er in the business and the “kick” which 
he got out of association with the big 
writers. He soon found out that the vet- 
erans were willing to share their en- 
thusiasm with him, a beginner. In the 
same way, Mr. Williams felt, that the 
Newark leaders should encourage the 
young producers under their wings, and 
enroll them 100 per cent. in the educa 
tional classes soon to begin. 

Mr. Williams’ talk was followed by 
Educational Director Calvert's outline of 
the life insurance courses he had 
planned. There will be a complete study 
of the business, covering principles, pol 
icies, sales methods, life insurance for 
human needs and tax and business in- 
surance. Lectures will be given on Mon- 
day and Thursday nights and the price 
for the course will be $48 per person tor 
a group of 50 or 60. 

This winter Newark agents, inter 
ested in advanced instruction on life in 
surance problems, will also hear Dr. 5. 
S. Huebner, of the University of Penn 
sylvania. In all probability he will begin 
a series of ten lectures in October or 
November. 


To Increase Capital 

Stockholders of the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia have voted in favor 
of declaring a 20 stock dividend increas- 
ing the capital stock from $2,500,000 to 
$3,000,000. This was recommended re- 
cently by the board of directors. The 
company’s stock is now the highest priced 
stock listed on the Richmond Exchange. 
It is quoted at nearly ten times its par 
value of $100 a share. Quotations of a 
few days ago recorded stock as bid for 
$910 with none offered. Stock involved 
in the new increase will be diverted 
from surplus. 


HART AND EUBANK SPEAK 
Hugh D. Hart and Gerald A. 
were prominent figures at the 
Springs convention of the Aetna Life 
this week. Both of the New York gen 
eral agents made interesting addresses to 
the convention. 


Eubank 


Poland 








The Salary 


Under the 
ducts the 
National Life 





Practical Prosperity 
Savings 
National Life is demonstrating the 
for making premium payments. 
Salary 
monthly 
policy 
Individual policies are 
tions it is conducted on a non-medical basis. 

The Salary Savings 


helpful to the agent that it furnishes another substantial 
reason why it pays to 


System offered by The Lincoln 


value of an easy plan 


Savings System the employer de- 
premium on any form of Lincoln 
from the pay of the employee. 
issued and with certain restric- 


System is so simple and yet so 
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Lincoln Life Building 








The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 
“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 


More Than $375,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 








Pennsylvania 


1865 














Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Sixty Years Old 


Provident agents in their approach have the | 
advantage of the national advertising of the | 
Company which is striking and original, | 
and also of a Direct Mail Campaign. | 


Founded 1865 





1925 
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10 September 18, 1925 
By Stewart Anderson 
Manager, Bureau of Field Service, Penn Mutual 

In the good old days, of just a few they throw off the yoke of routine, and four or five speakers have been an form. At every convention we hear, 
years ago, the usual program of the = go to meet their fellows at some resort, nounced, don’t put on a ringer-in, unless “Mr. So-and so is here—I think it would 
company convention was made up of the late hours and the social enjoy it is imperatively unavoidable. Some be a nice thing to ask him to speak.” 
speeches and papers by company. offi ments keep them from their beds until times there is in attendance some agent And a compliant chairman assents, and 
cials and speeches and papers by the = midnight or after, and the morning finds who has done an outstanding thing, re- Mr. So-and-so is permitted to smash the 


were few, the 
papers were many.. The president of the 
company would be presented at” the 
opening and would give a “key 
note” address. When he had _ finished 
his audience would leap to its feet and 
wildly him. And then the pro 
gram would be in full blast Agents’ 
addresses and papers covered every 
phase of the fieldman’s work, and neve 
failed to include one or more of an “in 
spirational” nature—which was emi 
nently appropriate 

The Home Office share of the pro 
gram was heavy. The actuary’s paper 
was closely packed with his views of 
this or that part of the company’s prod 


agents. The speeches 


SESSION, 


cheer 


uct or with an analysis of this or that 
company practice. And his audience de 
lighted to speak pointedly to him when 
he had finished. The Medical Director 
would read a paper telling about why 
his department did or didn’t do things 
that closely touched the selection and re 


audience de 
to him when 
Superintendent of 
excellent) > man 
telling the Agents 
ought to do and 


jection of risks. And his 
lighted to speak pointedly 
he had finished. The 
\gents—usually an 
would read a paper 
exactly what they 
ought to avoid if they would be = suc 
cessful. Speeches and papers! 
and papers! until the 
of the conventions 
And then the banquet 
women were not 
dined in an 
clse were given a 
where they might 


spece hes 
closing moment 
earlier 
they 
room, of 
seat in the balcony, 
watch the animals 
eat and hear the lions roar. The menu 
was long and surfeiting, and the speech 
es still longer and still more so 


In the 
present 
adjoining 


days 
were 


Conventions Now Well-Balanced 
Times have changed. Now we have 
the well-balanced convention program, 
with read papers reduced to a mini 
mum, and with sales demonstrations and 
similar material in’ abundance, accom- 
panied by free-for-all discussions, with 
a time limit for each speaker. Also, 
Home Office participation ‘through long 


and technical papers has been cut down 
to its) proper proportion, The modern 
program ol the average company has 
become profitable to convention partici 
pants. There is still, however, room for 
improvement. Life insurance service has 
diversified that it is diffi 
cult to crowd discussions of all its varied 
forms into the limits of two or three 
or four convention sessions. Neverthe 
less, such inclusion is commonly attempt 
ed, and the result is a jam and a break 
ing of the order of the program, cur 
tailing of the open discussions, and, fre- 
quently, the leaving undelivered or un 
read of an advertised speech or paper, 
with consquent dissatisfaction on the 
part of many in attendance and-— of 
heartburning in the breast of the speak 
ers who were deprived of their announce 
ed parts. 


become SO 


There are two remedies for this over 


crowding. The first is to set the open 
ing of the sessions, which usually are 
morning meetings, at an hour when it 
is certain the attendants will be in their 
places. Build a program whose first 
feature is scheduled for 9 o'clock, and 
whose adjournament is set for 12:30, 


and crowd these three and one-half 
hours with speeches 
cussions which will take 
and more for their discharge, 
fusion is bound to result. 
women will not be in their 
o'clock! At home they 
fices at or before that 


and papers and dis- 
that time 
and con 
Men and 
places at 9 
reach their of- 
hour, 


fully 


but when 


them laggards. At 9 o'clock most of 
them have begun to drift into the din 
ing room, and it is 9:30 or 10° before 
they attempt to sidle unobtrusively into 
the convention room. And so, with an 
empty room at 9 o'clock, the minutes 
pass by until enough have come to make 
a fair start, or, say, to make a fan 
showing of respect to the president of 
the company when the chairman of the 


meeting presents him. Unless the chair 
man is a man of presiding experience, 
and unless the readers of the papers 
have measured their utterances to make 
them accord with their dignified allot 
ments of time, and unless those who 


have part in the discussion of the papers 
held to an announced 
program gets into a traf 
fic jam in the very first session. And 
very likely there is a carryover of ma 
terial to the second session, and it, an 
nounced for 9 o’clock, doesn't get un 
derway until 9:30 or 9:45 or 10, not 
withstanding ayonized appeals for 
promptness. And so it until the 


and specche S are 
minimum, the 


vets 


final adjournament. 

If those who design the program will 
convince themselves that no miracle can 
happen at their convention, to enable 


them to start it before 9:30, and if they 


will call up their recollection of pre 
vious conventions, and = revisualize the 
picture of papers that were longer than 


expected and of discussions that = ran 
an hour when a half hour was their an 
nounced allotment,—and will then make 
a schedule of features, giving to each 
a liberal time margin, to cover the un 
expected but possible overrun, then each 
man on the program will have the op 
portunity to do his part before an audi 


been made restless 


ence that has not 

because of a tiring prolongation of the 
session, and there will be no_ heart 
burnings and after regrets. 


Another Way to Prevent Jammed 
Programs 

jammed pro 

to the ad 

mean, if 


\ second preventer ot 
grams is a. strict adherence 
vertised features. sy which | 





ferred to by some speaker, and the audi program. A nice enough man, all right 
ence calls on him for a talk. in his place, a good husband and father, 
Well and good! It is proper that he and doubtless an-ealtogether decent citi- 


should talk. Or sometimes some notable 





figure in the life insurance world, or in 
local officialdom, chances to be present, 
and courtesy or expediency requires that 
he should be presented. Such additions 
to the program cannot be sidestepped. 
But, in general, none but the advertised 
should be called to the plat- 


AGENTS who can SELL 
as well as WRITE 


Can always be given an interesting 
proposition, much territory still 
awaiting capable representatives. 
Your inquiries will have consid- 
eration. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


speakers 





FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 


Des Moines, lowa 

















HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 

a Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH te 6@ years next 
irth 

INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are tn FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of tesue and 
are u date in eve respect. 
ORDI iARY POLICIE conten valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES. aed 
are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 

A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 

PEACE OF MIND TO THE 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 


BASIL S. WALSH, P P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secreta JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 
DR. E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
FREDERIC H. RHODES, President 


chis Company gas always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that have given it a high 
reputation for stability awd fair dealing. 
fas always rendered the highest grade of service to Ite polloyholders. 
Hat Foe may 4 = reasonable assistanot and encouragement to its representatives to develop and hold 
eir usiness. 
Its policy contraets give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at the same time, the 
interest of all its policyholders. 


JOHN BARKER, Vice President ROBERT H. DAVENPORT, Secretary 





























HOME LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 
ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 65th Annual Report shows: 


Premiums received dur- 
ing the year 1924..... $8,003,453 
Payments to Policyhold- 
ers and their Benefi- 
ciaries in Death 
Claims, Endowments, 


Dividends, etc........ 6,321,524 


2,801,996 


Increase in Assets...... 


Actual Mortality 62.4% 
of the amount ex- 
pected. 
Insurance in Force..... 260,530,414 


Admitted Assets........ 51,457,218 


FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY 


Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 


























~ NEW POLICY “I 
Disanility Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 


Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 











Three New Records of Progress 


A TWENTY-TWO MILLION DOLLAR PRODUC- 
TION of new life insurance during June, 1925, in 
honor of President George Kuhns. 

A NINETY MII.LION DOLLAR PRODUCTION of 
new life insurance during the first half of 1925. 

During June, 1925. the total of life insurance in force 


passed the EIGHT HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR 


mark. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA GEORGE KUHNS, President 
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zen, but infernally out 
particular program. 

Starting at a late enough hour, giving 
each feature a time limit liberal enough 
for emergencies, and keeping from the 
platform all but those whose names are 
on the program, will, if the chairman 
himself obeys the rules and limits speak- 
ers and readers vigorously, result in a 
convention whose program will run like 
clockwork and send eveybody home in 
a happy mood. 


of place on that 


The Banquet Program 


What has been said of the program 
of the business sessions is equally true 
of the banquet program. More so, be- 
cause the banqueters expect the wisdom 
of the speakers to be tendered in an 
entertaining form, whereas during the 
business sessions, while they do not des- 
pise capable speaking, their chief desire 
is to partake of the meat of a subject. 

The toastmaster should be chosen be- 
cause of his ability to preside at such 
an affair. He should not be the type 
of man who makes a long speech in in- 
troducing each speaker, and another 
long one when the speaker has finished. 
He should not be of the type of man 
who, ignorant of the art of story-telling, 


regards himself as a master of the art. 
He should have a voice that can be 
heard everywhere in the room. And a 


personality that radiates happily into the 
farthest corner. 

The speakers should be not more than 
two or three. Ability to speak enter- 
tainingly is not the only qualification for 
a banquet speaker of a life insurance 
convention, Respect due to a company 


or a field official must be taken into 
account. But when respect and courtesy 
have been observed, then the framers 
of the program should have for its re 


mainder a clear eye for entertainment 
that is, for ability to speak command 
ingly or otherwise satislyingly. 

The audience doesn’t want to sit in 
a close atmosphere until midnight. The 
ladies—God bless them!—are apt to be 
numerous in the assembly, and there is 
dancing yet to be enjoyed. The men 
have listened and listened during the 
business convention—they are tired of 
speaking voices and reading voices. Give 
them two or three speakers at most, and 
windup the delightful occasion by eleven 


at the latest. It can be done if the 
planning is rightly done, and if there 
is a will to do such planning and to 
stick to the program. 

Now, here’s what you are aiter—to 
make your dinner so enjoyable that 
next year everybody will say, “Let's 
go!” But they won't say it if every 


magnate at that long head table makes 


a speech. Midnight will not find them 
finished. And most of them are un 
fitted by nature to make a_ speech. 
Wherefore, that they are officials or 
other notables does not justify your 
banquet committee in compelling them 
to daze, but not to dazzle, your audi 
ence. Your program should end not 


later than 11 o’clock, and your members 
and guests should not be compelled to 
listen to a procession of men half of 
whom get up and say, “I am not a 
speechmaker,” or “I am not going to 
make a speech,” the first usually tells 
the truth, and the second is often an 
unmitigated liar. Firmly, gently, tact- 
fully pick out two or three who can 
make a decent address, and, without ex- 
planation or apology, name them = as 
your speakers; adding, as occasionally 
Is necessary, some venerable or honored 
man or woman to whom all delight to 
pay respect. Tell each one exactly how 


many minutes he may speak, and ex- 
plain why the. limit was fixed—that will 
help some, even though one or more 
may exceed his minutes. 


Some men have a deserved reputation 
as doers. But that does not make them 
acceptable banquet orators. Make sure 
that a proposed honor speaker can in- 
deed speak, and is known as a capable 


speaker. Otherwise his reputation with 
his audience is liable to suffer and he 
may ruin the program. A great name 
Is not a guarantee of a great or even 


Don't risk 
know what 


an ordinary capable speaker. 
it, don’t yield to persuasion 


you are doing when you engaged your 











chief show piece. And if he is a noted 
speaker, a professional, do your engag- 
ing three months in advance, if you can, 
else you may not be able to procure him. 
If he is popular, others will be after 
him too. 

Stick to Program 


When you have announced your ban 
quet speakers, or when you have print- 
ed your program, stick to your list. An 
audience that has been promised three 
speakers only will curse you if two or 
three additional are imposed upon them. 
And the man whom you invited to be 
your chief speaker, whom you told would 
have but two preceders, with fifteen 
minutes each, and to whom you gave 
the place of honor at the end of the 
evening, will have just cause for offense 
if you earlier ring in two or three un- 
advertised speakers. Your guest of hon- 
or has the right to expect that his audi 
ence shall not have been worn out be 
fore his turn has come, or that he shall 
not be eclipsed by a speaker who per- 
haps excels him. Treat vour chief speak 
er courteously and fairly. He is giving 
you, not only his banquet time, but like 
ly enough he has spent many hours in 
preparing his address. 

As with the business 
mon banquet plague is the 
says, “Mr. So-and-so is unexpectedly 
here. | think it would be fine to ask 
him to speak.” And the inexperienced 
toastmaster assents. Then, five time out 
of six, the program is put out of joint. 
I have many times seen such an unex 
pected gucst speak hatl or three-quart 
ers of an hour, with the result that the 
advertise] speakers were ill at eave and 
cut down addresses which tlie audience 
desired to hear, or else they plunged in 
at full length, and eleven or twelve 
o'clock had before the “speaker 
of the evening” was called up to face 


sesstons a Com 


member who 


come 


a disgusted and = dwindling audience. 
Don't tamper with your list of speak- 
ers for any other than an imperative 


reason, such as the unexpected presence 
of someone who mut be heard. You 


owe more banquet courtesy to your in 
vited speakers than you do to John 
Mlounder Fludub, Billy Grinwide Lime 


light, or the Honorable Notoribus Spout 
long Killem. 


Mav I be pardoned, Mr. Editor, for 
adding one additional thought ? Com 
pany conventions are usually attended 
by men and women who by. a certain 
figure of production have earned that 
reward. Contrasted with the entire field 
force of the company, these attendants 
are a small minority. That they have 


been able to write the required amount 
of business for attendance indicates that 
they have had sufficient experience to 
develop a fair degree of skill in sales 
manship. Therefore, they do not need 
the convention and its program as much 
as those do who because of inexperience 
were not able to qualify—for these in 
the average company there is usually 
little of help of this kind. The papers 
should be available for the  stay-at- 
homes, through the company’s agency 
magazine. And the  non-manuseript 
speeches -and discussions should be 
thoroughly reported, by a skilled short- 
hand writer, and included in the 
vention story in the company’s agency 
paper. Anything of this kind that is 
done for those whose feet still wobble, 
whose nerves still tremble, and whose 
tongues and brain do not yet work to- 
gether when they face prospects, will 
be profitable; and, moreover, it is but 
just to them that they should receive 
this consideration. 


con- 


College Stars 
(Continued from page 1) 


Nemo Farrar, football and track, Colby. 
G. B. Sarrells, football and baseball, 
Davidson. 
Russell W 
Colgate. 
Lervin F. 


Leyland, basketball, 


Cook, track, Wesleyan. 


Lee Crammer, captain football, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Eddie Sacha, baseball, Colgate. 

Robert Foster, captain track team 


Bowdoin. 


John H. Johnston, football, University 
of Pennsylania. 

Tom Maloney manager baseball, Col- 
gate. 

Howard White, captain baseball, Le- 
banon Valley 

L. M. A. Currie, captain football, North 


, Lauerghon, baseball, Brown. 

Clyde F. Gay, highest honors ever won 
at University of Arkansas. 

Floyd M. Goodman, captain baseball, 
Quachita. 

Frank Plaisted, captain cross country 
track team Bowdoin. 

D. V. Caldwell, captain wrestling, Uni- 


versity of 

Frank A. 
of Llinois. 

The Aetna is particular about the men 
it is taking into this division and sending 
through the school. Quite a number of 
applicants have been rejected, the type 
of man sought being a leader, whether 
on the athletic field or in some other 
activity The men are obtained through 
those already in the department, one 
man recommending some other man or 
men he knew in and who, he 
feels, has those qualities whieh will win 
out in insurance and = salesmanship. 

In other words, the representatives do 
their own “scouting for talent.” The 
school is strong on discipline and those 
who enter it are quickly made to feel 


Washington. 
Gordon, baseball, University 


college 


that while their college background is 
all right and a good thing to build on 
each man has to make good all over 








FLORIDA 


Ordinary life insurance sales 
showed a gain of 51% in the first 
6 months of 1925 over the same 
period of 1924; July, 1925, 94% 
over July, 1924, the volume being 
$8,750,000. 

Men with clean records who can 
produce are desired by _ this 
Agency. 

W. R. LETCHER, General Agent 


Pacific Mutual Life 
Jacksonville, Fla. 











again and obey instructions from the 
company just as he would from a coach 
or college leader. The principal things 
taught at the school are insurance funda- 
mentals, group insurance, life and dis- 
ability, value of keeping down the lapse 
ratio, service to policyholders, and some 
general insurance knowledge outside of 
life and disability. 


INSURES “ZIT” FOR $1,000,000 

Reuben Samuels, well-known insurance 
agent of New York City and specialist in 
theatrical insurance, wrote a policy of $1, 
600,000 last week on C. F. Zittel, publisher 
of “Zit’s Theatrical Newspaper,” conces 
sionaire of the restaurant in Central Park, 
and formerly vaudeville editor of the New 
York “Evening Journal.” 
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A STRONG COM 
PANY Over Sixty 
Years in Business 
* Liberal as to : 
Safe 
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ve GROUP INSURANCE: 
What Are You Doing About It? 


Over 8,000 emplovers of the United States 
\ are carrying Group Insurance on the lives 
000 employees. 


This insurance covers whole groups of em- 
ployees under a single contract 
medical examination, in amounts varying 
from $500 to $10,000 per employee. Includes 
disability without 


d The demand for GROUP INSURANCE for 
Ay employees of factories, stores and business 
concerns of all kinds is rapidly increasing. 
It has proved of value to those who have 
adopted it and others will take it up as soon 
as they learn of its usefulness. 


“GROUP 
ANCE” will gladly be mailed you without 
It will repay your careful read- 
ing. Because of our liberal contracts, sixty 
years’ experience, unquestioned security and 
carefully trained personnel, the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Boston can effectively handle your group 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 





This newspaper owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpora- 
office and place of business 86 


Fulton Street, New York City. 


tion, 


Clarence 


Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; 
Jerome Philp, Associate Editor. The ad- 
dress of the officers is the office of this 
newspaper. Telephone number: Beek- 
man 2076. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
outside of Canada $1.50 for 
should be added. 
Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 


under the act of March 3, 1879. 


countries 


postage 


TESTIMONY OF WIVES 
The Gold Book of Life Insurance Sell 
ing, (1925 edition) is part of this issue. 


\mong the many attractive features of 


the publication is a symposium which 


will interest men in every walk of in 
surance life. It is a symposium contri 
buted by wives of insurance men in 
which they describe why they are glad 
that their husbands are in the vocation 
which they have adopted. Each one of 
these women says she is proud of the 
fact that her husband is an insurance 


man and no can read 
little 


the heart, 


msurance man 


those articles, written straight from 
without feeling a certain ex 


hilaration. The women feel deeply; they 


see the beneficence of insurance all 
around them; they regard the position 
held by their husbands as second to none 
in public esteem. 

If the wives feel that way about the 
business the husbands should step with 
a firmer stride and hold their heads 


high. If the public looked down on the 
men agents their wives would be the 
first to know it. 

AN AGENT’S PHILANTHROPY 


When Silas Chapman, Jr., an insurance 
Hartford, 
Taylor revealed a fact which he had been 


agent, died in Postmaster 


pledged not to mention during Mr. 


Chapman's lifetime. This was that every 
quarter of before 


Christmas, Mr 


year, for a a century, 


Chapman would ask 
about the number of letters and packages 
immigrants to 
relatives in the Old World 
Post Office for insuf 
postage. The lacking stamps he 
called 


“to people who 


addressed obviously by 
friends and 
and held in the 
ficient 
supply. This is 


would himself 


his yearly contribution 


live in foreign countries who might want 


their mail for Christmas.” 

In commenting upon this the New 
York “World” said: 

Mr. Chapman’s happy thought seems 


antedated the work of the good 
take 


to have 


people in our cities who more or 




















Members of Home Office Organization of Aetna Life Insurance Co. Who Attended Poland Springs Convention This Week 


One of the most interesting pictures taken at the conference of general agents of the 
which was in session until Tuesday afternoon of this week, was of the Home Office group. 
R. W. 
\. Bulkeley, 


Bottom row: C. V. 
Luther, Frank Bushnell, Morgan B. 
Wilkins, Sidney Holt, T. A. 

Top row: D. L. Carpenter, L. H. 
Edwards, F. W. Bidwell, Dr. R. B. 
J. Weyland, L. G. Welcher. 


Pickering, H. FE. 


Keith. 


H. B. Shields, manager of the Chicago 
claim department of the National Surety, 
commenced his claim work in the law 
offices of Abbott, MacPherran, Dancer, 
Gilbert & Doan in Duluth, Minn. From 
1915 to 1923 he was with the Employers 
Liability Assurance Corp., of London, 
England, acting as superintendent of 
their St. Paul, Minn., claim department 
and later as assistant to the pir pried = 6"% 
ent of the claim department at the U. 
Office of the company in Boston, Mass. 
He also acted for the Employers as su- 
perintendent of claims for Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and W. Virginia with 
headquarters in Cincinnati, Ohio. Com- 
meneing in 1923, Mr. DeShields was 
connected with the home office claim 
staff of the Maryland Casualty. 

4 


Ben A. Ruffin, of B. A. Ruffin & Com 


pany, Richmond, Va., local agency, 
Richmond, delivered an address this 
week before the seventeenth annual 


convention of the 
ers Association, 


Virginia Retail Jewel- 
his topic being “The In- 


visible Asset.” In his talk he stressed 
the value accruing to any civic or com- 
mercial organization from the further 
ance of the common good or abate- 
ment of improper practices achieved 


through mutual co-operation. The 
vention was held in Richmond Monday. 
The day previously, Mr. Ruffin address 
ed the Associated Men’s Bible classes 
of Richmond on the subject of evolu- 
tion. He read a very carefully prepared 
paper on this subject. He did this, he 
said, for fear that he might be misquot- 
ed if he spoke offhand. Mr. Ruffin 
teaches men’s Bible class at) Monu- 
ment Methodist church in his home city. 


con- 


* * 4 


James A. Reed, of Oak Park, IIl., has 
been thirty years with The Prudentia’ 
rising from agent to assistant superin- 
tendent to his present position of inspec- 
tor. He has always been in the Chicago 
district. 


less care of letters addressed to Santa 
Claus. His annual expenditure for 
stamps ran only to some $20 or $25, but 
it would be hard to overestimate the 
good) done by such a comparatively 
modest expenditure. With kindly 
thoughtfulness one does not have to be 
a millionaire to scatter good deeds in a 
world that needs them, Mr. Chapman 
found a way, 


Houghton, 
Brainard, E. E. 


Lippincott, 
Cragin, J. E. 


R. F. Kay, Lester O. Schriver, 
Cammack, Col. W. I 


Wright, 
Griffith, Jr., 


Richard L. 
Beers, H. P. 


Spencer Welton, vice-president of the 
idelity & Deposit, will act as toastmas- 
ter at the annual dinner of the National 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents and the International Association 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 


which will be held on Wednesday eve- 
ning, September 30, at French Licix 
Springs, French Lick, Ind. Others ap- 


pearing on the program will be Ernest 
Palmer, general manager and counsel for 
the Chicago Board of Underwriters, Chi- 
capo, Ts “Pht” Braniff, editor of the 
“Tebco Me ssenger * and production man- 
ager of the T. E. Braniff Co., Oklahoma 
Citv; H. E. Babcock, editor of the “Fed- 
eration News,” Detroit, and Charles Bur- 
ras, of W. B. Joyce & Co., Chicago, II. 
ie Os ees 
J. Ernest Teare has been elected 
Worthy Grand Patron of the Eastern 
Star order of the Masons, three-fourths 
of the membership of which is women. 
He joined the order twenty 
when his wile did. The big objective of 
the Eastern Star is to care for the aged 
through the establishment and financing 
of homes, and for children to develop 
into honorable men and women. The 
Kastern Star covers every state in the 
Union and half a dozen foreign countries, 
and there are 11,600 subordinate chapters. 
x *k x 


years ago 


Dr. Merrill J. King, the new director 


of the John Rogers Hegeman Memorial 
Laboratory of the Metropolitan Life 
at the Mt. McGregor Sanatorium, has 


had a wealth of pathological experience 
to undertake the planning and carrying 
out of constructive researches in the de- 
tection and amelioration of disease. After 
graduating from the School of Medicine 
of the University of Pennsylvania in 
1919, Dr. King served as intern at Mis- 
ericordia Hospital, Philadelphia, where 
he had special training in pathology, 
bacteriology, serology, and biochemistry. 
In June 1920 he passed the examinations 


of the National Board of Medical Ex- 
aminers and the following month was 
appointed assistant pathologist to the 


Boston City Hospital. A year later he 
became pathologist and director of lab- 
oratories at St. Luke’s Hospital, Cleve- 
land. In 1923 he went to Trudeau Sana- 
torium at Saranac Lake, where he be- 
came pathologist in the New York State 
Hospital at Ray Brook. Later he be- 
came pathologist at Cleveland City Hos- 
pital. The following winter he worked 


with Dr. MacCallum, pathologist of John 
Hopkins Hospital at Baltimore. 


Place, 


Gravengaard, E. C. 


Aetna Life at Poland Springs, 
Reading left to right: 

McCreary, Dr. E. K. Root, K. A. 
Kriend L. Wells, W. L. Dallas, H. I. 


Me., 


H. K. Richmond, J. B. Slemmon, R. S. 


M. Willson, 


Jowen, 


Edwin G. Ayer, son of Fred B. Ayer, 
president of the Fred P. Thomas Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, married Miss Laura A. 
Griffiths, of Me adville, Pa., Saturday 
evening, the ceremony taking place at 
Willoughby, a few miles east of Cleve 
land. Young Mr. Ayer is cashier in the 
office of the Fred P. Thomas Co. 

x ok Of 

_Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, noted sta- 

tistician of The Prudential, recently 
made eleven air flights in an investiga- 
tion he is making of aviation hazards. 
He has just returned from the Pacific 
Coast. He believes in the safety of avia- 
tion if proper precautions are taken: 
physical and mental condition of the 
pilot; physical condition of the plane; 
availability of proper landing fields and 
accessories or aids to navigation. 

x Ok 

Thad C. Bell, inspector of agencies for 
the New York Life with Richmond head- 
quarters, left this week on a vacation trip 
which will be extended as far as Seattle, 
Wash., and Vancouver, B. C. He plans 
to attend the annual convention of the 
Top club of his company at Coronado 
Beach, Calif., before returning home. 
Members of the $200,000 club who write 
$350,000 or more are eligible for member- 
ship in the Top club. 

x Ok Ok 

Ruth Jewell, employed by the New 
York Life, became famous overnight as 
the winner of the first red-headed bath- 
ing beauty contest at Luna Park, Coney 
Island. Miss Jewell, crowned “Miss 
Luna, 1925,” was enthroned in one of 
the Luna motor floats at the Mardi Gras 
parade this week. She has already re- 
ceived several tempting offers to go on 
the stage or in the “movies,” but has 
turned them all down. 

xk OK 


Frederick W. George, nephew of Henry 
W. George, treasurer of the Metropolitan 
Life and himself an employee of that 
company, has received the four-year 
scholarship at Princeton University of- 
fered by Company L of the 307th Infan- 
try for the best all-around man attending 
the 1925 military training camps at 
Plattsburg. 

kk Ok 

Myers E. Baker, Inc., Great Neck, Nas- 
sau County, has been chartered at Al- 
bany to conduct an insurance agency. 
James E. Baker, Frank Crowell, and 
M. FE. Baker, Great Neck, are the incor- 
porators. 
is attorney for the corporation. 


E. J. Parsons, New York City, 
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How Companies View 
Commissioners’ Edicts 


KENDRICK GATHERS OPINIONS 


Iowa Insurance Commissioner Secures 
Variety of Answers to Series of 
Questions on Subject 


Insurance Commissioner W. R. C. Ken- 
drick of lowa has made an exhaustive 
study of the force and effect of depart- 
mental ‘rulings and the attitude of the 
courts thereon, and has secured the writ- 
ten opinion of other insurance commission- 
ers and company executives on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Kendrick revealed the results 
of his analysis at the national convention of 
insurance commissioners held this week at 
Texas. His report is so 
lengthy that it cannot be fully reviewed 
in this issue. 


San Antonio, 


However, that section deal- 
ing with the attitude of company execu- 
tives toward rulings issued by the com- 
missioners is reproduced herewith: 

In reply to my first question, namely, 
Under what conditions should rulings be 
promulgated, the president of one of our 
large life insurance companies stated: 

“T would say that rulings should be pro- 
mulgated in every instance where it is 
necessary to protect both the interests and 
equities of the policyholders or insuring 
public of the state, and this regardless of 
whether or not there is any law on the 
statute books to support the ruling. In 
other words, if | were insurance commis- 
sioner of any state, | would conceive it to 
be my duty to look after the interests of 
the insured, as the companies are usually 
able to look after their own interests. I 
think this should be tempered to the extent 
that if a commissioner is going to go sled 
length on rulings, he should be very sure 
that there is a real evil which he is trying 
to remedy or prevent. Rulings on matters 
of routine and of a purely technical nature 
should studiously be refrained from, as they 
are only annoying and complicating in their 
results and serve no real purpose.” 


Views Sharply Divided 


With reference to my second question, 
namely, Should they be limited to the in- 
terpretation of some express statute, the 
replics | received disclose a sharp division 
of opinion. 

The following excerpt expresses the 
views of those who believe in confining 
our rulings to the interpretation of some 
express statute. It reads: 

“Under no circumstances should statutes 
be passed or departmental rulings promul- 
gated which affect the freedom of the ad- 
ministrative functions of the companies’ 
executives. Just so long as the financial 
standing of a company remains unimpaired 
and its policyholders are properly dealt with, 
that company should be permitted to con- 
cuct its business and maintain its organi- 
zation along the lines which the executive 
officers deem best for its interests. No 
one can object to wise statutes regulating 
the business or to insurance department 
rulings made in conformity therewith, but 
When cither statutes or rulings presume to 
dictate the general business methods of 
the companies, they become obnoxious and 
un-American and have the tendency to 
destroy all initiative by interfering with 
the right of any corporation to lawfully 
conduct its business in its own way, pro- 
vided, of course, that the rights of the 
public are not jeopardized thereby. Gen- 
erally speaking, insurance department rul- 
ings should be limited to the interpreta- 
tion of some express statute in order to 


avoid difficulties or complications which 
might arise from unwise and arbitrary 
regulations. There have been instances 


of departmental rulings which were con- 
cededly unlawful, but with which the com- 


panies had to comply under threat of re- 
vocation of licenses.” 

While the following excerpt expresses 
a broader view and favors the exercise 
of discretion on the part of the supervisory 
officials : 

“No, rulings are very desirable and often 
necessary, to interpret or make practicable 
the law or code of the state, but in the ab- 
sence of a statute on an important point at 
issue, the ruling of a commissioner will be 
of great help to the business. Such rul- 
ings will tend to standardize practices, 
stop and often prevent, abuses and unfair 
practices and methods.” 


Ruling in Absence of Statute 


My third question, however, opened the 
flood gates and furnished the opportunity 
for the company executives to express 
themselves unrestrained, and they did. One 
would naturally expect company officials 
to withhold their unqualified endorsement 
to the promulgation of departmental rul- 
ings affecting the management of their 
business and trespassing upon their assumed 
right to reserve that prerogative to them- 
selves; but it is surprising how equally 
divided they are on that subject. You will 
remember that my third question read as 
follows: In the absence of an express 
statute upon the subject at issue, do you 
helieve it is within the discretion, and also 
advisable, to promulgate a ruling in the 
event the commissioner deems it necessary 
for the promotion of the best interests of 
the insurance business ? 

The attitude of company officials who do 
not have the fullest confidence in the abil- 
ity of insurance commissioners is interest- 
ingly disclosed in the following excerpt 
taken from a letter received from the pres- 
ident of a prominent eastern casualty com- 
pany. It reads: 

“The answer to this is inevitably ‘No.’ 
One of the difficulties from which the in- 
surance business is suffering at this time is 
too much unauthorized regulation by those 
who are generally incompetent, and_ if 
competent, not in position to fully com- 
prehend and determine what is for the best 
interests of the business. It is not rea- 
sonable to suppose that the superintendent 
of insurance of any state could reach a 
satisfactory result, for the very good and 
sufficient reason that even if he were other- 
wise capable, he is not: (A) Close enough 
to the business and its workings and man- 
agement; and (B) even if he were, he 
could not lay down an inflexible rule which 
would be practicable, workable and satis- 
factory.” 


Should Take Initiative 


It is refreshing, however, to know that 
the lack of confidence in insurance com- 
missioners so clearly disclosed in the ex- 
cerpt above quoted is not shared by a great 
many of the presidents of our largest in- 
surance companies. A conspicuous majority 
of company executives realize that imsur- 
ance commissioners are confronted with 
problems affecting the insurance business, 
either directly or indirectly, in the solu- 
tion of which said public officials are with- 
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out express statutes to guide, or even aid 
them. This class believes that the com- 
missioner is not only exercising his proper 
jurisdiction, but also performing a_bene- 
ficient public service when he takes such 
action as promotes the best interests of the 
insurance business, even in the absence of 
an express statute. The following excerpt 
illustrates the attitude of that class of com- 
pany executives: 


“Iexperience has shown me that not all 
of the intricate questions involved in in- 
surance are covered by statute. And also 
that there are numerous situations arising 
where action must be either indicated or 
controlled by some central authority, and 
that central authority is naturally the in- 
surance department. So that | believe that 
the person in charge of the insurance de- 
partment should have temporary power of 
laying down a rule for the guidance of one 
or more companies under his supervision. 
| believe that in this connection there are 
situations when it is absolutely necessary 
for the protection of either insurance com- 
pany or the policyholders that some step 
should be taken which may not be directly 
covered by statute.” 


As to my fourth question, namely, 
Whether a departmental ruling should 
have the force of a statute, company ex- 
ecutives are also divided. The greater 
majority of those replying to my _ letter 
emphatically express their opposition to 
rulings having such effect; while many 
executives of the larger companies take 
the position that if the ruling is within 
the statutory power of the commissioner, 
it should have the force of a statute. 

Concerning my fifth query, namely, 
Whether such ruling should be final, com- 
pany executives are unanimous in_ their 
opinion that such rulings should not be 
final and that some method of review should 
always be available. A's to the procedure, 
they decline to express an opinion. A few 
expressed an opinion that an appeal should 
be taken direct to a lower state court at 
the official domicile of the commissioner. 
However, all express their view that, what- 
ever procedure is adopted, it should afford 
a speedy hearing and determination of the 
question at issue. 


— 
Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 








United States Fire Branch: 45 John Street, New York 


J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent 





U. S.—Statement December 31, 1924 


ABBRIS -« «© & © tt 
PREMIUM RESERVE .. . 
OTHER LIABILITIES .. . 
NET SURPLUS .... . 


$6,691,491.37 
1,499,924 9? 
750,177.51 
4,441,388.93 





Upholds Plans For 
Uniform Commissions 


FAVORS 20% AS BEST RATE 


Insurance Commissioner Julian of Aia- 
bama Believes Uniform Rate Will 
Help Fire Insurance 
Frank N. Julian, Superintendent. of 
Insurance for Alabama, defended com- 
mission uniformity in fire insurance be- 
fore the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, meeting this week 
at San Antonio, Texas. He is partic- 
ularly impressed with the 20% flat scale 
recently adopted in the territory of the 
Southeastern Underwriters Association 
and believes an extention of that scheme 
over the country would eliminate many 
of the excess commission troubles now 
facing the fire companies. In address- 
ing the convention Mr. Julian said in 

part: 
“Commissions 


represent one of the 
principal [ 


acquisition costs of the fire 
insurance business. Insurance Depart 
ments are interested in this subject, 
first, as to whether or not uniform com 
missions—uniform pay to agents—will 
reduce the cost of doing business and 
thereby ultimately reduce the cost of 
insurance,to the public. t+ occurs to me 
that the interest of Insurauce Depart- 
ments is therefore to view this question 
from the point of lower acquisition costs, 
and it is to be hoped lower insurance 
costs to the public. Considering the 
question from this angle and bearing in 
mind that Southeastern territory is the 
field in which the first uniform commis- 
sion rule has been applied let us review 
past history, consider some analagous 
events and discuss (what may be) the 
results: 

“The 20% flat commissions as applied 
in Southeastern territory will amount 
to a saving of less than 10% in commis 
sions paid, but will be a vast savings in 
clerical and accounting work, both for 
the company and the agent and _ this 
will mean a substantial saving to the 
companies. 

Will Check Number of Companies 

“The flat 20% commission will have 
a tendency to check the increasing num- 
ber of companies in Southeastern terri- 
tory; these companies in their endeavor 
to secure business were paying exces- 
sive commissions; the companies made 
little or no underwriting profits and due 
to this fact excess-commission-paying 
companies were willing to change. It is 
significant, too, that two of the com 
panies in Southeastern territory, reput 
ed to be paying the highest commissions 
of any, have sold out to one of the 
‘big fleets.’ 

“Uniform commissions will solidify 
agency forces and will repel in a large 
measure the attacks on the agency sys- 
tem. Uniform commissions will stabal- 
ize the business of fire insurance just as 
it has life insurance. 

“An evil of the brokerage system that 
promises to involve practically all of the 
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larger cor panics 1s the excess commis 
allowed ‘auto finance companies.’ 
{ uniformity prevails this evil will 
time be corrected by drastic legisla 
ve enactments and to. prevent this 
onipanics must now begin to ‘set their 
ouses in order. There is really no jus 
tification for the various and = varying 
rates of commissions existing. If a risk 


n New York is worth a commission of 


$e an identical risk in Alabama should 
‘ orth 40%. 
Excepted Cities Problem 

excepted cit is another problem 
confronting the fire insurance business 
It will take nerve, and a lot of it, to 
orrect this evil It is a duty of the 
companies and when the companies ad 
nut failure in correcting the evils point 
ed out, then Insurance Departments may 


be compelled to appeal to legislatures. 


‘Another evil that has appeared is the 
practice of some companies im paying 
higher commissions by way of vratui 
ties, or by allowing a collection or ad 
justing fee, by paying the salary of some 
employee in the agency and by the same 
underground: methods that formerly ex 
isted in life insurance some companies 
are adding to agency cost To what 
extent this practice is indulged in To am 
not prepared to state 

“With a fixed commiussion charge and 
other consequent expenses the compan 


it and fe Insurance Commissioners 
are in a. better position to figure los 
ratios and they can in a more intelligent 
and scientific manner prepare schedules 
of rates that will reflect losses 

“Uniform commissions are desirable 
Southeastern territory has blazed a trail 
ind it remains to be seen whether or 
not other will follow the lead of | the 
Southeastern territory.” 

Phe Phoenix Brokerage Corporation, 
New York City, insurance, has been 
charte ed at Albany with $10,000 capital 
by S. ib. Rosenthal, C. J. Heermance and 

M. Ree of 132 West 31st stre¢ i Man 
hattan 

















Preaches Economy 
For Commissioners 
WOULD KEEP EXPENSES DOWN 


Commissioner Luning of Florida Takes 
«Keynote From Coolidge At San 
Antonio Meeting 


1 ( O. J. PRIOR, President 


of Florida, and president of the National 


Luning, insurance commissioner 








INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Stmied Fire Insane Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 

















Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
the economic values of the 
convention at the annual meeting of the 
commissioners this week at San Antonio, 


than could have been accomplished by 
the departments individually. 
“President Coolidge has said: 


spoke ol 


Pexas. Through the system of examina “Tl favor the policy of cconomy, not 
tions now in vogue and through other because I wish to save money, but be- 
savings plans the insurance commis cause IT wish to save people. The men 
sloners are greatly reducing the expen and women of this country who toil are 
ditures which might otherwise have to the ones who bear the cost of the govern- 
be made in establishing the regulation ment. Every dollar that we carelessly 
of insurance by individual states. On waste means that their life will be so 
this subject Commissioner Luning said: much the more meager. Every dollar 
“In a federal republic, such as ours, that we prudently save means that their 
with cach state practically supreme with life will be so much the more abundant. 
in its own borders, with insurance a Economy is idealism in its most. prac- 
business not subject to control by the — tical form.” 
veneral government under the inter “This, | think, is the principle which 
state commerce clause of the constitu should govern insurance departments, in 
tion insurance companies are subjected — their relations with the companies, and 


to endless and in many cases expensive which should govern the companies in 
and vexatious regulations and restric their relations with their policyholders. 
tions of conflicting and contradictory The men and women who put. their 
character \ convention such as this money into insurance companies are en 
can be of foremost importance in bring titled to a fair return upon their in- 
ing order out of these chaotic condi vestment; their officers, employes and 
tions, and the organization has already agency forces are entitled to adequate 
been such a factor In the single mat compensation for the great services they 
ter of examination of insurance com render the public; yet it is to the high- 
panies, under the supervision of a com est interest of companies, employes and 
mittee of this convention, with the in agents, as well as to the insuring public, 
terested states represented, instead of that the margin of expense should be 
indiscriminate and poorly conducted ex kept within reasonable bounds. Consid 
aminations by individual departments, ering the vital necessity of insurance 
the convention has saved the companies as a basis of credit, and the impossibil 


yreat annoyance and unnecessary ex ity of maintaining our present indus 
pense, and has assured a more accu irial and commercial system without its 
ate proof of solveney, which is the pri aid, economy in insurance should be re 
mary purpose of such examinations, garded as just as vital as economy in 


taxation. In my own. state, notwith- 
standing the great expenditures in the 
reclamation of the Everglades and in the 
construction of a vast system of state 
and federal aid roads, our people spent 
last year 50 per cent more for insur- 
ance than the state expended for all pur- 
poses, and I do not doubt that a similar 
situation prevails in other states.” 


LLOYD’S MAY ENTER HERE 


American Lloyd’s of Chicago, Files Cer- 
tificate In Albany And Will Probably 
Seek License 

American Lloyds, Ltd., of Chicago, of 
which Charles G. Palmer is president, 
chartered under Illinois laws with a 
capital of $100,000, has filed a certificate 
of statement and designation in the of- 
fice of the secretary of state to enable 
it to do business in this state. The New 
York office is 1819 Broadway, Manhat- 
tan. At the office of the State Super- 
intendent of Insurance it was stated that 
before the company can do business in 
this state it will be necessary to obtain 
a state license so to do and it is antici- 
pate application will be shortly made. 

The New York branch proposes to act 
attorneys in fact for the Chicago 
group of American Lloyds who are now 
doing business there. Whether or not 
an application to do business in this 
state will be granted by the department 
cannot be ascertained until after such 
application has been filed. 
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LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 








Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres, and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secreta y 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Newark, N. J. 


Organised 1855 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 8,536,871.80 


Net Surplus.... 3,586,660.11 


$15,123,531.91 


Assets 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$6,586,660.11 





Henry M. Gratz, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

Joha Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Welle T. Bassett, Secreta 


Girard F.«M. 


INSURANCE CO. 
ef Philadelphia 
Orgamzed 1853 

Statement January 1, 1925 


Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


THE 
MECHANICS 
INSURANCE CO. 
ef Philadelphia 
Orgamsed 1854 


Statemeat January 1, 1925 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
allother liabilities | 2,575,127.95 


Net Surplus.... 1,000,362.98 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 

ance Fund and 

Reserve for all 

other liabilities. . 3,213,098.14 


Net Surplus. ... 1,260,934.06 


Assets ........$5,474,032.20 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$2,260,934.06 


Assets ........$4,175,490.93 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,600,362.98 




















H. M. Schmitt, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, 

A. H. Hassinger, retary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
ef Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ovaanierd 1866 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities... 


Net Surplus.... 


3,751,385.75 
501,427.56 


Assets ........$5,252,813.31 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,501,427.56 
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Fire Insurance in Siam 








As a fire insurance field, Siam presents 
very poor prospects for the moment, and 
very few foreign companies have so far 
deemed it worth while to operate in that 
country. There are, however, a few for- 
cign companies work there through 
general agencies, but it is doubtful 
whether the trouble involved has been 
worth while. 

No deposit is required to do business 
in Siam, and there are no special regu- 
lations, such as are in vogue in the 
United States, to be observed. Further, 
there is no tariff or rating association, 
although some of the foreign companies 
working there have an understanding 
between each other as regards the mini- 
mum rate to charge. 

Business is itself, whether insurance 
or otherwise, practically confined to the 
capital, namely, Bangkok, a town of very 
mixed construction, containing but few 
substantial buildings and with no fire 
fighting appliances worthy of the name. 
The experience of the companies in 
Bangkok has been, generally speaking, 
bad over a term of years and the moral 
hazard is little better than the physical. 

One of the chief disadvantages which 
Husiness labors under is the insane, cut- 
throat competition from Chinese native 
companies, Whose name is legion. These 
companies operate on practically identi- 
cal lines to their counterparts in China, 
that is to say, they give enormous re- 
bates on the generally agreed rates; 
sometimes the rebates amount to as 
much as 75%, but the average works out 
at about 65%. Most of these Chinese 


To Amend Newark Plan to 
uive All Agents Same Rights 

The Fire Insurance Society of New- 
ark, last week decided to formulate an 
amendment to the agreement limiting the 
number of agencies and commissions 
and send it to the member companies 
for suggestions and eventually submit it 
for adoption by mail vote. There has 
been considerable objection to the pro- 
vision that agents in Newark may write 
anywhere in the territory supervised by 
the Society, but Class B agents in the 
territory outside Newark may _ write 
only dwelling business in the City of 
Newark. 

It is proposed to change this and give 
agents in and out of the city the same 
privileges, limited only by the commis- 
sions of authority granted them by their 
companies. Some companies will not 
permit their outside agents to write in 
the city, but others have done so for 
years and desire to continue the plan. 


MAINE AGENTS MEET 


The Maine Association of Insurance 
Agents at its recent meeting re-elected 
President Joseph M. Roche, of Portland, 
and Secretary-Treasurer Joseph T. Cole. 
Other officers include First Vice-Presi- 
dent George H. Macomber, of Augusta; 
Second Vice-President Walter Ladd, of 
Rockland ; Third Vice-President N. P. 
Renouf, of Biddleford, and Ivan E. Lang, 
chairman of the executive committee. 
rhe convention voted to approve the ac- 
tion of the National Association in pro- 
testing the Chrysler-Palmetto plan, and 
also voted to uphold the Milwaukee Dec- 
laration, 


companies are of mushroom growth, but 
distinctly lucrative to the person who 
happens to be managing them from time 
to time. Their idea of insurance finance 
is, to say the least, humorous. They use 
very simple means of ascertaining their 
position at the end of the year, by sub- 
tracting the losses from the premiums. 
The resulting balance is regarded as 
profit! These remarks refer only to the 
second and third rate Chinese companies. 
There are Chinese native companies who 
do manage things better and have a bet- 
ter understanding of insurance business 
requirements than that, but they are 
very few in number and the distinction 
is only a relative one. 

Outside of Bangkok, in up-country 
towns, only the Chinese companies write 
business as it is far too hazardous and 
uncontrollable for a self-respecting com- 
pany to write. A large proportion of the 
risks on the books of the companies 
consist of rice mills, of which commodity 
Siam exports large amounts to the 
neighboring countries. 

This shipment of rice is covered under 
marine policies, and here again marine 
business has proved equally unprofitable. 
Although the cargoes are shipped by 
first class steamers from Bangkok to 
Sing pore and require a rate of three- 
eighiis to 1% F.P.A., the craft risk in 
Singajore and other ports of shipment 
is so great as to preclude any company 
making money. Some little time ago it 
was agreed to charge an extra quarter 
of 1% F.P.A. for the risk of craft, but 
even this additional has not put the 
business on the right side. 


PAISLEY MADE A SPECIAL 

Charles F. Paisley has been appointed 
special agent of the Travelers Fire for 
the Boston metropolitan and suburban 
field. He is a graduate of Pratt Insti- 
tute of New York, and has been con 
nected with the Factory Insurance Asso- 
ciation and several agency offices in 
Boston. 

Vanderveer-Bachman Agency,  Inc., 
Syracuse insurance agency, has been 
chartered at Albany with $10,000 capital. 
K. V. Vanderveer, Joshua Bachman, 
and J. H. Farnham, Syracuse, are direc 
tors and subscribers. 


Agents Announce 
Kansas City Program 


WILL 


DISCUSSIONS FEATURE 


Schemes, Mil- 
and Other 
List 


Automobile Insurance 


waukee Declaration, 
Problems on_ the 


The National Association of Insurance 
Agents has announced its tentative pro- 
gram for the thirtieth annual convention 
which will be held at Kansas City, Mo., 
October 6 to 9 inclusive. Some of the 
principal topics for general discussion 
will include the Chrysler-Palmetto and 
General Motors automobile insurance 
plans, together with other features of 
auto insurance agents’ qualifications ; 
application of principles, which includes 
the Milwaukee Declaration; influences 
in opposition to a_ stabilized agency 
system and public relations. 

Headquarters will be maintained at 
the Hotel Muehlebach. In addition to 
the business sessions there will be enter- 
tainment in the form of the annual get- 
together dinner, a supper dance given 
by the Kansas City agents, automobile 
rides and golf matches. 

Following is the complete program as 
tentatively arranged: 

October 5 
National 
Muehlbach, State 


Monday, 

10.00 A. M Meeting of 
Committee, Tlotel 
floor. 

10.00 A. M.-—-State Convention, Kansas As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, Ball Room, Hotel 
Muehlbach 

10.00 A. -M.—-State Convention, Missouri 
Association of Insurance Agents, Pompeian room 
Hotel Baltimore. 

8.00-11.00 P. M.-—(Tentative) Theatre Party 
and Buffet Supper of above two state associations. 

Tuesday, October 6 

10.00 A. M.--Meeting of State 
otfcers with National [Executive 
Assembly Room, mezzanine 
Muehibach. 

1.00 P.M. —-Complimentary 
ference, State Association 
dining room mezzanine floor, 
Past Prseident EK. M. Allen, 
presiding. 

1.00 PP. M.—Complimentary Luncheon Con- 
ference, State Association Secretaries. Private 
dining room, mezzanine floor, Hotel Muehlbach. 
Donald G. North, member National Executive 
Committee, New Haven, Connecticut, presiding. 


Executive 
Suite, 3rd 


Association 
Committee, 
floor, Hotel 


Luncheon Con 
Presidents. Officers’ 
Hotel Muehlbach. 


Helena, Arkansas, 


4.00 P. M Meeting National Ke xecutive 
Committee. 
7.00 P. M.-—Get-together dinner and Enter- 


Hotel 
Wednesday Forenoon, October 7 
Invocation Reverend James Pernette DeWollfe, 
Reetor, St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, Kansas 

City. 
Greetings from Fred €. 
Kansas City Insurance Agents Association. 
Address of Welcome, Honorable Sam A. 
Baker, Governor of Missouri. 
Response, Past President 


tainment, Pompeian Room, Baltimore. 


Child, 


President, 


James L. Case, 








Capital 
Premium Reserve 


FIRE - MARINE - AUTOMOBILE - 








Organized 1859 


Natio! Liborty 


Insurance Company 


of America. 
Head Office: 700 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1925 


Reserve for Taxes and all other Liabilities.................scccscccecccseceseceeee 1,287,350.83 
CE Bo dincccasccececivcssicdcccdcnssccceancees eccucecaccdcsnsiagcecdbipinsscn GEE 
Total Assets ..... heidatstmacdasadstssscasdadaidbbadsddlaieacddtacdicniabceueue 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDER. ........cccccsccccccccccccccoscccs: 


WINDSTORM - TORNADO - SPRINKLER 
LEAKAGE - EXPLOSION - RENT and RENTAL VALUES - TOURIST BAGGAGE - 
RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION - USE and OCCUPANCY 
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ceeceeeeeees $5,503,663.25 














Norwich, Connecticut. 

President’s Annual Address, 
Moffatt, Newark, New Jersey. 

Executive Committee’s Report, Cliff C. Jones, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Secretary-Treasurer’s 
Bennett, New York City. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Presentation of Communications. 

Address—The Valve of Organization, Honor- 
able J. C. Luning, President, National Conven 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. 
The Agent’s Proper Service. 
cussion. 

(a) To the Company 

(b) To the Assured 

General Open Discussion. 

(This feature of a General Discussion on any 
desired subject will precede the closing of each 
session of the Convention.) 

Wednesday Afternoon 

Greetings from the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents, President James 
W. Henry, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Report of the Finance Committee, J. A. 
Giberson, Alton, Lllinois, Chairman. 

Report cf the Legislative Committee, 


Thomas C. 


Report, Walter H. 


A General Dis 


Colonel 


Walker ‘Taylor, Wilmington, North Carolina, 
Chairman. 
Effective Office Management. A General 


Discussion, led by W. E. Harrington, Atlanta, 

Georgia, 
Trade 

Discussion. 


Groups in Insurance. A General 
(Illustrated by the position of the 


National Retail Dry Goods Association.) 

The Automobile Situation. A General Dis- 
cussion, 

(a) The Chrysler-Palmetto Scheme. 

(b) The General Exchange Insurance Cor 


poration (General Motors) 


(c) Commercial Credit Companies. 
(d) Auto Club Reciprocals. 
(e) The Dealer Agent. 


Insurance 
Chamber of 


Liability 
Automobile 


(f) Compulsory 

(g) National 
merce. 

Report of Membership Committee, Clyde B. 
Smith, Lansing, Michigan, Chairman. 

Rating the Moral Hazard. A General Dis 
cussion, led by Frank L. Gardner, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 

Qualification — of 
cussion. 

(a) For State 

Cb) Eligibility 
Membership. 

(c) Sole Agency 

Awarding the Woodworth Memorial Pre 
sentation by George D. Markham, St. Louis 
Chairman, Memorial Committee 

8.00 P. M First Meeting, 
Resolutions, Assembly Room, 
Motel Muehlebach 


Thursday Morning, October 8 
(Note—-Prior to the opening of the Conven 
tion session and at 8.00 A. M. a Breakfast Con 
ference will be held in the private Dining Room 
mezzanine floor, Hotel Muehlebach, in’ charge 
of Earl E. Fisk, Chairman of the Special Com 
mittee Cooperating with Chambers of Com 
merce Presidents of all State Associations and 
Chairmen of all State Committees working with 
Chambers of Commerce are expected to attend. 
The Conference will close at 9.45). 
Report of Casualty and Surety Committee, W. 
kk. Harrington, Atlanta, Georgia, Chairman. 
Report of Grievance Committee, R. P. De Van, 
Charleston, West Virginia, Chairman. 
Influences in Opposition to a 


Com 


Agents. A General Dis 


laws. 
Association 


License—licensing 
Standard for 


Limitation. 


Committee on 
mezzanine floor, 


stabilized 


Agency System. <A General Discussion. 
(a) The Increasing Number of Incompetent 
Agents. 


(b) Branch 
(c) Company Fleets. 
(d) Absence of Complete 
tween Companies and Agents 
(e) The Total Expense Ratio 
(f) Unethical Practices of 
and Agents. 

(g) Lack of Agency Interest in Good Under- 
writing 

(h) Reinsurance of Unethical Business. 

Application of Principles A General Dis 
cussion. 

(a) By Local Boards 

(b) By State Associations. 

(c) By the National Association. 

Friday Morning, October 9 

Local Board Activities. A General Discussion. 

Casualty Lines, Developing and Handling. 
Presented by Thomas E. Braniff, Oklahoma City, 
Past President, National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents 

Report of Special Committee Cooperating with 
Chambers of Commerce, Earl E. Fisk, Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, Chairman. 

Public Relations A General 

(a) The Fire Waste Contest 

(b) Through Chambers of Commerce 

(c) Public Service in Legislation 

(d) Curtailment of Life, Fire, and 
Waste 

Report of Fire 
Committee—--W. B 
consin, Chairman. 

Friday Afternoon 

Report of Committee on Resolutions 

Report of Committee on Nominations. 

Election of Officers 

Presentation of Awards: 


Offices. 


Understanding Be 


Both 


Companies 


Discussion 


Accident 


Prevention and Conservation 


Calhoun, Milwaukee, Wis 


President’s Member- 


ship Cup and Des Moines Attendance Cup. 
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-A Romance 


of Industry 


OT only in whistling lariat and tramp- 
ling herd does the romance of our great 
meat industry lie. 

A more fascinating story still is the develop- 
ment of the packing science. 

From a scattered, hand-to-mouth system the 
packers have evolved a method of distribution 
that is a marvel of American ingenuity. The or- 
ganization and sanitation of the country’s meat 
supply is one of the achieve- 
ments of the century. But how 
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complished without Insurance? What business 
man would invest in vast packing plants, in 
thousands of railroad cars, in costly equipment 
without insurance protection? 

The Liverpool and London and Globe has 
done its share in bringing the cattle range to 
the back door of the Nation’s markets. 





Many Liverpool and London and Globe 
policies issued to the packing industry add a 
chapter to the company’s 

record in serving the Nation's 





could these t hi ngs have been ac- 
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Canada Asks Uniform 
Policies for Annexes 


WOULD LIMIT THEIR ACTIONS 


Insurance Superintendents’ Convention 
at Winnipeg Hears Report on Policy 
Requirements 


One of the most interesting reports 
submitted last week at the eighth annual 
conference at Winnipeg, Canada, of the 
Provincial Superintend- 
dealt with uniform 
policy form requirements for underwrit- 
This the 
annexes has been a sore spot in Canada 


Association of 


ents of Insurance, 


ers’ agencies. problem of 


insur- 
ance departments there decided to place 

limitation on the activity. The com- 
mittee appointed by the conference last 
year to report on proper requirements 
submitted the following at the meeting 
this month: 


as well as in this country and the 


“Your Committee made specific recom- 
mendations regarding this question at 
the last annual conference held = at 
Toronto, the principles of which recom- 
mendations were adopted by the Confer- 
ence and subsequently the legislation with 
regard to underwriters’ agencies appear- 
ing in the Ontario Statutes, with slight 
suggested amendment, was adopted. 

“Prior to the recent revision of the 
Saskatchewan Act a meeting was ar- 
ranged between representatives of insur- 
ance companies interested in underwrit- 
ers’ agencies and the Superintendent of 
Insurance for the province of Saskatche- 
wan; the meeting to be held in Regina, 
January 2nd. To this meeting your 
Committee was invited both by the com- 
panies interested and the Superintendent 
of Insurance for Saskatchewan and be- 
ing urged by the other Superintendents 


to be present, he finally agreed in spite 
of the fact that the date of the meeting 
Was most inconvenient. 


“Your Committee received specific in- 
structions from the other Superintendents 
that, as their representative, they de- 


sired him to adhere strictly to the terms 
of the report made to the last Confer- 
ence. The question was discussed from 


every angle at considerable length and 
the meeting finally adopted the follow- 
ing uniform requirements; a typewritten 
copy of which was signed by all repre- 
sentatives present. 


Uniform Requirements 

. That all reference to underwriters 
be deleted from the face of the policy 
except for the purpose of counter signa- 
ture, for which purpose a rubber stamp 
would be suitable, but if the name of the 
‘Underwriters’ -Agency’ be printed at 
the foot of the policy for counter signa- 
ture purposes gothic type not larger than 

SIX point must be used. 
That 


emblem, 


no distinctive trade mark or 
other than one exactly sim- 
ilar to that used on the ordinary policies 
issued in the Province by the Company, 
shall appear on any part of the policy 
form, including the filing back. 

That the consent to assignment or 
transfer endorsements must be made on 
behali of the Company, and not of an 
‘Underwriters’ Agency’ by the agent. 


“4. On no other part of the policy 
shall the name of the ‘Underwriters 
Agency” appear except that for identi- 
fication purposes the words ‘issued 


through the Sannenmnunanens 
Underwriters’ Agency’ may be permitted 
on what is known as the filing back of 
the policy, following the name of the 
Company and in type not larger than 
half the depth of that used in printing 
said name, same to be boxed around 
with solid or double leaded lines and to 
be separated from the name of the Com- 
pany by a clear space not less than half 
inch in depth. 

That all readings be recited as 9 
ing gh ender to and forming part of < 
policy of the Company, and not of an 
‘Underwriters’ Agency.’ 


“An agreement having at last been ar- 
rived at your Committee would urge 
upon insurance departments that com- 
panies be required to live strictly up to 
the terms of the agreement without any 
deviation whatever, and further, the 
companies having pre-empted the expres- 
sion ‘Underwriters’ Agency’ and legis- 
lation having been drafted under that 
name no change, such as ‘Underwriters’ 
Department’ should be permitted. In 
this way it would seem that. the re- 
opening of this vexed question may be 
precluded. 


Explanation of Clauses 


“For the benefit of those who 
not be familiar with the history of this 
discussion it seems advisable to add a 
few words of explanation regarding the 
various clauses of the agreement. 

“1. The provision for 
adopted largely on 
Underwriters whose 
signature to insurance 
other companies there 


may 


was 
York 


specific 


counter signature 
account of the New 
charter required a 

contracts; in the case of 

appears to be no reason 
why contracts should be countersigned other than 
in the usual way, by agents of the company. The 
restriction in the size of the type used was cal- 
culated to insure the name of the Underwriters’ 
Agency being used in a formal way and not in 
any way as an advertisement. 

“2. The 


blems 


prohibiting distinctive em 
with the general requirement 


object of 
was in line 


that the policy form must be the usual form used 
by the company and not a special form for use 
Ly the Underwriters’ Agency. 

“3. Past experience made this provision appear 


necessary. 

This provision and the 
to be quite frequently 
line with the agreement 
tween the Insurance 
ot Ohio and the 


need of it appears 
misunderstood ; it is in 

arrived at in 1919 be 
Commissioner of the State 
Companies. When your Com 


inittee first read this provision he took exception 
to it, as being inadvisable and contrary to the 
general scheme of other restrictive provisions but 
after more mature consideration in the light ot 
over twenty-five years’ experience as an agent, 
he realized that, in the public interest, it is neces 
sary to provide some distinctive advertisement, so 
that the assured may readily distinguish a policy 


supplied by one agent trom that supplied by an 
other and yet preclude the possibility of any 
camouflaging of the name and identity of the, so 


“5..The object of this provision is similar to 


that of the other provisions. 

“Immediately after this Regina meeting 
the legislature of the Province of Sas- 
katchewan considered the consolidation 
and revision of the Saskatchewan Insur- 
ance Act and the terms of this Under- 
writers’ Agency Agreement were therein 
incorporated, but since the provision re- 
quires that the policy used must be in a 
form approved by the Superintendent it 
was not necessary to incorporate in the 
statutory requirements all the details of 
the agreement. 

“This question of what, if any, restric- 
tions should be placed upon underwrit- 
ers’ agencies has, during the last ten 
or fifteen years, been the subject of 
much controversy, sometimes bitter con- 
troversy, on both sides of the interna- 
tional boundary. A compromise has now 
been accepted both by the companies and 
the Insurance Departments of most of 
the Provinces of Canada. Your Com- 
mittee, therefore, suggests to the com- 
panies that if all of them do not live 
strictly up to the spirit as well as the 
letter of this agreement, there is only 
one other alternative, and that is, abso- 
lute prohibition of underwriters’ agen- 
cies as differentiated from ordinary in- 
surance agencies,” 


ENTERS CALIFORNIA 

The Palmetto Fire admitted 
to California to write automobile, fire 
and theft insurance in connection with 
the Chrysler plan, and has named as 
general agent Dr. Andrew H. Palmer 
of San Francisco. Dr. Palmer is super- 
intendent of the crop and weather de- 
partment of the Western branch of the 
Automobile of Hartiord. 


has been 


BULL poc’s TEXAS MANAGER 

R. E. Morris, state manager of the 
Bull Dog Automobile Insurance Asso- 
ciation with headquarters at Dallas, an- 


called, parent company, hence the words “issued ; i > ; 
through the - Under- nounces the appointment of R. C. Kerr 
writers’ Agency,” boxed around and separated as district manager for his company in 
from the name of the Company by a definite H aay ss eaniitaced " ‘ 
sized clear space, and the restriction as to size louston territory, embracing the whole 
of type used. of South and Southwest Texas. 
& c ta i 
Insurance Company 

Choose Now P ork Choose 

Your Your 

Company Company 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


eenabene pena 1.1925 


$12, .500, 000.00 


SERVE FOR aa” OTHER LIABILITIES 


21. 


38.962.19 


ET SURPLUS 


14, 337, 235.32 
48,176.197.51 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$164,897,335.64 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$26,837,235.32 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Cc. R. STREET, Vice-President 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


BOSTON OFFICE 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 1 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


MARINE 
NEW YORK— Wm. 
SAN FRANUISCO 
CHICAGO 


George L. 


DEPARTMENT 


H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 15 William Street 
West, Manager, 220 S 
Wm. H. MoGee & Co., Gen’! Agts., lnsurance Exchange Bldg. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


ansome Street 








C. W. Disbrow Dies; 
Head of Auto Company 


ALSO A LAWYER AND WRITER 
President of Assen Automobile of 
St. Louis Built Assets of Company 
From Nothing to $6,000,000 
Funeral services for 
Disbrow, 


Charles Wesley 
president of the American Au- 
tomobile Insurance Company of St. Louis, 
Mo., died September 10 
at his Summer Alexandria 
Nata Monday, 


14, from his residence 


who suddenly 


home, Bay, 


were held on September 
, 933 East 


Mo. 


Argonne 
Kirkwood, 

Mr. Disbrow was born in 
City on July 4, 1874, 
early education in the 
schools of that city. Later he attended 
the New York Law School, receiving his 
LL. B. degree in 1896. He entered upon 


Drive, 
New York 
and received his 
grade and high 


the practice of law in 1899 and followed 
that profession in his native city until 
1899 when he removed to Denver, Col. 


In that city he also took up law, but in 
1904 he entered the casualty insurance 
field as manager of the Mountain Divi- 


sion for the United States Fidelity & 
he iranty. He was manager for the U. 
. F. & G. in Denver, Colo., in 1908 when 


“2 was transferred to St. Louis, Mo. to 
take charge of the company’s affairs in 
that district. In 1911 he decided to or- 
ganize the American Automobile Insur- 
ance Company and concentrate the activ- 
ities of the company on one line—automo- 
bile insurance. He launched his company 
with $250,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 
Today the American Automobile 
assets of more than $6,000,000. 

Mr. Disbrow was also a forceful writ 
er and contributed many forward-think 
ing papers on automobile insurance. He 
was one of the first to see the danger of 
compulsory automobile insurance cover- 
age and early took a decided = stand 
against any such movement. He also 
contributed several books to the world 
of letters. One, “Disbrow’s Digest of the 
New York Code of Civil Procedure,” 
is regarded as one of the best works of 
its kind ever published. He also pro- 
duced “Periodic Financial Panies.” 


has 


ADVERTISING COMPETITION 


Insurance Advertising Conference Will 
Conduct Competitive Exhibit At 
Boston for Holcombe Trophy 
Two successful exhibits of insurance 
advertising have been conducted by the 
Insurance Advertising Conference, one 
at St. Louis and the other at Pittsburgh. 
The Boston convention of the Confer 


ence, to be held October 26-28 of this 
year, will feature the competitive exhibit 
for the Holcombe Trophy. Ray i 
Dreher of the Boston Insurance Com- 
pany is chairman of the Exhibit Com- 


mittee. In competing for the trophy a 
company may submit one particular piece 
of printed advertising matter which it 
has selected as its best effort; or a se- 
ries of newspaper advertisements; post- 
ers, folders, stuffers or other advertising 
matter used in a campaign for a period 
not more than eighteen months prior to 
September 1, 1925. C. King Woodbridge, 
president of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, is chairman of the 
jury of award. 


National Liberty Moves Into 
New Branch Office in Brooklyn 
The Brooklyn branch of the National 
Liberty is now situated at 153 Remsen 
Street on the ground floor, which was 
remodeled for the company. Two new 
departments have added there, the 
inland automobile depart- 


been 
marine and 


ments. The latter is under the manage- 
ment of Norman T. Schindler, who has 


been many years in 
writing. W. 


automobile under- 
Hobart is in charge of the 


fire underwriting at the Brooklyn branch 
office, 
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Silas Chapman, Jr., 
of Hartford, Dies 


WAS PROMINENT AGENT THERE 


Not Only Active in Fire Insurance But 
Was Officer or Director of Many 
Other Concerns 


Silas Chapman, Jr., who had 
the fire 
year’s 


been in 
insurance business for sixty-two 
and known as the dean of 
insurance agents in Connecticut, died, 
late last week at the Hartford Hospital 
in Hartford, Conn., from an attack of 
pneumonia He eighty years of 
ige and president of the Silas Chapman 


Was 


Was 


& Co., Inc. agency. With the exception 
of William B. Clark, former president 
and now chairman of the board of the 
\etna Fire, Mr. Chapman was probably 


the oldest prominent fire insurance man 
in Hartford 
Mr. Chapman was born on September 


2, 1845 at No. 33 Front Street, then a 
residential street, where many of the 
most prominent families — lived. His 


father was the senior partner of the firm 
of Chapman & Williams, woolen drapers 


and tailors, who conducted business at 
No. 1 Central Row. The population of 
Hartiord at that time was 12,794, 


\fiter leaving the Hartford Public High 
School, he entered the employ of the 
North American Fire Insurance Co., of 
this city, being hired by the president, 


\. FF. Hastings, at a salary of $150 a 
year, and remamed in that line of busi 
ness exclusively until his death. The 
company failed in 1871 with five other 


I.arttord companies as a result of the 


heavy losses caused by the Chicago 
fire in that year Mr. Chapman = con- 
tinued the fire insuranee agency busi- 


hess loi 


Fireman's 


himself, as local agent for the 

Fund Insurance Co., of San 
Francisco, in 1868, which agency as well 
as those of several other companies he 
represented Was incorporated under the 
name of Silas Chapman & Co., in 1921. 

During his business career, Mr. Chap 


man was always located within a block 
of the present location of his company, 
No 102.) Pearl Street. 


With Other Organizations 

Mr. Chapman was president and a 
director of the Bronson & Robinson Co., 
and the Burr Index Company. He was 
a director of the Connecticut State Fair 
\ssociation, the Billings & Spencer Co., 
the Hartford Faience Co., the Middlesex 
Mutual Insurance Co., the National Ma 
chine Co., the New England Food Pro- 
duets Co.; vice-president of the Society 
for Savings and a member of the board 
of managers of the Y. M. C. A,, be- 
sides being interested financially in a 
number of other Hartford corporations. 
He was a long-time member of the First 
Baptist Church, joining that church with 
his wife, May 17, 1874. 

On the seventy-first anniversary of 
his birth, when Mr. Chapman had been 
fifty-three years in the fire insurance 
business, he was given a reception at 
the office on Pearl Street, by the em- 
ployees of the office, and a large number 
of friends. Previously, on the fiftieth 
anniversary of Mr. Chapman's entering 
the fire insurance business, he was 
given a silver loving cup, suitably in- 
scribed, the presentation speech being 
made by Louis Behner, his first clerk. 
\ musicale was given under the direc- 
tion of N. A. Sperry and a dinner was 
served. 

Fond of Outdoors 

Although closely occupied with busi- 
ness all through his life, Mr. Chapman 
found time to cultivate two hobbies, 
fishing and collecting rare postage 
stamps. His collection of the latter is 
considered the most complete private 
collection in the state, and probably in 
New England, as it comprises over 
35,000 varieties, some of them of con- 
siderable value. Mr. Chapman was an 


enthusiastic fisherman and knew many 
of the best fishing streams and lakes 
in this part of the country. He had 


iveled quite extensively, having made 


several trips to Europe and crossed the 
continent to the Pacific coast many times. 
Previous to living on Farmington 
avenue, the Chapman family lived for 
many years at the north end of the city, 
on Windsor avenue. 

“For twenty or twenty-five years it 
has been Mr. Chapman’s custom to call 
at the spost office before Christmas each 
year and inquire about the number of 
foreign letters on hand, held for in 
sufficient postage,” Postmaster Harry K. 
Taylor, of Hartford, said: 

“Mr. Chapman would buy stamps for 
these letters and packages, saying, ‘I 
don’t want anybody to know about this; 
don’t publish it. It s my Christmas con 
tribution to the people who live in for 


eign countries who might want this mail 


for their Christmas.’ 

“Frequently the postage bill on such 
mail that Chapman made good ran from 
$20 to $25. Neither the senders nor 
addressees of this mail ever knew of 
Mr. Chapman’s thoughtful kindly deed.” 


HELDMANN MADE A SPECIAL 

George J. Heldmann has been appoint- 
ed special agent of the automobile and 
transportation departments of the Hart- 
ford Fire for Western Pennsylvania. He 
succeeded H. F. Randall and his head- 
quarters are in Pittsburgh. Mr. Held- 
mann has with the Hartford for 
the last five years and has served as ex- 
aminer at the home office. 


been 


TO HOLD EXAMINATIONS 

The New York State Civil Service 
Conmission announce an examination 
September 26, for which application 
must be filed with the Commission at 
Albany prior to September 16 for the 
following positions: Assistant Actuary, 
State Insurance Fund, State Department 
of Labor. Salary $3,000 to $3,500 a year. 
Payroll Auditor, State Insurance Fund, 
State Department of Labor. Salary 
$1,501 to $1,800. Safety Organizer, State 
Insurance Fund, State Department of La- 
bor. Salary $2,401 to $2,700. 











$1,000 FOR A TITLE 


Contest of Fire Apparatus Manufac- 
turers to Popularize Educational Pro- 
gram in Fire Prevention 


To popularize its educational program 
in fire prevention, the Fire Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Institute of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is offering $1,000 for the most ap- 
propriate title to the front cover illus- 
tration of a circular they are sending out. 
The contest starts the day a contest 
ant receives the folder and will close 
on October 10. No restrictions are im 
posed except that preference will be 
given to slogans of less than five words. 


Nepo Co., Inc., New York City, in- 
surance agency, has been chartered at 
Albany with $5,000 capital. Golde Lati- 
mer, 1717 Vyse Avenue; Harry Schwartz, 
1015 Longfellow Avenue, Bronx, and 
David Blecher, 150 Nassau St., Man- 
hattan, are directors and subscribers. 
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The sewing machine has established 
itself as the tireless servant of the 
home. It adds to the comfort of 
everyone in a thousand different 
ways. it is the foundation of our 
great clothing industry which in one 
recent year produced men’s ready- 
made — clothes valued at 
$1,186,707,000. It is also indispensa- 
ble in shoemaking and other indus- 
tries requiring the sewing of cloth 
or leather, 


alone 


Yet, in the days when Elias Howe’s 
first crude model was but an idea, 
sewing was drudgery and toil. In 
those days the housewife was 
forced to sit'up late at night sewing 
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PRINGFIELD FIRE & 


HEAD OFFICES, 


















URING its business life of 
LD more than three-quarters 

of a century the Spring- 
field Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company has also been 
privileged to perform a_ signal 
service to humanity. 


This was never more clearly 
illustrated than at the time of 
the San Francisco disaster 
when the company waived 
technicalities and settled — its 
claims dollar for dollar, 
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by hand to make clothing for the 


family. Some women were forced 
to support themselves by hand-sew- 
ing of the commonest nature, dis- 


playing an almost tireless persever- 
ance to carn a mere pittance. 


Today we can hardly conceive of 
being without the sewing machine. 
From 
have sprung powerful new models, 
swifter machines for stitching, but- 
tonholing, blind buttonholing, seam- 
ing, seam-closing—practically every 
operation of garment making which 
was formerly done by hand at so 
painful a sacrifice of human energy. 


MARINE [NSURANCE (CO. 
INSURANCE Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Howe’s first crude machine 
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National Liberty Gets 
Peoples National 


STOKES REMAINS PRESIDENT 


Will Continue as Separate Company; 
National Liberty Officers Become 
Vice-Presidents 


Interests identified with the National 
Liberty of New York and its running 
mate, the Baltimore American of Balti- 
control of the 
stock of the Peoples National Fire of 
Philadelphia. The minority stockholders 
are offered 40 a share for their stock- 


more, have purchased 


holdings and are given sixty days from 
September 10 within which to deposit 
their stock and receive payment there- 
fore on that basis. It is predicted that 
all will take advantage of this liberal 
offer. 

The plan of the purchasers is to con- 
tinue the Peoples National as a separate 
company and to be operated in close 
affiliation with the National Liberty and 
the Baltimore American. The Peoples 
National has been conducted in a con- 
servative yet progressive manner. The 
business on its books is of a good class. 
Its business in the City of Philadelphia 
is of high grade character, and upon 
which the loss ratio has been low. The 
company is writing business in all sec- 
tions of the country, and under the stim- 
ulus of the new management the com- 
pany will be entered in several new 
states and the number of representa- 
tives materially increased. Its affilia- 
tions are the Western Insurance Bureau, 
the Rocky Mountain Underwriters As- 
sociation and the South Eastern Under- 
writers Association. The agency plant 
is an exceptionally good one. 

The Peoples National was incorporated 
April 20, 1908. Its assets as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1924, were $2,576,476.72. Its cap- 
ital as of the same date—$1,000,000. — It 
wrote net premiums in 1924 of $995,- 
154.83. 

Present officers of the Peoples Na- 
tional are: President, Edward C. Stokes; 
vice-president, J. H. McNeal; treasurer, 
J. M. Canning; assistant treasurer, Wil- 
liam G. Wible. It is the intention of the 
purchasers to retain Governor Edward 
C. Stokes as president and J. M. Can- 
ning as treasurer, and in addition, George 
U. Tompers, Gustav Kehr, Charles H. 
Coates and Norman ‘T. Robertson will 
become vice-presidents; John E. Smith 
and B. B. Weaver, secretaries; J. C. 
Brown, assistant secretary, and A. J. 
sarrett, comptroller. 


HARTFORD’S FULL PAGE AD 

A full page newspaper advertisement 
for Fire Prevention Week has been pre 
pared by the Advertising Department of 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Co. A free 
mat of this advertisement has been of- 
fered to the leading newspapers of the 
country and arrangements have already 
been completed by many publishers to 
use the display sometime during Fire 
Prevention Week (October 4th to 10th). 


NEW VIRGINIA AGENCY 

A charter of incorporation has been 
granted Cecil L. Snow & Company of 
Roanoke, authorizing it to conduct a 
general insurance agency with maximum 
capital limited, to $25,000. Incorporators 
are: Cecil L. Snow, president; P. W. 
Reed, secretary, William C. Kennard, T. 
A. Snow, Ruht K. Snow and Lewis E. 
Kennard, all of Roanoke. 


SLOW TO APPLY IN MICHIGAN 

Only two applicants for non-resident 
ayents’ licenses in Michigan have so far 
registered their request with the state 
surance department, although the act, 
permitting such licensing, has been in 
ctfect since Aug. 27. The two applica- 
tions thus far filed are from Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, it was stated by a depart- 
ment official. 


CLEVELAND COURSES 


Special courses of study in both fire 
and casualty insurance are being ar- 
ranged by the Insurance Society of 
Cleveland, Ohio, which will be pursued 
in conjunction with the courses provided 
by the Insurance Institute. The object 
of the Insurance Society is to give mem- 
bers instruction in the subjects which 
apply especially to the needs of the 
Cleveland agents and employees. 

Among the fire insurance subjects to 
be studied are the Ohio book of rules, 
dwelling house schedule, policy contract, 
co-insurance, cancellations. Under cas- 
ualty insurance are automobile fire and 
theft, liability and property damage, pol- 
icy contracts, manuals on fire and theft 
and liability, accident and health and 
burglary. Claims and collections will be 
given considerable attention. 








CHILIAN AMALGAMATION 


The directors of La Chilena Consoli- 
dada Insurance Company, of Valparaiso, 
have issued a circular letter to their 
shareholders and to the shareholders of 
six other Valparaiso insurance compan- 
ics, respecting a proposal for amalgama- 
tion. The companies affected are La 
Chilena Consolidada, Alianza Chilena, 
Portena, Anglo-Chilena, Chile, Interna- 
cional, and Esmeralda. 


NO STOVE INSURANCE 

As a safe depository of valuables a 
kitchen stove would not seem to be a 
complete success. It certainly is not if 
the owner of the property is cursed with 
a poor memory and lights a fire in the 
stove. Goldie Wiener, plaintiff in a suit 
against the St. Paul F. & M., made a 
jewel casket of her stove and later a 
fire in it, with the result that she in- 
curred a loss which she thought the St. 
Paul, being a fire insurance company, 
ought to pay. But, says the U. S. F. & 
G. Bulletin, the St. Paul couldn’t see it 
in that light, neither could the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court of New 


York. 
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Some Things Have 
Specials Guessing 

WHAT’S WRONG WITH FIRE INS. 

Other Businesses Make a Profit But 


Insurance Does Not Seem Able to 
do so, Says L. G. Leonard 


Lucius G. Leonard,estate agent of the 
London Assurance, headquarters Syra- 
cuse, is perplexed, as are some other 
special agents, with various phases of 


the fire insurance business, and recently 
he wrote to another special a letter which 
The letter 
is interesting and so probably the 


The Underwriter 


was one big question mark. 
Was 
answer which astern 
has not 
“There 
tions occurring in this country in the last 
affect 


asking where the underwriting profit 


cen. 


have been no unusual condi- 


few years to fire insurance and | 


alll 
seem to be 


is gong: All companies 


affected alike with but a very few ex 
ceptions 

“Is ait the underwriting at the home 
office: Is it the methods adopted in 


adjustment by others than company men? 
\re the 


anxious 


state and. special agents so 
for premiums that they 
appoint any Tom, Dick or Harry to rep 
resent them? \re we afraid of the local 
and have we become a donation 
society instead of adjusting losses on the 
merits of each Should the com 
panies go back to the horse and wagon 
days and adjust their own losses instead 
Gi trying to save the expense with seem 
ingly disastrous results? 

“Is it due partly to all these 
Companies prohibit and prohibit and pro 
hibit certain classes. They can pay con 
tingent commissions to agents. They 
can employ competent engineers and still 
results. 
the fire insurance business 


ROSS 


agent 


loss? 


y) 


Causes! 


there 1s not a change in 
“Outside of 


i business concern that is not showing 
the right percentage of profit is natu- 
rally doing one of two things, either 


selling too cheap, or the cost of placing 


the finished product on the market is 
too high, or a little of both, and they 
remedy the fault or faults. Is there not 


some way to improve our situation? 

“This much we can all agree to: that 
there is not one iota of common sense in 
selling indefinitely without a profit, and 
there must be remedies. What are they? 
Phere is no use to cover it up; we are 
all thinking about it and we are all sim 
ilarly affected.” 


Accounts Receivable 
(Continued from page 1) 


the Assured such shortage in collection as 


is shown to have directly resulted from 
the said damage or destruction as herein- 
alter provided, 

The premium paid hereunder is only 


provisional and is 
as follows: 

Phe Assured undertakes to prepare and 
deposit with Obrion, Russell & Company, 
108 Water Street, Boston, month by month 
a statement of the aggregate total out- 
standing balances of all “Accounts Receiv- 

‘able’ and “C. O. D.” Accounts as shown 
by each Ledger Book or Ledger Card Index 
hile at the end of the last preceding month. 

The statements shall be certified by a re- 
sponsible official of the Assured and on the 
expiry of this policy the total of all the 
statements so deposited shall be divided by 
their aggregate number and the total pay- 
able by the Assured shall be calculated at 
the of % on the average amount 
so established. Any amount by which the 
provisional premium paid exceeds or is less 
than the final premium ascertained as above 
provided shall be adjusted by the payment 
to the party to whom it may be due an 
additional or return premium as the case 
may be. 

Vhis policy is 


subject to adjustment 


rate 


issued on the basis that 
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the average amount of “Accounts Receiv- 
able’ and “C. O. DD.” Accounts does not 
exceed $ and on the happening of 
a fire giving rise to a claim hereunder these 
Underwriters agree to pay and make good 
to the Assured, on the expiry of a period 
of three months from the date of the fire, 
the difference between the above named 
sum and the ageregate total of all sums 
collected by the Assured in respect of 
“Accounts Receivable” and “C. O. D.” As- 
counts outstanding on the day of the fire, 
but account shall be taken of any varia- 
tion in the conditions of the business at 
the time of the fire and due allowance shall 


he made of any inerease or reduction in 
the amount of “Accounts Receivable” 
and/or “C, O. D.” Accounts which may on 


a fair estimate be attributable to such va- 
riation always provided that Underwriters’ 
liability shall in no case exceed $— - 
in respect of any one fire. 

It is a special condition of this insurance 
that all the Business Records—the loss of 
which might lead to a claim under this 
Policy—shall at all times be kept in a safe 
or safe cabinet (of a pattern approved by 
Obrion, Russell & Co.) when not actually 
Ih Use. 

This insurance is not to be called upon 
in contribution and is only to pay hereon 
if and so far as not recoverable under 
any other insurance. 

All amounts recovered, after settlement 
of a loss hereunder, in respect of the 
“Accounts Receivable” and “C. O. D.” Ac- 
counts outstanding at the time of the fire 
shall he credited to the Underwriters up 
to a total not exceeding the amount paid 


by them but all recoveries in excess of 
that figure shall be for account of the 
Assured. 

In consideration of this Policy being 


always in force, during the currency there- 
of, up to an amount of $————— in re- 
spect of any one fire, the Assured under- 
takes to pay extra premium at the rate of 

% on the amount of any loss pro rata 
from the date of payment of the loss to 
the expiration of the policy. 

All claims hereunder shall be submitted 
for adjustment to an Assessor to be mu- 
tually agreed upon by the Assured and the 
Underwriters. 

To facilitate further recoveries after the 
settlement of a loss hereunder the Assured 
agree to furnish Obrion, Russell & Co., as 
soon as possible after the issue of this 
Policy, with a complete list of their charge 
customers and a list of the Express Com- 
panies or other agencies concerned in the 
C. O. D. section of the business and to 
keep these lists revised as may be reason- 
ably practicable from time to time. 


Insurance With Cars 
May Be Done Legally 


MASSACHUSETTS DEPT. RULES 
Boston Auto Desks ‘Plasse Coverage 
With Licensed Agent and Admitted 
Company; No Rebates 


The Chrysler-Palmetto automobile insur- 
ance plan has led insurance men to inves- 
tigate other propositions involving the 
inclusion of insurance policies with sales 
of automobiles. A few days ago the In- 


surance Brokers Association of Massachu- 


setts inquired of the State Insurance 
Department in Boston whether a certain 
automobile dealer violated the laws for 


automobile insurance to 


chasers of used cars. 


furnishing pur- 
In the opinion of 
counsel for the insurance department. the 
plan is not illegal because the insurance is 
placed through licensed agents with ad- 
mitted companies and the full charge for 
the insurance is passed on to the retail 
buyer, the latter gaining no advantages in 
the way of rebates or cut-rate protection. 

Following are extracts from the opinion 
of the Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment : 

“The questions raised by your inquiry 
may be stated as follows: 

“Ll. Does Henley Kimball Company al- 
low, and does its purchaser accept, a rebate 
in violation of Gen. Laws, Chap. 175, sec- 


tions 182 and 183? 
“2. Does the insurance company or its 
agents allow, and does -Hlenley Kimball 


Company or its purchaser accept, a rebate 
in violation of said sections? 

“3. Does Henley Kimball Company act 
as an insurance agent or broker as de- 
fined in section 162 of said chapter without 
a license in violation of sections 163 and 
166? 

“The answers to these questions depend 
upon the precise facts. The facts as nar- 
rated by representatives of Henley Kim- 
ball Company and of the general agents 
of the insurance company are as follows :— 

Written at Tariff Rates 

“Henley Kimball Company upon the sale 
of a used car on the deferred payment 
plan procure a policy of automobile in- 
surance thereon insuring the interests of 
both the purchaser and Henley Kimball 
Company. The policy is issued by an au- 
thorized company through its duly licensed 
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agents in Boston, to whom the order is 
given, and is delivered to Henley Kimball 
Company. It is written at tariff rates and 
the full premium thereon is paid to the 
agents by Henley Kimball Company with- 
out any discount or compensation to them 
or to the purchaser. 

“This opinion is predicated on the facts 
as stated. 

“I. Gen. laws, Chap. 175, section 182 and 
183, prohibiting the allowance and accept- 
ance of rebates, apply only to rebates 
granted by and accepted from insurance 
companies, agents and brokers. These sec- 
tions do not prohibit a person who is not an 
agent or broker from paying in whole or 
in part the premium on a policy insuring 
another person or such other person from 
accepting such payment. Thus a person 
who is instrumental in inducing his son 
to take out a life policy may, if that per- 
son does not act as an agent or broker 
as defined by law in negotiating said pol- 
icy, pay the premium thereon by way of 
a gift to the insured and the insured may 
accept it, without transgressing these sec- 
tions. 

“It therefore follows that since Henley 
Kimball Company are not insurance agents 
or brokers and are not acting as such, as 
hereinafter indicated, they are not allowing 
and the purchaser is not accepting a re- 
bate within the purview of said sections. 


No Discounts Allowed 


“2. The facts disclose that no discount 
is allowed or paid by the insurer or its 
agents either to Henley Kimball Company 
or the purchaser. It is therefore plain on 
the facts stated that the company or its 
agents are not allowing rebates in violation 
of said section 182 and that this dealer 
and the purchaser as insureds are conse- 
quently not accepting rebates in violation 
of section 183. 

“3. On the facts appearing Henley Kim- 
ball Company are not acting as insurance 
agents or brokers in violation of section 163 
or 166 of said chapter. The seller of any 
property under a conditional sale agree- 
ment has an insurable interest therein. A 
person procuring insurance on his inter- 
est in such property is not acting as an 
insurance agent or broker as defined by 
the statute. 

“It may be that when Henley Kimball 
Company procured a policy insuring them- 
selves and the purchaser they are acting 
or aiding in negotiating insurance for a 
person other than themselves but unless 
they receive compensation therefor they 
do not act as an agent or broker as de- 
fined by the statute. On the facts stated, 
the agents of the insurance company do 
not pay or allow any compensation to Hen- 
ley Kimball Company and there is nothing 
presently to show that the purchaser com- 
pensates Henley Kimball Company for pro- 
curing a policy protecting the purchaser’s 
interest. 

“Our judgment is, on the facts precisely 
as stated, that the plan in question involves 
no violation of the insurance law either 
on the part of the insurance company, its 
agents or the Henley Kimball Company 
and their purchasers.” 


G. J. HELDMANN APPOINTED 


George J. Heldmann 
pointed special agent for the 
automobile and transportation depart- 
ment for Western Pennsylvania, suc- 
ceeding H. F. Randall. His headquart- 
ers are at Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Held- 
mann has been with the Hartford for 
the past five years and has served as 
examiner at the home office. He has at 
various times been in touch with every 
territory reporting to the automobile and 
transportation department and is 
thoroughly familiar with the many 
coverages that come under its jurisdic- 
tion. 


been ap- 
Hartford 


has 





TO BUILD NEW HOME OFFICE 
The Union Automobile of Los Angeles, 
Cal.,: has announced the awarding ot 
the contract {4r the company’s new 


$500,000 home. Joseph W. Walt is presi- 
dent of the company which was incor- 
porated in 1918 and at the close of 1924 
had assets of over $1,220,000. 
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C. A. Ludlum Heads 
The Western Union 


VICE - PRESIDENT OF THE HOME 


Succeeds John C. Harding of the Spring- 
field, Who Held Office For Two 


Years in Separation Period 


Clarence A. Ludlum, vice-president of 
the Home, was on Wednesday elected 
president of the Western Union at its 
annual meeting in Montreal. He suc- 
ceeds John C. Harding of the Spring- 
field, who has been head of the organ- 
ization during the last two years. Mr. 
Ludlum presided at the banquet on Wed- 
nesday evening which closed the Union 
convention and extoled the work of his 
predecessor, 

The speakers at the banquet were 





c. A. LUDLUM 


Ernest Palmer, general manager of the 


Chicago board; Corrtelius J. Doyle, of 
Springfield, Ill, associate general coun- 
sel of the National Board, and President 
Edward Milligan of the Phoenix of Hart- 
ford. Frederick B. Luce, of Chicago, 
Western manager of the Providence 
Washington, was chosen vice president oi 
the Western Union and Edward B. Hatei 
was re-elected secretary. The Cook 
County adjustment plan was adopted, 
which provides for a new bureau for the 
handling of all Chicago losses. 

The adjustment of losses will be en- 
tirely divorced from the production end 
of the business provided the plan be 
ratified by the Western Insurance 
Bureau, which it is stated to be a fore- 
gone conclusion, Chairman W. L. Lerch, 
of the special loss committee, declares this 
means the saving of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in loss adjustments. He 
expressed himself as highly pleased with 
the outcome. Another resolution dealt 
with the excepted cities problem. It is 
left to a special committee, of which: 
John M. Thomas, of the Aetna, is chair- 
man, to work out a plan to be sub- 
mitted to the membership. 





AGENCY INCREASES FACILITIES 

The F. H. Ross Agency of New York 
City announces that it has increased 
facilities for handling desirable fire lines. 
The agency represents for the metro- 
politan district several strong companies 
including the Buffalo, Standard Fire of 
lrenton, Globe of Pittsburgh, Peoples 
National, Pittsbargh Fire and the Mar- 
quette National of Chicago. 





The New York Insurance Department 
has started an action against the Atlas 
Automobile Owners Association of 1819 
Broadway of which P. H. Cameron 1s 
President, growing out of a combina- 
tion policy which it issues out of Lloyd’s 
insurers. 





Eric W. Lindquist has been promoted 
to take charge of Suburban New York 
City and Connecticut field of the Globe 
ndemnity. 


NEW GERMAN REGULATIONS 


Initial Security of 500,000 Gold Marks 
For All Foreign Countries Now 
Required 


New regulations regarding the opera- 
tions of foreign insurance companies in 
Germany have been issued by the German 
Minister of Industry. Initial security of 
500,000 gold marks is required, and this 
may be increased from year to year in 
accordance with the amount of fire pre- 
mium income. Security of 10 per cent. 
of the premium reserve will be required. 
This regulation will also apply to acci- 
dent and liability business. No applica- 
tion for a company to transact both fire 
and life business will be entertained, and 
all companies must appont German rep- 
resentatives with full powers. 


Florida Ass’n Wins Cup 
For Increase in Membership 
Florida has won the cup awarded an- 
nually at conventions of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents to the 
state which during the preceding year 
has had the largest percentage increase 
in membership. Last year Pennsylvania 
won the cup, which will now be turned 
over to the Florida delegation at the na 
tional convention to be held October 
6-9 at Kansas City, Mo., Illinois last 
year won the cup awarded to the state 
having the largest delegation at the con- 
vention. This year’s winner cannot be 
ascertained until the convention gets un- 
der way, and as Kansas city is practic- 
ally on the border line between Missouri 
and Kansas, both those states will be 
eliminated from the contest. However, 
the R. B. Jones & Sons agency of Kan- 
sas City has offered a cup to be contest 
ed for by Kansas and Missouri for the 
largest attendance. 


KEMBALL WITH L. & L. & G. 
Gordon H. Kemball has been appointed 
special agent for the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe for eastern Massachusetts, 
effective October 1, succeeding Kenneth 
H. Erskine who has been transferred 
to the Boston office of the Company to 
assist in the management of its local 
business. Mr. Kemball’s headquartere 
will be at 40 Broad Street. 

BUYS LENIHAN AGENCY 

Howard V. Luce has purchased the 
fire insurance business of the EK. P. Leni- 
han Co. at Cleveland, Ohio, and has 
opened an office in the Union Trust 
building. The Lenihan office will con 
tinue in the casualty lines, while EF. P. 
Lenihan & Co., will handle the marine 
business, which has grown into a large 
volume. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 

The Insurance Advertising Conference 
has appointed its special committee on 
public relations with John G. Mays, sec- 
retary of the Royal Indemnity, as chair- 
man. Other members of the committee 
include W. W. Ellis, Chauncey, S. S. 
Miller, Harry A. Warner, Frank H. 
Sykes, Willis H. Hazard and G. G. Ingle- 
hart. 

Cc. W. BLOCK DEAD 

Charles W. Block, 80 years old, vice- 
president of Lynton T. Block & Com- 
pany, reciprocal insurance underwriters, 
died at St. John’s Hospital, St. Louis, 
September from an attack of heart 
disease. He had been active in his work 
until a week prior to his death. 
DICKINSON SUCCEEDS BURNHAM 

E. C. Dickinson, special agent of the 
tiverpool & London & Globe, has been 
clected secretary of the New Jersey Spe- 
cial Agents’ Association to take the 
place made vacant by the resignation of 
C. N. Burnham. 








MERCURY IN BOSTON 
D. E. Timmerman & Co. have been 
appointed Boston agents for the Mer- 


cury of St. Paul, the running mate of the 
St. Paul Fire & Marine. 


WESTERN UNION MEETS 


May Form Bureau to Handle all Cook 
County Losses; Drop Supervision 
of Auto Losses 


The Western Union held its annua: 
meeting on Tuesday and Wednesday of 
this week at Montreal, where many of 
the leading fire insurance men of the 
country were gathered to attend that 
convention or the meeting of the East- 
ern Union, which was held yesterday. 
On Tuesday, William L. Lerch, chair- 
man of the special committee of the 
Wetsern Union to consider Chicago and 
Cook County losses, recommended that 
a bureau be organized to handle all 


claims in the county and no company or 


agency adjuster be permitted. Another 
problem is the situation in the excepted 
cities and President John C. Harding 
recommended that a special committce 
be appointed to deal with it. 

President Harding likewise urged the 
employment of an arbiter for the West 
ern Union to hold a position similar to 
that held by Will H. Hays in the mov- 
ing picture industry. The Union voted 
io relinquish jurisdiction over the auto 
mobile insurance business and to resume 
it only when the governing committee 
tells it can have absolute control of 
rates, regulations and commissions. 


Appoints Committee to 
Cooperate With the Press 


John W. Longnecker, advertising man 
ager of the Hartford Fire, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee on 
co-operation with the press of the Insur 
ance Advertising Conference. This com 
mittee has been formed as a result of ° 
resolution passed at the Briarcliff Con. 
vention this year that the president shal! 
appoint a committee on co-operation 
whose duties it shall be to further the 
harmonious relations between the pub 
lishers as a body and the other groups 
in the conference. Other members of the 
committee are Luther B. Little, William 
I. Roehrer, Henry Hl. Putnam and Sid 
ney C. Doolittle. 


HEADS PROGRAM COMMITTEE 

W. Warren Ellis, advertising manage: 
of the Commercial Union, is chairman of 
the program committee for the torthcom- 
ing convention at Boston on October 
26 to 28 of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference. Other members of the com 
mittee include: A. G. Spaulding, Hart 
ford Accident and Indemnity; A. Neuge 
bauer, Globe Indemnity; Willis H. Haz 
ard, New England Mutual Life; Henry 
H. Putnam, \ are Hancock; George E 
Crosby, Aetna Fire; David D. Buck- 
ingham, Springfield Fire and Marine; 
Roosevelt L. Clark, America Fore; Alice 
IE. Roche, Provident Mutual. 


SCHOOL ESSAYS 

“Fire Prevention in the Home” is the 
theme which Reuben W. Hershey, man 
ager of safety and excise has submitted 
to the school children of Denver, Colo 
rado, each to write an essay of not more 
than 200 words. The winner will re 
ceive a prize of $10, the nevt best $5 
There will be three groups, the prizes 
to be the same for each group. The 
judges will be John F. Healy, chief of 
the fire department; J. J. Moses, deputy 
chief, and Frederick Williams, secretary 
of the Rocky Mountain Fire Under 
writers’ Association. 


RESIGNS ADVERTISING POST 

E. L. Sullivan, former advertising 
manager of the Home and now vice 
president of the “Insurance Field,” has 
resigned as vice-president of the In 
surance Advertising Conference, but will 
remain with the Conference as a Class B 
member. 


BROOKLYN BROKERS MEET 

The 3rooklyn Insurance Brokers’ 
Association held its first meeting last 
night after the summer recess. The 
meeting took place in the Aenta Build- 
ing, Brooklyn. 
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Many Will Speak At 
Fire Waste Meeting 


CONVENTION IN WASHINGTON 


Talks Will Feature Co-operation With 
Chambers of Commerce During Fire 


Week 


Prevention 


The Fall meeting of the National Fire 
Waste Council will be held at the head 
quarters of the Chamber of Commerce of 
States in 


Puesday, September 22, 


the United Washington on 


Since its organ- 
ization more than three years ago the 
Council has been assisting local chambers 
and trade associations in 
fire prevention activities. In co-operation 
with the Insurance Department of the 
National Chamber it is conducting the 
Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Contest in 
which more than 400 cities are participat 
ing. Those reporting in the competition 
last year effected a reduction in prop 
erty loss of nearly $4,000,000 as compared 
with their average for the preceding five 
years. This in itself indicates the re- 
sults which can be obtained coincident 
with local effort in fire prevention. 
During the course of the meeting re- 
ports will be received from the following 
committees: Contest Entry Division, 
Richard E. Vernor, chairman; Informa 
tion and Publications Division, Eugene 
\rms, chairman; Trade Association Com 
mittee, W. F. Shaw, chairman; Field 
Service Commitee, Franklin H. Went- 
worth, chairman; Membership Commit 
Dana Pierce, chairman; and Arson 
Committee, C. L. Topping, chairman. 
Within recent months the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents has ap- 
pointed a special Chamber of Commerce 
Committee to co-operate with the Insur- 


of comunerce 


tee, 


ance Department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in_ stimulating 
and maintaining the interest of local 


agents in the fire prevention and insur- 
ance efforts of local chambers. Earl E. 
Fisk of Bay, Wisconsin, who 1s 
chairman of this committee, will report 
to the Council the result of the commit 
tee’s activities to date. 

Series of Ten-Minute Talks 

\ series of ten-minute addresses will 
be given on the general subject “Main- 
taining Interest of Local Chambers in 
the Fire Waste Contest.” Each speaker 
will treat a particular phase of fire pre- 
vention wors which may be engaged in 
by chamber of commerce committees. 
Eugene Arms, manager, Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau, Chicago, will speak 
on inspection activities. Improvements 
to building codes will be discussed by 
Piofessor Ira H. Woolson, consulting en- 
gineer, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. A speech by Richard E. Vernor, 
manager, Fire Prevention Department, 
Western Actuarial Bureau, Chicago, will 
deal with fire prevention activities in 
public buildings. Local fire prevention 
legislation will be treated by George W. 
Booth, chief engineer of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

T. Alfred Fleming, chairman of 
National Fire Protection Association's 
Committee on Fire Prevention Week, 
will speak on public education. In the 
course of his address Mr. Fleming will 
probably refer to the part which cham- 
bers of commerce can play in the ob- 
servance of Fire Prevention Week from 
October 4 to 11. Dana Pierce president 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, will 
explain how fire prevention committees 
can avail themselves of the enigineering 
information accumulated by the Labora- 
tories and other fire prevention organiza- 
tions. Walter R. Hough, chairman, Fire 
Commissioners Section, National Fire 
Protection Association, -will speak on co- 
operation of local chambers with fire 
commissioners and fire departments. 

\nother feature of the meeting will be 
a paper by W. E. Mallalieu, general 
manager of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters on the subect, “How 
Chambers of Commerce Can Assist in 
Reducing Arson.” Honorable George W. 


Green 


the 


Elliott, assistant director of Public Safety 
in Philadelphia, will speak on arson ac- 
tivities in Philadelphia and J. H. Goldie, 
secretary of the Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee of the Detroit Board of Commerce 
will review the arson work which is be- 
ing done in Detroit. 

The meeting will conclude with a 
round-table discussion on “How the 
Council Can Help Trade Associations in 
Fire Prevention.” A number of trade 
organization executives will be present 
and all will be invited to participate in 
the discussion. The experience of trade 
organizations which have been active in 
fire prevention is highly favorable and 
there is undoubtedly a big opening to 
them for constructive work in this field. 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 


Prevention Week this year will 
from October 4-10 inclusive. 


\\V\ | 
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LIMIT ON PREMIUM CREDITS 

The ruling of Insurance Commissioner 
John C. Bond, of West Virginia, that 
fire, marine and casualty premiums must 
be paid by the fifteenth of the second 
month following the month in which the 
policy is effective, went into operation 
September 1, and local agents there are 
now working to enforce the ruling. 
Longer extension of credit without in- 
terest will be termed rebating, a viola- 
tion of the state laws. 


AGENTS FOR STATE ASSURANCE 

Lemma & O’Connor of Brooklyn have 
been appointed agents for Brooklyn for 
the State Assurance of Liverpool. This 
agency also writes for several other com- 
panies including the Commonwealth, 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine, Girard Fire 
& Marine and the Millers National. 
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BOSTON PREMIUM CHANGES 

John C. Paige & Co., of Boston, 
showed a_ substantial increase in its 
premiums for the first half of this year, 
instead of a decrease as previously re- 
ported. For the first six months of 1925 
premium returns were $438,756, an in- 
crease of more than $26,000 over the 
same period last year. Gilmour, Ro- 
thery & Co. this year showed a falling 
off in their premium income. For the 
first half of 1925 it was $358,430 as 
against $412,368 in 1924, according to fig- 
ures issued in Boston. 


OPENS BROKERAGE DEPT. 
The Fire Association’ 6f Philadelphia 
has opened a brokerage and service de- 
partment at the home office with W. G. 
S. Savage as manager. The office is 
prepared to furnish immediate binders. 
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Makes Defense Of 
The Fire Marshals 


REAL WORK FOR THEM TO DO 


Commissioner W. Stanley Smith of Wis- 
consin Suggests Plans to Aid Fire 
Marshals’ Efforts 

Defense of the fire marshal was made 
this week by Insurance Commissioner W. 
Stanley Smith of Wisconsin, in a talk 
he made on Tuesday at San Antonio, 
before the twentieth annual convention 
of the Fire Marshals Association of 
North America. He is likewise fire 
marshal of Wisconsin. Admitting that 
through various causes fire marshals’ de- 
partments were not always the help they 
were supposed to have been in the bat- 
tle to reduce fire losses, Commissioner 
Smith presented his ideas of the con- 
structive work which could be done by 


fire marshals. His address follows in 
part: 

“The chaotic conditions of the Fire 
Marshal Department in Wisconsin, is 


not peculiar to that state and is not due 
to the fact that the State Fire Marshal 
Department is a subordinate department 
of the Insurance Department. Like con- 
ditions of chaos exist in the states where 
the Fire Marshal is independent. 

“T insist that the Fire Marshal De- 
partments, even with the more or less 
vague grants of authority and the limita- 
tions on their powers and functions and 
the consequent indefiniteness of results, 
have justified their establishment. Prose- 
cutions of arson initiated by them have 
unquestionably had a deterring effect 
on the commission of this crime and has 
resulted in a relative decrease in the 
fire loss. The efforts along this line 
have established a standard for crime 
investigation and prosecution which 
should stimulate prosecuting attorneys 
and police officers to emulation in the 
investigation and prosecution of other 
crimes. 


Should End Fire Marshal Tax 


“IT feel that we should at this time 
make an inventory of our business and 
lay plans for future activities. Fire 
marshals have been hampered and some- 
times defeated in investigations and 
prosecutions by the fact that the cost of 
the departments was paid by the in- 
surers through the fire marshal tax. 
The public has been prevented from 
reaping the benefit of your work in a 
reduction of fire insurance rates because 
the insurers claim with some show of 
justice that the savings which have 
been made have been at their expense 
and they therefore are entitled to the 
savings. For these reasons [ advocate 
the repeal of the fire marshal tax and 
the payment of the expenses of the de- 
partinent from funds raised from gen- 
eral taxation, for the uninsured are also 
interested in fire prevention as much if 
not more than the insured. 

“With the Fire Marshal Departments 
relieved from any and every obligatior 
to the fire insurance companies, the 
question arises as to the field and the 
character of the activities to be per- 
lormed by them. Shall their work be 
broadened so as to consist of investiga- 
tions and prosecution of violations of all 
Msurance laws and to include not only 
policyholders when claimants but in- 
surance agents and insurance companies 
in all lines? If this be the plan to be 
advocated and adopted, the name should 
be changed and the State Insurance po- 
lice departments’ thus created jshould 
operate in close touch with the Attor- 
ney General. Should the efforts of the 
fire marshals be developed more largely 
to fire prevention and their work be 
carried on in cooperation with the edu- 
cational department? Personally, I do 
not favor either plan although I recog- 
nize that there is an enormous field for 
work in investigating and prosecuting 
the crime of arson, the investigation and 
Prevention ‘of unauthorized insurance, 
and violations of law by insurers through 
discrimination in rates, policies, provi- 


sions of policies, etc., expenditures, ap- 
propriations of profits, the conditions of 
doing business, ete. 

“Investigation and punishment of 
crime should, I believe, be incidental and 
not the primary purpose of your activ- 
ities. I think we should recognize that 
crime is not the rule but the exception 
and that we are not growing and are 
not building when we deal with crime 
and its punishment. Nor do I believe 
your work should be made a detail of 
the work of education. I believe the 
scope of your work should be enlarged 
to cover the determination of the 
amount of loss and’ its relation to the 
amount at risk. You should make such 
investigations and have such activities 
as will promote the organization of fire 
insurance along the right lines. Your 
work should be constructive and you 
should operate in close association with 
state insurance departments. 

Limitations Existing 

“It is not practical for the State Fire 
Marshal and his deputies, with their lim- 
ited facilities, to inspect every house and 
building and their contents in a_ state 
in the interest of fire prevention alone. 
If your forces were to be increased to 
permit this to be done, the cost prob- 
ably would be in excess of the saving. 
Moreover, the work would be without 
the lively interest and cooperation of 
the insured, and the insurers, which are 
essential to success. I feel very strong- 
ly that at the present time the fire pre- 
vention work of the State lire Marshal, 
outside of investigations and prosecu- 
tions of arson cases, is of little practical 
benefit. | believe the inspections by fire 
departments under tlie compulsion of 
fire department dues legislation is large- 
ly perfunctory. I also feel that we may 
have over emphasized the importance of 
arson in fire insurance in our investi- 


_gations and prosecutions. 


“If fire insurance agents meet. their 
obligations to give service they must 
make inspections of risks. To secure 


fire prevention results of practical value 
from such inspections, the owners of 
property should participate in such in- 
spections with the agent and they should 
be given full information as to how 
risks can be improved and the rate re- 
duced. | believe the reports of inspec- 


tions by the agents should come to the 
fire marshal and be in such form that 
the agent would understand that the ap- 
plicants for insurance and the insured 
are his principals and that his first duty 
is to them. He should understand that 
his commission comes from the insured 
and not from the insurers. These re- 
ports of agents to the fire marshal 
should inform the fire marshal of any 
special hazards relating to the property. 
Where necessary, the fire marshal could 
make additional inspections and cause 
the removal of fire hazards, either ha- 
zards which might be removed by the 
owner of the property to be insured or 
by the owner or occupant of adjacent 
property. These agents’ reports should 
be given to the fire marshal instead as 
is now the case, to the company and 
rating bureaus. With proper and im- 
proved reports of fires and loss adjust- 
ments, the fire marshal would then be 
equipped to do the work necessary for 
making correct classifications of risks 
and premium rates. In enlarging and 
changing the character of your work 
you will have increasingly the primary 
insurance purpose of getting the cost 
of insurance. 

“Constructive work similar to the 
above is needed in all lines of insur- 
ance. Need for such work is especially 
great in health and accident insurance 
which is today operated practically with- 
out data on the loss suffered by the 
insured, It is litthe more than a gamble 
since claims are settled under numerous 
policy restrictions and limitations which 
have nothing to do with the primary 
function of insurance which is the dis- 
tribution of individual losses through the 
group of the insured. With the increas- 
ing perplexity of our social relations, 
new forms of insurance will be required 
and work along the lines suggested must 
be done in these new forms of insurance. 

“The Fire Marshal departments were 
established to work in the interest of 
insurance. In my opinion, it was a mis- 
take to limit the activities of the depart 
ments to investigations of arson cases 
and inspections for fire prevention. The 
payment of cost of operation from a 
fire marshal tax was particularly objec- 
tionable. You have, however, made your 
work a standard of efficiency for pros- 
ecuting officers and the police, in the 


GUARDIAN BUYS HIBERNIAN 
Irish Company Will Continue As Sep- 
arate Unit; Has Capital of 
$1,000,000 


A provisional agreement has been con- 
cluded in Ireland for the acquisition of 
the shares of the Hibernian Fire and 
General of Dublin, Ireland, by the 
Guardian Assurance Company. The Hi- 
bernian was established in 1908, and has 
a subscribed capital of £200,000 ($1,000,- 
000) in £1 shares, of which £40,000 
($200,000) is paid up in shares with 4s. 
($1.00) called. Dividends of 5 per cent 
per annum, tax-free, have been paid in 
recent years. : 

The offer of the Guardian is under- 
stood to be a cash one of 10s. ($2.50) per 
share, involving a total payment of £100,- 
000 ($500,000). The Hibernian trans- 
acts all the principal forms of insurance 
with the exception of life and marine, 
and the exclusion of the latter may, 
perhaps, in these days, be regarded as 
being in the favor of the company from 
the viewpoint of an acquiring office. The 
price is equivalent to about 12. years’ 
purchase, and it is thought the share- 
holders will endorse the recommenda- 
tion of the directors and accept the of- 
fer. 

It is the intention of the Guardian that 
the Hibernian should continue to main- 
tain its separate existence, with the pres- 
ent staff. 


COLONEL BUTTON MOVES 
September 1 was moving day with 
Colonel Joseph Button, Virginia commis- 
sioner. He moved into a_ fine . brick 
mansion at 900 Floyd Avenue, Richmond, 
which he recently purchased. 


investigation and prosecution of arson 
and in view of the limitations under 
which you have been working you have 
accomplished much in fire prevention. 
You should now, | believe, extend the 
scope of your activities and as a Com- 
missioner of Insurance | should like your 
cooperation in solving the pressing 
problems of insurance. The work I 
Lave mentioned must be done and by 
your record is a warrant that if you 
underta e it, it will be done right.” 
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GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY _ || 


of Paris, France 


URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Paris, France 


EAGLE STAR & BRITISH DOMINIONS INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


of London, England 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


UNITED STATES MANAGERS 


123 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Let us help you increase the premiums at your agency. Send for our new 
leaflets on Income Insurance, Use and Occupancy Insurance and Explanation 
of the Coinsurance Clause. 
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Suggests Means for 
Fixing Ships’ Values 
FOR MARINE COVER PURPOSES 


Problem of Getting Correct Valuation 
Under Hull Policies Prompts 
Wide Discussion 


“Post 
written 
giving his 


A reader of the 
England has that insurance 
journal views on the correct 
valuation of hulls for insurance purposes, 
following an article published in the same 
newspaper on the subject several weeks 
ago. lollowing is the communication: 

Sir,—-Your correspondent, Mr. H. A. 
Turner, A. C. |. L, writing in the Post 


Magazine” of 


Magazine of the 15th August, ventures 
to extend his survey of underwriters’ 
difficulties to what | think is generally 


conceded to be the 
Marine 


branch 
activities, viz., 


most intricate 


ota underwriter’s 


the insurance of hulls on “all risks” 
terms 

li Mr. Turner imagines that his theory 
lor the standardization of insured values 


will provide an solution § of 


an optimist of the 


acceptable 
difficulties, he ts 
the most pronounced type. 

Permit me briefly to examine his pro- 
posal. It is that the “life” of the 
should be ascertained, her net 


those 


vessel 
earnings 


during that period should be estimated, 
and the figure arrived at be added to 
her “break-up” value. 

Let us assume that we have for valu 
ation a new tramp steamer ot, say, 
5,000 tons gross, which has cost her 
owner from £60,000/70,000, Is this figure 
to be left entirely out of the calculation ? 


insur- 
him in the 
and nothing 
will satisfy 


Phe owner requires a contract of 
which will indemnify 
event of his vessel being lost, 
short of complete indemnity 


ance 


him. Mr. Turner says that a calculation 
of the probable net earnings should be 
made over a period representing the 
vessel's normal life, say 20 years. With 
freight uncertain as they are today, 
and the cost of running the vessel even 
more uncertain, he would be a “super 
man” who could estimate even approxi- 
mately a vessel’s earnings over such a 


period, to say nothing of making a guess 


at her “break-up” value so far ahead. 
It seems that Mr. Turner's proposal 
would have the effect, not of removing 


an underwriter's 
ding to them 


difficulties, but of ad 


In fixing the value on which a vessel 
should be insured, the first considera 
tion must be indemnity for the owner. 

The Underwriters’ Position 


But what of the underwriter‘s position ? 
\ value representing a bare indemnity 
to the shipowner might conceivably be 
such as an underwriter could not agree 
to. The latter, in fixing the insured 
Value, must consider, not only the 


possi 
bility of an absolute total loss, but of a 


“constructive” total loss, and, of what 
is still more probable, of a casualty 
involving neither an “actual” nor a “con- 
structive” loss, but a heavy claim for 
damage repairs. In addition, he has to 
weigh up the possibilities of liability to 
another ship for damage done by collis- 


ion, and the extent of the 
statutory lability 
these factors must 


shipowner’s 
for such damage. All 
enter into the under- 
writer's calculations in fixing the insured 
value. 

In many cases the 
at may be such as 
ducement to 
lose his vessel 
tion the 
the one 
repairs, 


value so arrived 
would prove an in- 
an unscrupulous owner to 
and to remove the tempta- 
underwriter fixes two values 
governing his contribution to 
general average, salvage and 
sue and labor charges and damage done, 
the other representing his liability for 
total or constructive total loss. The 
ligher value is arrived at by taking into 


Says Fire Managers 
- Write Marine Risks 


CALLED A MISTAKEN POLICY 


Wm. H. McGee in San Francisco, Gives 
Opinions on Current Tendencies 
in Marine Insurance 


William) H. McGee, head of the well- 


known marine underwriting office here of 


Wm. H. McGee & Co., who was in San 
Francisco early this month, says that 
one of the evils of marine insurance to- 


inclusion of fire insurance 
marine policies by fire in- 
surance underwriters not thoroughly 
familiar with marine underwriting. Mr. 
McGee was on his way to Honolulu, and 
in an interview given prior to sailing to 
the “Underwriters’ Report” he also said 
that marine underwriting at present is 
on a more conservative basis and the 
class of business now oered more nearly 
resembles that offered in normal times. 
Speaking of the writing of marine in- 
surance by fire departments, a subject 
which was discussed at the annual con- 
vention of the California Association of 
Insurance Agents, Mr. McGee said: 
“It is a common practice for fire com- 


day is the 
features in 


account the cost of building a similar 
new vessel, and the lower represents an 
amount which would indemnify the own 
er should he be deprived of his_ ship, 
cither as compensation for actual mone 
tary sustained, or which. would 
enable him to buy in the market just 
such another vessel as he had lost. 

To return to Mr. Turner’s method of 
valuing for insurance purposes: had in- 
sured values been fixed on his basis 
during the years 1917-19, when every- 
thing that could float was pressed into 
service, and freights stool at the highest 
known levels, the fantastic figure of 
£1,000,000 or more would have been quite 
common as the insured value of many 
5,000-ton tramp steamers instead of the 
more moderate £200/250,000. 

The best method of computing the 
values of ships for insurance purposes 
is that outlined above, and there would 
be little complaint on the part of under 
writers at low values were it not recog- 
nized that they are only possible by 
reason of excessive competition, due in 
a large measure to the Treaty reinsur- 
ance facilities which certain companies 
enjoy. It remains to be seen for how 
long those treaty reinsurers will be con- 
tent to be exploited by the ceding com- 
panies, who, were it not for the exist- 
ance of these treaties, would leave hull 
business on present terms severely alone. 

Yours faithfully, 
“ANOTHER A. C. I. L” 


loss 
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panies to insure a commodity before its 
shipment until long after its arrival at 


estination, when the insurance under a 
marine contract would naturally ter- 
Ininate upon the cargo’s arrival. Such 
insurance should be written by the ma- 
rine department of the company ajnd 
not the fire department, which does not 


possess a technical knowledge of the 
marine business.” 

Mr. McGee is a great booster for the 
Pacific Coast and while in San Francisco 
made his headquarters with George L. 
West, Pacific Coast marine manager for 
the Great American and the Phoenix of 
Hartford, the marine departments of 
both companies being represented by 
William H. McGee & Co. as United 


States marine general agents. 
HULSMAN- WITH KRUEGER & CO. 


Head of Auto Department of Atlas Re- 
signs to Joig Growing Chicago 
Agency 
Fred G. Krueger & Co., the new Cook 
County agency that recently opened of 
fices in the [linois Merchants Bank 
Building, Chicago, Hlinois, announces 
the appointment of Frank J. Hulsman 
as manager of the automobile depart- 
ment. Mr. Hulsman resigns as superin 
tendent of the automobile department of 
the Western Department of the Atlas 
Assurance. Mr. Hulsman has been in 
the insurance business for a number of 
vears, having first been connected with 
the Chicago office of the Fireman’s Fund, 
in the accounts department and later 
in the automobile department. Sefore 


the war he was with Osborn & Co., 
Chicago agents, for about a year. He 


overseas. service during the war 
with the 33rd Division, returning to go 
wtth the Atlas. The agency is rapidly 
rounding out its representation of com- 
panies and announces that it has taken 
on the Standard Fire of New York for 
automobile business, and the Toko Ma- 
rine and Fire, for fire insurance’ busi- 
ness. 


Saw 


The General Exchange Insurance Cor- 
poration of New York, the automobile 
insurance subsidiary of the General Mo- 
Corporation, has been admitted to 
Massachusetts to write automobile fire, 
theft, collision and property damage in- 
insurance. 
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APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


1 South William Street, New Yerk 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $4,678,186.54 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $6,691 ,491.37 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,343,699.65 


WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 























POLISH INSTITUTE PROSPERS 


Mutual Handles enecinne Insurance 
on Buildings and Also Hail and Live- 
stock Coverage 


An account of the Polish Mutual In- 
surance Institute has been included in 
a report on economic and financial con- 
ditions in Poland recently issued by the 
American Polish Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry in the United States, Inc., 
of New York City. According to the 
account, the Institute, which is Poland’s 
leading insurance institution, was es- 
tablished simultaneously with the intro- 
duction of the obligatory fire insurance 
of buildings in the country in 1803. It 
has played an important part in the in- 
surance development of Poland. For 
awhile it was deprived of its autonomy 
and converted into a series of provincial 
offices in Government towns. With the 
restoration of the independent Polish 
state, divorced from Russia, the Insti- 
tute regained its former character. 

heads of 


Following are the five main 


business: 
(1) Obligatory 
against fire. 


insurance of buildings 


(2) Voluntary fire insurance of mov- 
ables, goods, factories, etc. 

(3) Hail insurance of crops of all 
kinds. 

(4) Live stock diseases and accident 
insurance. 

(5) Reinsurance of the above. 

Sevond§ the obligatory — insurance 


against fire, the Polish Mutual enjoys 
no other privileges, its development in 
other sections depending exclusively 
upon the principle of free competition. 
it insures in the obligatory fire depart- 
ment over 10,000,000 risks, collecting for 
1925 about 27,000,000 zlotys of premiums. 
In the voluntary section its preliminary 
budget for 1925 anticipates a premium 
income of about 6,000,000 zlotys. The 
tariffs are established by the general 
board of directors and approved by State 
authorities. 

After provision for the guarantee 
funds, the net surplus is assigned by the 
institution to fire-preventing purposes, 
which in the last budget amounted to 
3,000,000 zlotys. Although founded upon 
mutual principles, the Institute has con- 
siderable guarantee and reserve funds. 
The funds placed in securities guaran- 
teed by the State, in first class bank de- 
posits’ and. invested in houses in Warsaw, 
Cracow, Katowice and Lwow, totaled on 
January 1, 1925, about $1,000,000. In 
addition the Institute has a claim against 
the Russian Government for a sum of 
18,000,000 gold rubles removed in 1914. 





POLITICIANS FORM COMPANY 

The Rocky Mountain Agency com- 
pany has been organized in Denver, 
Colorado, with E. V. Holland, president; 
Charles M. Armstrong, vice-president; 
Richard T. Wilson, treasurer, and Teller 
Ammons, secretary and manager. With 
the exception of Mr. Ammons, all the 
officers hold state or city political post- 
tions. Ammons is the son of former 
Governor Ammons, who was an_ insuf- 
ance man. The company will handle all 
kinds of insurance and that means in 


addition to the general run of policies, 1 
will write hail and theft policies. 
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The Resort Hotels 


A trip I made to Poland Springs, 
Maine, this week put me in a reminiscent 
and reflective mood about American 
summer and winter resorts. I think I 
have visited most of the celebrated ones 
from Newport to Santa Barbara and I 
must confess that very few of them stand 
out as distinctive as the years fly by; in 
fact to me the life at these places—not 
the places  themselves—is — strikingly 
standardized. They are all pretty much 
alike. I get no thrill of any kind at the 
prospect of paying a visit to some Amer- 
ican mountain, seaside or scenic resort. 
And frequently at the telegraph office in 
one of the hotels 1 have asked the West- 
ern Union girl for the name of the very 
hotel in which I had been staying for sev- 
eral days. 

It may be that I am blase because I go 
to so many conventions and spend so much 
time in the hotel itself; or perhaps [ lack 
in imagination, but some of the leading 
production managers of America inform 
me that my sentiments are no different 
from theirs and as in the case of the one 
night stand trouper these selling chiefs 
after two days at a convention often must 
stop to think whether they are in [-xcelsior 
Springs or French Lick or Virginia Hot 
Springs. 


*£ - 


Newport Indifferent; Even Antagonistic 

While the big insurance conventions hop 
around a great deal and seem to mect in 
every state in the Union there are a few 
famous resorts which they pass up. lor 
instance, I don’t recall any great insurance 
convention the past few years at Newport 
or Southampton. The fewer strangers who 
come to Newport or Southampton, the bet- 
ter the residents of both those places are 
pleased. Neither place is much on_ the 
Kiwanis stuff. The best way to become 
terribly unpopular in Newport would be 
to announce that you were going to put up 
a great hotel there. 


oe * 


Resort Places Popular With Most 
People 

The comments which have been made 
leading up to this point must not be taken 
to mean that the resort hotel is not popu- 
lar with the rank and file of insurance 
people. It is and they like to travel for 
long distances to visit the great American 
show places. For the ordinary man it is 
pleasant to break away from the routine; 
to don white trousers and sports shoes; to 
lounge about; to stand for hours in a lobby 
chatting with business friends; and be- 
tween sessions to go around the golf courses 
in foursomes. 

Together with a few automobile rides 
and some swimming the items in the above 
Paragraphs illustrating deviation from 
every-day routine seem to satisfy the 
guests. Not one per cent. of the visitors 
g0 on long scenery-gazing and strenuous 
hiking trips, nor ride horseback, nor play 
tennis. Recently, Mansur B. Oakes, the 
Indianapolis digester of other men’s 


S 
BIG 





thoughts, painted a most alluring word pic- 
ture of a man’s desires after the age of 
forty. Prominent among them were trips 
to the Maine woods or “Canadian wilds.” 
I differ from Oakes in his estimate of the 
fascinations of “roughing it” in the woods. 
Just think of all the people you know and 
what percentage of them like to get back 
to nature; live in the discomforts of a 
log cabin; cook their own meals, Very 
few indeed. ‘There are “camps” owned by 
millionaires in the Adirondacks which have 
no guests all summer long, and they are 
camps with plenty of servants. The lat- 
ter play pinochle more than they hunt. 
* * 
Curtis of “Saturday Evening Post” 
Meets Insurance Men 

Continuing to discuss 
like to 
brothers of 


conventions | 
what the Ricker 
Poland Springs have to say 
on the subject. These two interesting char- 
acters, each brother the possessor of a beard 


should hear 


coming almost to his waist, have been rpn- 
ning the Poland Springs Ilotel for more 
than three decades and the place has been 
in their that. 


conven- 


family much longer than 


They opened this season with a 
tion and will close with one. The biggest 
they held in 1925 was the Shriners who 
not only peopled the dining room but the 
porches outside, and are said to have 
stripped the place of eatables to an extent 
that not a loaf of bread was left. The na- 
tives are still talking about that conven- 
tion. As the Rickers have been running 
the place so long they have many personal 
friends among the guests. One woman 
told me that she had been coming there 
for forty years. Another guest, Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, the Philadelphia and New 
York publisher, whose publications include 


“The Saturday lvening Post,’ “Ladies’ 
Home Journal,” “Country Gentleman,” 
New York “Evening Post,” Philadelphia 


“Public Ledger,” and Philadelphia “Sun,” 
had his first opportunity to watch a lot of 
insurance men at close range last week 
when the Aetna Life people were at Po- 
land Springs. He seemed to like them. 
It was not long before some of the very 
live general agents of the Aetna Life 
spotted Curtis, and as he has been a great 
booster of life insurance and is boosting it 
today more than ever, it was only natural 
that they should want to meet him. Curtis 
is a little bit of a fellow, with the face of 
a student, and wears a grey Van Dyke 
beard. He had been coming to the hotel 
for years as had an old New Yorker 
named Theodore Benedict, who slightly 
resembles the publisher both in build and 
in beard. Benedict was constanttly in the 
lobby; Curtis more elusive. Half a dozen 


of the insurance men braced Benedict, 
thinking he was Curtis. Benedict was not 
displeased. Curtis was finally captured by 


Gerald A. Eubank of New York, who was 
state manager of the “Saturday Evening 
Post” in Texas when he was sixteen years 
old. He and the publisher exchanged 
many reminiscences. 





Curtis Talks on Advertising 

There would have been a reflection 
upon the enterprise of the Aetna Life 
if it had not persuaded a star of Mr. 
Curtis’ magnitude to address its con- 
vention. He said he could not resist the 
temptation and ‘spoke, taking as_ his 
subject a topic on which he is a master 
par excellence, i. e., advertising. He 
had -been an interested listener to an 
address by H. W. Kavel, general agent 
of the Aetna in Minneapolis who pre- 
ceded him and had stated that in some 
instances his local agency advertising 
had not brought results. 

Advertising, Mr. Curtis declared, is 
the essence of public contact, and as 
such it is worth almost any investment 
that might be made in it. Illustrating 
this point, he cited the case of John 
Wanamaker, whom he termed the 
greatest exponent of advertising who 
ever lived. The day Wanamaker opened 
his store in Philadelphia, more than half 
a century ago, he counted $21.61 in 
receipts. The next day he spent $21 for 
advertising. Today, Mr. Curtis added, 
a newspaper cannot exist in Philadelphia 
without the Wanamaker advertising, for 
the housewives have become accustomed 
to it through two generations, and will 
not submit to what they consider a 
deprivation. 
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The Aetna Life’s President 
For a man who says he cannot make 
a speech and who balked when told that 
he would have to open the Aetna Life 
convention with an address an hour long 
“T could not make an hour speech if 
my life depended upon it,” he said—Mr. 
Brainard did exceptionally well. A man 


as thoughtful of others and inherently 
so courteous and kindly could not do 
otherwise. The most of his talk was 


devoted to a sentimental and touching 
description of personalities in the Aetna 
Life who have been called by the great 
reaper or who are still in harness aiter 
serving the company many long years. 
It was all very gracefully done. 

Another Brainard touch was to have 
left in the room of each Aetna Life 
man and members of his family a plate 
of fruit. 

¢ £ 4 


McKnight’s Naval Thriller 
A. L. Mcknight of St. Louis, general 
agent of the Aetna Life and formerly hold- 
ing that position in El Paso for the same 
company, told the most thrilling narrative 
heard at Poland week, It 
was some humdinger, and | am sorry Pub- 


Springs last 


lisher Curtis did not step in, hear it, and 
have it rewritten for “The Saturday [ve- 
ning Post.” 

The hero is an agent of the Aetna Life 
in Texas and now writes a million a year. 
McKnight did not tell his name, which was 
a pity, but undoubtedly the War and Navy 
Departments have it. 

According to McKnignt, this agent was 
flying over German lines rather nervous 
as he had found in the pocket of a cap- 
tured German army officer a proclamation 
to the effect. ithat thousands of marks 
would be paid for him, dead or alive, as 
he had been raising hell with the Germans 
on his raids. Suddenly his airship  be- 
came disabled and a descent was impera- 
tive. He first wirelessed his headquarters 
of his position and predicament; and then 
with two companions steered the ship for 
the ocean. Following the descent, for eight 
hours, with two fractured legs, he held 
up his two companions, one of whom was 
dead and the other having a scalped skull. 
Then out came American and German war- 
ships and fought over him as he strug- 
gled in the water. The men on the bridge 
of the war vessels steered their crafts so 
carefully that the brave insurance man was 
not run down. ‘She Germans were routed. 

During the recital of this hair raiser | 
watched the face of General Agent T. M. 
Searles of Buffalo, who had been a lieu- 
tenant-commander in the navy. It all 
seemed news to him. When McKnight told 


about the battle of the warships over the 


intrepid aviator the brow of Commander 
Searles took on a pucker or two as if he 
were trying to figure out exactly where 
such a naval engagement had taken place. 
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Schram’s Article for Insurance Buyers 

Walter E. Schram of the “Weekly Un- 
derwriter” won front cover position in the 
September issue of “The Purchasing 
Agent,” with an article on what the in- 
dustrial purchasing agent should know in 
buying fire insurance. The concluding 
paragraph follows: 

“As no likelihood appears of reducing 
rates further. until hazards are lessened, 
better buying of fire insurance seems to 
rest in procurement of better forms to suit 
each buyer’s needs; proper apportionment 
of insurance to the several parts of a plant 
and on materials in stock; reduction of the 
fire and moral hazards; reduction of taxes 
and credit abuses; reduction of company 
expenses; more careful selection of agents 
and brokers; more care in ordering and ex- 
ecuting binders; supervision of insurance 
transactions by somebody intimately fa- 
miliar with the property insured; having 
only four dates throughout the year when 
fire policies expire. Nobody can buy any- 
thing intelligently and economically un- 
less he knows what is needed and unless 
he understands what he has bought. Any 
really expert insurance man can relate 
case after case of assureds with a veritable 
hodge-podge of fire policies, improperly 
drawn and unnecessarily costly, Good in- 
surance advice can be had for the asking 
if one will but select a capable man and 
give him a chance to demonstrate his abil- 
ity.” 

. es 


Wisdom From Mooney 
William L. Mooney, vice-president of 
the Aetna Life, in discussing the type of 
agent wanted by the Aetna Life, made this 
striking statement : 
“We want a man who is attracted not 
distracted by big ideas.” 


ee a 


Beha’s Texas Talk 

James A. Beha, tne New York super: 
intendent, discussed the functions of the 
insurance superintendent or commis- 
sioner controlling legislation in his par- 
ticular state at the convention of the In- 
surance Commissioners in Texas this 
week. 

Mr. Beha had addressed a question- 
naire on the subject to the commission- 
ers and learned that in only six out of 
forty-one states has legislation opposed 
by the insurance department any chance 
of passing. He made a fervent appeal 
for the correct division of Governmental 
responsibilities in this country and for 
the rights and prerogatives of insurance 
department. 

He said insurance regulation should 
remain the function of the individual 
states and this cannot be done unless 
there is greater uniformity of insurance 
laws. These laws would benefit the as- 
sured and the companies both. He said 
insurance laws should be drafted by ex- 
perts. He wound up as follows: ; 

“We hold in our control a business 
which affects the health, happiness and 
prosperity of our entire people. Nat- 
urally the responsibility for the creation 
of the laws affecting such a business and 
also the enforcement of such laws is a 
great one. Yet it seems a natural de- 
velopment and we must be equal to the 
responsibility thus imposed upon us. 

“Personally, | am convinced that the 
interests of the assured, the insurance 
companies as well as the public at large 
are best promoted by harmonious co- 
operation between the insurance depart- 
ments and the legislative branch of our 
government. To accomplish this the in- 
surance commissioners must keep abreast 
of the times, have vision, must grow 
with the growing outlook of the insur- 
ance business and must secure for the in- 
surance world sane laws clearly expressed 
and capable of being carried into effect 
without confusion or disagreement for 
the greater benefit of all concerned.” 
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Purposes of National 
Aircraft Association 
STELLWAGEN CALLS MEETING 


Lack of Legislation Controlling Licen- 
sing and Inspections Hindering 
Sale of Airplane Insurance 


annual edition of “Air 


1925, 


The seventh 


Year Book,” devotes-a 


cralt page 
to the National Aircraft Underwriters 
Association, of New York City, which 
has sent out a letter to company mem 


bers calling for an informal conference 


to discuss the future of aviation cover 


for which there now is a crying demand 


on the part of commercial aviation con 
cerns, 

Pointing out the purposes of the 
ciation the “Aircraft Year Book” 
“This organization completed 
anniversary in March, 1925. It 


purpose ot collect 


asso 
SaVS 
m part: 
its fifth 


was formed for the 


ing data on aircraft hazards and recom 


mending to its members standard rules 


and practices for underwriting these 
writing 
feel 


when 


hazards. They — discontinued 


hazards time and 
that the 
they can 


When 


would come to write 
prehensive scale, H. P 
National Bureau of ¢ 
Underwriters, and 


these some ago 


time has not yet arrived 


safely resume the business.” 


asked when the right time 


aircraft on a com 
Stellwagen, of the 
‘asualty & Surety 
secretary of the Na 


tional Aircraft Underwriters Associa 
tion, stated to THe Eastern UNbrr- 
WRITER that until proper Federal legis 


lation is passed calling for the licensing 
of pilots and inspection of airplanes the 
companies will be unable to safely handle 


this form of insurance. Steps along 
these lines have been begun he pointed 
out by the appointment of a commit 
tee by Secretary Hoover to study com 
mercial aviation from all angles, includ 


committee's 
basis of legislation at 


ing imsurance, the 
to be used as a 
the next Legislative session. 

The National Aircraft Underwriters 
\ssociation is composed of the follow 
ing members: Aetna Life, Hudson In 
surance, Insurance Company of North 
\merica, Liverpool, London & Globe, 
General Accident, Fire & Life, Maryland 
Casualty and the North British & Mer- 
cantile. The president of the association 
is Ambrose Ryder of the General Ac 
cident. 


report 


MOST POPULAR COUPON 


\mong the sixteen 
offered under the free coupon insurance 
scheme of the London “Daily Mail,” the 
offer of a pension of £2 ($10) a week for 
life ($520 per annum) makes the great 
est appeal to the newspaper's readers 
his was ascertained by a popular vote 

\ny registered reader of the “Daily 
Mail” who sustains injuries which in 
volve permanent total disablement as a 
result of an accident to a public vehicle 
m which he is travelling, as a fare 

- paying passenger, such as a_ railway 
train, motorcoach, autobus, street car, 
teamship, taxi, or other hired road ve 
hicle becomes eligible to this offer for 
the rest of his life. 


OFFER 


important benefits 


Waiting Period Nesta, 
Says Aetna Officer 


STOPS PETTY HEALTH LOSS LEAK 


E. C. Bowen Declares That Claims of 
Short Duration Have Been Numerous; 
Larger Premium Rider 


Kk. C. Bowen, of the accident and health 
department, told) Aetna Life general 
agents last week at Poland Springs that 


he knows of no company writing much 


health 


years which has not sustained a terrific 


commercial during the past ten 


underwriting loss. There have been a 


considerable number of claims of short 
duration and a great number of so-called 
People going to be 
actually so frequently pur- 


The 


repeaters. who are 
sick or are 
chase health insurance. moral haz 
ard is bad. 

The greatest loss in this division of the 
business grows out of the small claims. 

“Last year,” he said, “we adopted a 
standard two weeks’ waiting period plan 
applicable to commercial health policies 


and reduced the premium charges to a 
point where they would be attractive to 
the insuring public; and, therefore, got 
a wider spread for experience purposes. 
All of our present day health policies 
provide for a two weeks’ waiting period 
so far as indemnity payment for disabil 
ity is concerned. Under this plan the 
policyholder is co-insurer to the extent 
of the first two weeks of any period of 


disability, but he is entitled to any op- 
eration fee provided by the policy even 
if the operation be performed during the 
waiting period, 

“We are willing to provide 
from one day up through the attachment 
of a rider to the standard two weeks’ 
waiting period for an additional premium, 


coverage 


but we are not in favor of the plan.” 
Mr. Bowen said that the Aetna did 
not regard the disability clause now at- 


tached to life policies as competing with 


the non-cancellable policy. The condi- 
tions under which the two coyers are 
written are vastly different. 


HONORING U. S. MANAGER 


New York Branch Office of General 
Accident Leads “Richardson Testi- 
monial Campaign” 
The New York office of the 
\ccident is leading in the 
Testimonial Campaign” 
by the company for 
burglary and plate 
campaign started 
erick Richardson, 


General 
“Richardson 
being conducted 
accident and health, 
glass business. This 
August 15 when Fred- 
United States manager 
of the company, left for a seven weeks’ 
trip in Europe and will be concluded 
upon his return October 3. 

The entire agency force is coopera- 
ting in the tribute to Mr. Richardson, 
and to date reports of the progress being 
made are 


very satisfactory. There are 
fifty-three agents who have cooperated 
so far. Brokers of the New York branch 


have helped exceedingly in making pos- 
sible the position of this office by their 


hearty support. 

The voal desired is $250,000 in new 
business in these lines and the progress 
being made is reported weekly in a 
special bulletin. 


eneral Accident 
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Reid Made Chairman 
Of Reinsurance Bureau 


SUCCEEDS THEODORE E. GATY 


Workmen’s Compensation Reinsurance 
Bureau Adopts Resolution on Mr. 
Gaty’s Death; Other Elections 
A. Duncan Reid, president of the Globe 
Indemnity, has been elected chairman 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Rein- 
surance Bureau, succeeding the late 
Theodore E. Gaty, vice-president of the 
Fidelity & Casualty. This action was 
taken at a meeting of the Bureau last 
week at which the following resolution 
on Mr. Gaty’s death was adopted: 
“Theodore E. Gaty served as 
man of the Workmen’s 
Reinsurance Bureau 
tion in July, 1912, until his death on 
August 22, 1925. His unstinted sacrifice 
of time, his devotion of much thought 
and study to the problems and conditions 
of the bureau entitle him more than 
any other one man to the gratitude of 
the member companies for the organi- 
zation and successful operation of this 
most useful institution. His discharge of 
the duties of his position was marked 
by his unswerving integrity and his un- 
ceasing and faithful interest in the wel- 

fare of the Bureau. 

“Resolved, That the members of the 
Workmen's Compensation Reinsurance 
Bureau record the great sorrow and loss 
which we feel in the passing of our 
associate and friend and that we extend 


chair- 
Compensation 
from its organiza- 


to his family our most profound sym- 
pathy in their great’ bereavement.” 
Others elected at the meeting were: 


Charles IF. Frizzell, general manager of 
the Indmenity Insurance Company of 
North America, trustee, and C. M. Ber- 
ger, United States Manager of the Lon- 
don Guarantee & Accident, member of 
the board of governors. 


MANY LICENSES REVOKED 

Out of a total of 105 revocations of op- 
erators’ licenses made by Commissioner 
Charles A. Harnett in the New York 
State Motor Vehicle Commission for the 
two weeks ended August 22, fifty were 
for driving a car while intoxicated. As 
a drive was made in the Albany district 
against failure of passenger carrying for 
hire cars to file bond and eighteen revo- 
cations were made there for such failure 
the actual average of revocation for in- 
toxication is a little above the 50% at- 
tained during the two previous weeks. 


Utica Mutual Pays 10% 
Dividend on All Lines 


JOHN L. TRAIN ON OUTLOOK 
Predicts Last Six : Meatie of 1925 Will 
Produce Saving of 20%; Company’s 
Financial Statement 





At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Utica Mutual a cash 
dividend of 10% was declared on _ all 
workmen's compensation, and — allied 
lines, policies expiring during the entire 
year beginning July 1, 1924, and ending 


July 1, 1925.) This dividend. was ap- 
proved by the Insurance Department of 
New York and is now being paid. 


In commenting upon the company’s 


financial condition, John L. Train, secre- 
tary and general manager, said to 
Tue Eastern UNbERWRITER this week: 


“Based on the experience of the company 
for the first six months of 1925, and tak- 
ing into consideration the increase in 
rates which took effect July 1, we an- 
ticipate a saving for our members on 
policies expiring during the last six 
months of 1925 of 10%. Due to the low 
expense ratio of the company (20%) the 
Utica Mutual with a loss ratio of 60%, 
which is the loss ratio, upon which work- 
men’s compensation rates are computed, 
should save for its members 25% includ- 
ing the interest return on its invest- 
ments. 


“If, therefore, the 
compensation rates 
within 5% of being adequate, the sav- 
ings of the Utica Mutual during the 
last six months of 1925 should be 20%, 
A regular dividend of 20% on automobile 
policies has been paid and is being paid 
on expiring policies. The earnings on 
automobile policies during the last fiscal 
vear was over 27%.” 


present workmen’s 
are adequate or 


The statement of income and disburse- 


ments of the company for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1925, and assets 
and liabilities as of the latter date show 


that the company had total gross as- 
sets of $3,960,742 and total admitted as- 
sets of $3,900,576. The total net income 
amounted to $2,576,841 divided as fol- 
lows: Compensation premuims written, 
less reinsurance paid, $2,205,991; liabil- 
ity, less reinsurance paid, $270,554 ; prop- 
erty damage, $93,383, and collision, $13,- 
778. The company’s total losses, ex- 
penses and claim expense amounted to 
$1,655,876. The total reserve for losses 
was $2,064,291. The Surplus amounted 
to $765,936. 
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Plate Glass Meeting 
of Great Importance 


BUREAU PROJECT DEFENDED 


Another Interesting Meeting Is That In 
Hartford This Week on Acquisi- 
tion Cost Matters 





Numerous important meetings are 


scheduled to take place within the next 
few weeks to matters 


discuss various 


pertaining to the casualty insurance 
One of the 


is that which 


business. most important 
called by 
S. Phillips, general manager of the 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
derwriters for 
time the 
insurance 


has been Jesse 
Na- 
Un- 
September 23, at which 
glass 
down to brass tacks 
will become identified with 
glass department of the Na 


companies writing plate 
will come 
as to which 
the plate 


tional Bureau and which will remain 
with Mr. Moore. Fireworks are prom- 
ised at this meeting. While the names 


of the sixteen companies which have sig 


nified their intent to align themselves 


with the Bureau are unknown it is a 
that the and Globe 
Indemnity are among them, as they have 


both resigned Mr. 


certainty Travelers 
Moore's Service. 

Committee bodies expected to get un 
that the 
is a thing of the 


der way now vacation season 


past are those of the 


Acquisition and Field Acquisition Cost 
Conference. Yesterday and today of 
this week the National Agency Com 


mittee of the Conference is meeting in 
Hartford and discussing among other 
things the proposal of the Chicago 
agents for a plate glass exchange, the 
bringing into line of certain companies 
evading various issues in Chicago and 
other cities, and the amended constitu- 
tion of the independent acquisition and 
age supervision cost organization out 
in California. The other committee 
meeting is that of the New York City 
Agency committee of the conference 
which will review and pass upon pref 
erential commission appointments re- 
corded with the conference since last 
July. This meeting will be held-on Tues- 
day. 

At the meeting in Hartford the pro 
posal of the Chicago agents will be sub- 
mitted and it is probable that it will be 
turned down in many respects as it is 
understood to go so far as to embrace 
rate-making powers. A member of the 
committee designated to handle the 
matter when asked for a copy of the pro- 
posal for publication refused to make the 
proposal public. 


Viewpoint of National Bureau 
Jurisdiction 


An underwriter who believes that the 
National Bureau is the logical organiza- 
tion to handle the rate making for plate 
glass companies has addressed THe Easr- 
ERN UNbERWRITER setting forth his views, 
which are reproduced herewith as fol- 
lows: 

“T will preface my argument with the 
frank statement that there are two sides 
to this controversy. There are reasons 
why a plate glass department should not 
be organized in the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters; but 
these reasons arise out of so-called 
‘practical’ and sentimental considerations 
and do not, therefore, recognize the fun- 
damental logical principles which should 
determine the question. These principles 
may be best developed by divorcing the 
problem from its immediate surroundings 
and considering it strictly on its merits 
as an abstract proposition. It is safe to 
say that any program which is basically 
sound will eventually succeed even 
though emotional elements may tempo- 
rarily obscure the real issue. 

“Let us assume that the chief execu- 
tive of a multiple line casualty insurance 
company were to set about organizing 
the various underwriting departments of 





his company so that each would function 
as an independent, autonomous unit. 
This would require the entire disintegra- 
tion of his organization. If the plate 
glass department, for example, were to 
be autonomous, a slice of each of the 
agency, inspection, claim, statistical, ac- 
counting, purchasing and filing depart- 
ments would have to be assigned to that 
department. Multiply this situation by 
as many times as there are separate lines 
of casualty insurance and you have a 
picture of the utter demoralization which 
would result from this procedure. In- 
stead of one company there would be 
numerous companies; instead of uni- 
formity there would be hopeless confu- 
sion; both economy and efficiency would 
suffer; it would be almost impossible 
for the executive staff to maintain any 
semblance of administrative control over 
the affairs of the organization. 

“No one would think of disorganizing 
a multiple line casualty insurance com- 
pany in this manner; yet that is exactly 
what has been done in the field of co- 
operative ventures established by the 
companies for the purpose of determin- 
ing and administering rates for casualty 
insurance. 

“It is high time that the defects of 
this system were remedied, and the plan 
of organization of the National Bureau 
offers the remedy! I consider the fol- 


lowing to be the advantages of this 
plan: 
Cites Advantages 
“1. The National Bureau is an organi- 


zation of companies. In this sense it is 
permanent and_ is not dependent upon 
the services of one individual or group 
of individuals. 

“2. Its form of government is demo- 
cratic. Decisions are made by the com- 
panies themselves and every proposition 
coming up for consideration, therefore, 
receives the most careful scrutiny by 
everyone at interest. It requires a three- 
fourths vote to adopt a measure, thus 


safeguarding the interest of the minority. 

“3. It is responsive to changes in the 
business. Where companies themselves 
control rate making there is always 
pressure upon the rate making organiza- 
tion to recognize changes affecting the 


loss ratio, Such changes will be made 
promptly. Difficult underwriting ques- 
tions will be solved expeditiously and 


probably more satisfactorily. People on 
the firing line make the decisions and 
they are not likely to delay action in an 
emergency. 

It is built upon the principle that 
uniformity is essential in a business as 
complicated as the casualty insurance 
business. With rate making and rate 
administration in one organization, con- 
sistent principles may be established and 
applied in every department of the busi- 
ness. Decentralization breeds lack of 
standardization and encourages the in- 
consistent treatment of the same problem 
as it may come up for determination in 
several different forms and before sev- 
eral different bodies of men. 

“5. It provides an opportunity for the 
supervision of rate making and rate ad- 
ministration by the chief executives of 
the companies, which does not exist 
where these functions are distributed 
among several organizations. 

“6. It enables the 
casualty insurance business to take ac- 
tion as a unit in legislative and other 
matters of common interest. And viewed 
from another angle it provides a single 
organization, entirely representative of 
the business, with which insurance com- 
missioners and others with similar inter- 
ests may deal. 

“7. It is efficient. The central service 
organization is equipped to perform those 
functions common to rate making and 
rate administration for every branch of 
the casualty insurance business. Such 
technical functions as statistical, actuarial 
and engineering work may be performed 
more rapidly, under more expert guid- 
ance and with greater facility than in 


executives of the 
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Accident and Health 





HE CONTINENTAL is in- 
terested in having not only 
its agents but agents of other 
companies make as much money 
as they can. The more prosperous 
a man is the better agent he 


Casualty and Surety facilities of 
the CONTINENTAL will 
crease your bank account. 


Continental Casualty Company 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER, Pres. 


910 S. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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smaller organizations. If an emergency 
rises a large force may be mobilized to 
meet the situation. This is true whether 
stenographic, statistical, accounting or 
purchasing service is required. 

“8. It is economical. There is no need 
to dwell upon the avoidance of duplica- 
tion which centralization accomplishes. 
This, and other reasons, make the Na- 
ional Bureau plan more economical 
the long run than the plan at present in 
existence. Of course some sort of serv- 
ice might be rendered on a_ cheaper 
basis but the right sort of service can 
be obtained more reasonably from one 
organization than from several. 

“To sum up, the plan of the National 
Bureau is designed to conserve all the 
advantages of independent rating bureaus 
for specialization in the technical prob- 
lems of the various branches of the 
casualty insurance business. It does not 
deprive underwriters interested in a par- 
ticular line of the business-oef-any rights 
or privileges which they may have en- 
joyed as participants in the affairs of an 
independent rating organization. Thesé 
rights are maintained intact. What the 
National Bureau plan may be expected 
to accomplish among other things is an 
increase in the efficiency of rate making, 
greater economy in producing the de- 
sired results, the improvement of these 
results by making available to all rate 
making organizations in casualty insur- 
ance technical service of a _ superior 
quality, and, in general, the bringing of 
all of these functions under closer and 
more personal observation of the execu- 
tive heads of the companies 


THOUGHT HIM A BOLSHEVIK 
J. C. Luning of Florida, Tells Commis- 
sioners’ Convention His Experience 
With Compensation Bill 
Commenting upon compensation insur- 
ance in his speech this week before the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, J. C. Luning, State treasurer 
of Florida, told of his experience in at- 
tempting to put through a bill providing 
for a system of workmen’s compensa- 

tion. 

He said: “Florida is one of six or 
seven states to cling to the old common 
law rules of master and servant and fel- 
low-servant. 

“Two years ago I prepared and had 
introduced into the legislature a_ very 
mild bill, providing for a system of work- 
men’s compensation; at least, 1 thought 
it was very mild, but the opponents of 
the bill seemed to think that they would 
have to move to Russia to get out of 
the Bolshevism that would result in 
llorida if it passed, and they were strong 
enough to get the bill reported adverse- 
ly by the committees in both houses of 
the legislature. | remember one of the 
leading dailies of the state came out one 
day with a very strong editorial criticism 
of the whole theory of workmen’s com- 
pensation, while its news columns car- 
ried the story that its local Red Cross 
chapter was caring for the families of 
four workmen who had been killed by 
an explosion in a nearby saw mill plant 
a day or two before. I have always felt 
that the news story was much more 
convincing than the editorial on that par- 
ticular subject. 

“The law cannot abolish poverty nor 
the fear of poverty, but with a reason- 
able workmen’s compensation law, fair- 
ly and promptly administered, the hon- 
est workman, who may have little be- 
yond his daily labor for himself and his 
family, may have one great fear allayed; 
the fear of poverty resulting from ac- 
cident in the line of his work. And 
certainly to allay that fear will give the 
workingman a greater peace of mind 
than he can otherwise enjoy, and make 
his mind a less fertile field for cultiva- 
tion by the destructive type of agitator 
who, incapable of building up, must seek 
outlet for his misdirected energy in tear- 
ing down what others have built up, 
with all the sacrifices and all the labor 
of hand and of mind that has marked 
the accomplishment of every good and 
useful work.” 
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Hobbs on Loss Ratio 
Aspects of Rate Making 
ADDRESSES COMMISSIONERS 


Many Possibilities as to General Move- 
ment of Loss Ratios; Positive ~* 
Conclusions Unavailable 


One of the important papers presented 
at the Insurance Con- 
vention this week at San Antonio, Texas, 
Clarence W. Hobbs, special 
representative of the National Conven 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, in 
which he discussed the permanent rate 
tnaking method adopted by the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance, 
which is to the effect that rates shall 
be adjuste d annually to the general level 
indicated by the average of the aggre- 
that is, the ratio of losses 
to premiums, for the three latest complete 
policy years 
Mr. Hobbs in his address commented 

present and old methods of rating 
employed and of the general movements 
of loss ratios Regarding the latter he 

tated that on the data immediately 

available a positive conclusion as to the 
general movement of ratios cannot 
be reached and several possibilities may 
be considered as distinctly open. These 
are; 


Commissioner’s 


Was by 


gate loss ratio 


on 


loss 


Loss Ratio’s Trend 


(1) “It is possible that the general 
trend of loss ratios is upward. So far 
as New York is concerned a_ distinct 
upward tendency has been noted, and 
evidence of any recesssion has not yet 
appeared. In other states the upward 
tendency has not been so marked. 

{2) “It is also possible that the gen- 


eral trend is towards a general level, ad- 
vances being followed by recessions, the 
movement being generally termed cyclical 


in itS nature Inherently a continued 
increase in loss ratios seems unlikely. 
On the other hand if the movement is 


cycheal in’ character, first 
upward and then downward, nothing 
whatever is known as to the period of 


progressing 


the cycle or of the general level above 
which and below which it: varies, 

“If one adopt the first theory, then 
rates must be moved constantly upward, 


adding to the rate level of each year an 
amount corresponding to the average 
annual upward movement. If one adopt 
the theory, rates adequate and 
reasonable over a series of years may be 


second 


produced in a variety of ways. 
(a) “If the general level were known 
this might be taken and adhered to 


permanently as a rate level basis. If 


however, the cycle extended over a long 


series of years this method would pro 
duce alternations of fat and lean years 
and it would be necessary to lay up a 
reserve in the fat years to balance the 


losses of 


the lean \ part at least 
of present difficulties among companies 


yea&rs. 


Writing compensation msurance is due 
to having assumed too hastily that the 
good times of 1918, 1919 and 1920 were 
going to last forever, and that the sur- 
plus then accumulated might be freely 
used. Furthermore, the general level 
is not known. 

(b) “Rates might be adjusted annually 
so as to follow the changes in loss ratio. 
If for instance in each year rates are 
adjusted to the loss ratio of the latest 
complete policy year, then an inerease 


in loss ratio will be followed by a com 
mensurate increase in rates and similarly 
with a decrease. This gives however, 
a series of rates varying rather marxedly 
from year to year, a constant source ox 
annoyance to insurance departments, 
policyholders and insurance carriers as 
well, to say nothing of agents and 
brokers. This method was used in the 
1920-21 revision and in at least one state 
in the 1923-24 revision and has been 
rather. persistently advocated by certain 
carriers who believe the general tendency 
for some years to come will be for an 
increase in loss ratios, 

(c) “Rates may be adjusted to the 
average of the loss ratios of two or more 
was done in 1923-24 in many 


ars as 
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states. Under such a method the loss 


ratio of each year still produces its fullef 
fect on rates, but the effect is distributed 


over two or more years. This method 
also, if consistently used, will over a 
somewhat longer series of years pro- 
duce adequate rates. The more years 


that are used in the average the greater 
will be the stability of the rates and the 
less the immediate reaction to a present 
increase or decrease in loss ratio.” 


GLOBE’S N. J. CAMPAIGN 


The New Jersey department of the 
Globe 'ndemnity conducted recently a 
drive itor plate glass business among 


agents in northern New Jersey. The 
agents were grouped according to popu- 


lation wind possibilities, six classes devel- 
oping from the classification. The lead- 
ers in each class were as follows: 


Class A, FE. C. Woodworth, Caldwell; 
Class 3B, FE. C. Pierson, Summit; Class 
C, LL. S. Throckmorton, Long Branch; 
Class D, Frank Hughes, Ine., Montclair; 
Class E, Frank Hughes, Inc., Passaic; 
Special Class, Garibaldi Ins. Agency, Ho- 
boken. The New Jersey department re 
ports the campaign a huge success and 
points to the unusual volume of glass 
business still coming in as a result of 
the drive. 


MADE BOROUGH AGENTS 
The Harry Bergen, Ine., has been ap 
pointed Borough agents in Brooklyn for 
the New York Casualty for all casualty 


lines. This agency will continue to rep 
resent the Eagle Indemnity for surety 
bonds. 


Albert R. Bernard has joined the New 
York City branch office of the Metro- 
politan Casualty as counterman in the 


automobile department. 


Stability Depends On 
National Expectancy 


SLACK’S CONFERENCE SPEECH 


Comments on Crime Conditions at 
Health and Accident Meeting; Urges 
Work and Education 


Speaking before the annual 
of the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference at West Baden, Ind., re- 
cently, L. ert Slack, general counsel for 
the Federal Savings & Insurance Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., and at one time Unit- 
ed) States Attorney for Indiana, dis- 
cussed “Qur National Expectancy,” say- 
ing that the stability of the insurance 
business greatly depends on the invest- 
nent of reserves which in turn depends 
on the security behind all investments 
which must be backed by National [x- 
pectancy. “Unless the vital forces of 
our National Government are reasonably 
certain of enduring permanently, we 
cannot expect the fullest measure of 
business progress, not to mention. the 
hazard to our political, social and moral 
progress that depends absolutely 
upon a permanent National Expectancy,” 
he said. 

Continuing he said in part: “We should 
ever bear in mind the very great dif- 
ference between principle and policy. 
Various organizations and especially po- 
litical parties are constantly announcing 
and advocating policies of various kinds 
and we have no objection to the con- 
tinued plan of proposing policies for our 
consideration because that tends to ad- 
vancement, but the great important 
fact to consider at all times is whether 
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FOR THREE MORE MEN WHO— 


l—are qualified by experience to establish and assist agents 
for a casualty insurance company. 


2—are so situated that they can travel 


3—have an unblemished record and can furnish bond. 
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Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders Over $3,000,000 
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or not these various policies harmonize 
with the basic principles of our form 
ot government, 


Education Needed 


“During and at the close of the World 
War we were impressed with the need 
for education along the line of real Am- 
cricanism and the great importance of 
constitutional government. Now we need 
to continue the campaign of education 
in the schools, colleges and influential 
forums, so that all people may under- 
stand that this is a government of law, 
a government based upon sound princi- 
ples that hold men equal before the law 
and that no man is above the strict 
obedience to the expressed will of the 
whole people. Nothing less than this 
will guarantee a National Expectancy 
that the people are entitled to enjoy. 

“An important factor in our National 
Expectancy is the question whether or 
not the people are willing to continue 
to work. We cannot succeed, we can- 
not progress, in fact we cannot endure 
at all unless all are willing to work, and 
yet, do we not see in this country at 
this time an unprecedented aversion to 
work, 

“This subject of work is so simple and 
ordinary, yet you will agree that we 
must consider the point of view or men- 
tal attitude of people who are helping 
this country to go wrong. So the mental 
attitude of the criminal must be con- 
sidered. His wrong idea is that he will 


get what he wants without having to 
work for it. If the young man in early 
life gets grounded into his system the 


basic principle that it is right to work, 
by work he can and will succeed, the 
that what one gets he should earn, and 
chances are a hundred to one, such boy 
will not be guilty of stealing our prop- 
erty. 

Burglary Losses 


“In 1914, burglary insurance companies 
paid $886,000 in losses. In 1920, only six 
vears later they paid over $10,000,000 
in losses. The first year I was United 
States Attorney, 1916, [ prosecuted fifty- 
six criminal cases, and the fourth year 
659 cases; while the fines increased from 
less than $12,000 to over $53,000. 

“You can truthfully say there is an 
unprecedented amount of crime in this 
country. Our National Expectancy as 
regards obedience to law, is at. least 
threatened. Criminal statutes, alone, will 
not stabilize or render safe our prop 
erty and lives. The kind of enforcement 
of criminal statutes we are now having, 
of course will not prevent, and in fact 
will scarcely lessen crime. There is so 
much technical legal form and proced- 
ure that the mere inforcement operation 
in itself, leads criminals to believe they 
can escape punishment. even if caught. 

“What [ aim is to point out first, that 
unprecedented crime exists while crimi- 
nal statutes multiply, and second, that 
criminal prosecutions are not sufficient 
to cope with the situation. What we 
need in addition to a plain criminal code 
and a simple, prompt and effective pros- 
ecution is to get at the evils of early 
training of children and youngsters; at 
least cut out so much idleness and this 
abnormal desire for pleasure in worth 
less amusements; teaching our children 
the great and permanent value of know 
ing the how and why of ordinary work. 

“Another condition, which involves 
crime and also challenges our National 
Expectancy, is the very general chal 
lenge to public authority which we see 
increasing in this country. The fact ot 
increased crime indicates this, but | 
mention it, having in mind mainly the 
lack of respect for law and officers as 
such, which exists in the minds of our 
law abiding citizens. Why it is getting 
to be so that as and when some rich or 
influential person is arrested, that our 
very best citizen will immediately say, 
‘Well, he will get out, or ‘They won't 
convict him,” because of his wealth and 
influence. In fact, something has hap- 
pened, in these latter years, to change 
our general attitude of loyalty and sup- 
port to one of distrust and lack 0! 
respect. 


“The people themselves are much to 
blame for this, because this is a rep- 
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resentative form of government and the 
people choose their public servants. Any 
and every public trust carries with it 
a certain amount of proper dignity, and 
yet some of our public officers appear 
to have no sense of dignity and permit 
themselves and their offices to become 
common ‘property without force or im- 
portance. 

“We must have more decision, posi- 
tive decision, and less changing and 
shifting about on public matters. Why 
even the courts are beginning to be 
fess precise and stable on judicial ques- 
tions. 


Lack of Confidence Imperils 


“But there is one thing that can im- 
peril our future and might even hazard 
our National Expectancy and that is, a 
veneral lack of respect for and confi- 
dence in our public service. It is there- 
fore of the greatest importance in our 
representative system of government, 
that the people actually get the service 
they desire and are entitled to, at the 
hands of officers and representatives of 
the highest order obtainable. 

“Our governmental machinery has be- 
come too massive. We have too many 
offices, too many courts, too many laws 
and too much opportunity for the pass- 
ing and shifting of responsibility. Of- 
ficial red tape and a slow process of tech- 
nical obstruction bind us and baffle us, 
to the point our patience and thereby 
our interest gives out and then, when 
the concern of the people is tired out, 
the dirty work is done. 

“The state of Indiana has more courts 
than Kngland. Our country has more 
murders per capita than any other na- 
tion. Too many courts invites useless 
litigation and a slow judicial procedure, 
at least does not help keep down murder. 

“T therefore desire to see less machin- 
ery of government, less offices and more 
actual official service with a prompt and 
responsive public service, which guaran- 
tees a permanent National Expectancy 
of our system of government. 


ESTABLISHES BURGLAR’S INFOR- 
MATION SERVICE 

An advertisement in the form of a let- 
ter addressed to burglars was used re- 
cently by the Dyer-Jenison-Barry Co., 
representatives of the Aetna at Lansing, 
Mich., to bring out the virtues of bur- 
glary insurance following much publicity 
that was given to safe robberies. 

The ad pictured a rifled safe and was 
addressed to the attention of  safe- 
crackers and burglars and read as fol- 
lows: 

“Dear Sirs: This makes the second 
time in less than ninety days that you 
have investigated the interiors of the Ar- 
row Oil Co., and the Central Service Co., 
safes on S. Cedar St. Please don’t con- 
centrate on these safes as they are in- 
sured in the Aetna. This company has 
$300,000,000 of assets which can be used 
to make it warm for you fellows. 

“There are a few choice safe ‘jobs’ in 
Lansing which we have not insured. 
Now, we would like to make a deal with 
you so that you could practice on the 
safes which we have not insured. This 
would be much more satisfactory to us 
and just as remunerative to you, pos- 
sibly more so. All you have to do is 
phone us and we will give you a list 
of those uninsured safes with styeets, ad- 
resses, exact location of safes in the 
builings, and the nights when you will 
find the most money in the safes. Let’s 
get together.” 


TO MOVE UPTOWN BRANCH 

The Globe Indemnity will move its up- 
town office to larger quarters at 1 
Pershing Square on September 26. 


BOND BLANK DISCUSSED 
The committee on better underwriting 
of the Surety Association of America at 
a meeting yesterday discussed the pro- 
posal for a uniform depository bond ap- 
plication. 




















An $18,000,000 Fish 


In 1884, two Detroiters were fishing among the 
Islands of Georgian Bay. One of them caught a big 
Muskellunge with two old rusty hooks embedded 
in its mouth. 


“What that fish needed most was accident in- 


surance,” one of the men remarked. 


And with this incident in mind, that fall, Captain 
J. T. Patton interested some of the leading citizens 
of Detroit and Michigan, and organized the Stand- 
ard Accident Insurance Company. 

And so it happened that Mr. Musky played an 
important part in the founding of an institution 
that now has assets of $18,000,000. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE ~~ DETROIT 
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The “LONDON?” stands at the very head of the list of those great companies 
whose service in prompt claim-paying has taken all the guesswork out of liability 
indemnity and given insurance a real meaning. 





It is worth recording that many high class agents, unwilling to use anything less 
than the best liability company and unable to secure the local agency of the “LON- 
DON” make it a rule to broker their automobile business through a “LONDON” agent 
rather than lower the general standard of their underwriting by using other available 
companies they could get on their own account. 


Established 1860 


The LONDON urites: 


Accident, Automobile Liability, Auto- 
mobile Property Damage, Automobile 
Collision. 


Burglary. 


Contractors’ Contingent Liability, Con- 
tractors’ Liability, Credit. 


Electrical Machinery e, Eleva- 
tor Liability 


Breakag 
Elevator Property 
Damage, Employers’ Liability, Engine 
Breakage. 
Fly-wheel Breakage. 


General Liability, Golf and Game, 
Group Accident and Sickness. 


Health, Hold-Up. 
Landlords’ Liability, Larceny. 


Manufacturers’ Liability, Marine 
. Liability. 


Owners’ Liability, Owners’ Construction 
Liability. 


When an agent realizes his responsibility to his customer and scrupulously puts 
his fire, theft and collision business in top-notch companies famous for their liberal 
adjustments and prompt payments, he naturally wants his customer’s liability pro- 
tected in like manner and automatically he thinks of the “LONDON” because it is 
recognized as the premier service company all over America; always acceptable to the 
most discriminating and always sure to deliver everything expected of it in the way 
of indemnity and service. 


No Double Headers—We Do Not Compete With Our Own Agents. 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY, LTD. 


* HEAD OFFICE: 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 


Cc. M. BERGER 
United States Manager 


Plate Glass, Public Liability. 
Salarv. Steam p,jler. 


Teams Liability, Teams Property 
Damage, Theatre, Theft. 


Use and Occupancy. 


UNITED STATES BOARD 
F. W. LAWSON—Chairman 
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HELD FALL GOLF MEET 


New York Casualty and Surety Club’s 
Tournament at Briarcliff Lodge 
Well Attended 

rhe Casualty and Surety Club of 
New York held its annual fall golf tour- 
nament at Briarcliff Lodge, Westchester 
County, N. Y. on W ednesday and while 
the golf course was rather moist it was 
no deterrent to the golf enthusiasts who 
went into the various contests and won 
many handsome trophies. 

Following are the events and the win 


first Event—36 holes, Medal Play 
Class A.—First, S. V. Bogert; second, A. 
D. Edwards. Class B. First, W. B. Mac- 
Intosh; second, Carl Hansen, 

Second Event—1& Holes Medal Play 

President’s Trophy—W. G. Falconer. 

rhird Kvent—18 Holes Medal Play 
First, J. C. Montgomery; second, G. P 
Bontentfeld. 

Fourth Event—Best Ball Twosome— 
First, W. LD. Driscoll and C. Berlin: 
second, J. S.-Pallay and EK. W. Lang. 

Fifth Event—Kickers Handicap—H. S. 
Siler 

Sixth Event—Company Trophy—First 

W. D. Driscoll and C. Berlin, Hartford 
Accident; second W. G. Falconer and 
H. P. Jackson, Norwich Union In- 
demnity. 

Phe A. Duncan Reid Trophy, awarded 
to the member who in the first event 
made the best low net score tor 36 holes, 
medal play was awarded to W. B. Mac 
Intosh, Royal Indemnity. The Old Man’s 
trophy was won by Albert G. Ellms and 
the Booby prize went to Ellis Myerle. 

Ik. A. St. John presided over the splen 
did dinner and presented the prizes to the 
winners. 

Among others present were James W. 
Garrett, Frank KE. Law, Vincent Cullen, 
W. C. Billings, John McGinley, >: 
Norwood and Thomas Grahame. 





G. N. GABRIEL APPOINTED 


Made Field Director of Metropolitan 
Casualty’s New Service Office 
At Atlanta 

The Metropolitan Casualty has an- 
nounced the opening of a service office 
in Atlanta, Ga., for the development and 
supérvision of all lines and has appoint- 
ed Garnett N. Gabriel as field director. 

The territory assigned to the Atlanta 
Service Office is Georgia, Florida and 
South Carolina, in which territory Mr. 
Gabriel’s deeds are well and favorably 
known to the majority of insurance 
agents and the insuring public in these 
three states, having served nearly eight 
years as special agent of the united 
States Videlity & Guaranty. He will be 
assisted by special agents, underwrit- 
ers, claim adjusters, safety engineers 
and payroll auditors. 


D. M. FERRY, JR., DEAD 
Dexter M. Ferry, Jr., president of the 
Standard Accident and for eighteen years 
vice-president is dead. 


CORWIN McDOWELL DIES 


Corwin McDowell, president of the 
Kastern Casualty, died at a country club 
in Worcester a few days ago. He had 
been addressing agents af the Ohio 
Farmers who were holding a convention 
there and collapsed. 


Fhe mortgage bond guarantee depart- 
ment of one of the large surety com 
panies reports that during a four week 
period this summer loans totaling $4,- 
640,239 on a total appraisal valuation of 
$9,853,729 on property in over 137 cities 
in 21 states was submitted. 











Home Office: New York 


‘CASUALTY INSURANCE 


FIDELITY & SURETY BONDS 


An agent, like any other man, is known 
by the company he keeps. There is 


no better company than the Royal. 





—— Frank J. Sayler has been promoted 
The Eagle Indemnity has appointed to the position of superintendent of the 
EK. K. White-Ellis, Inc., Marion, Ind., as bonding department of both the Royal 











general agents. Indemnity and the Eagle Indemnity . 
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Incorporated 1898 Home Office Buildings 


Capital, Surplus and Reserve over $11 000,)00.90 


Besides its 20 major lines, many special 


and side coverages are written by the 


Maryland (asualty Company 


‘Baltimore 


Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds Good Territories Open For Representation 
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Monday Morning 





Saturday Night 











Sunday Night — 


Saturday Night: A prosperous merchant locked money and valuables in his burglar- 
proof safe. 


Some time during the next 36 hours burglars broke into his store. With an oxy-acetylene 
torch they burned through both the outside and inside doors of the safe; then removed 
the “burglar-proof” strong box; burned a hole in the top; the rest was easy. 





Monday Morning: The merchant notified The 
Travelers. Under his Mercantile Safe Burglary 
Policy, The Travelers promptly paid him for the 
property stolen and the damage to the safe, over 


$72,000 


Whether he keeps thousands or merely hundreds 
of dollars—securities or merchandise—in his safe, 
every safe owner needs this protection. 

















The Burned Doors 


THE TRAVELERS 


There are thousands of pros- 
pects for Mercantile Safe Burg- 
lary Insurance. To help its 
producers secure their share of 
this business, The Travelers 
has told the story of this burg- 
lary in an attractive leaflet 
“Burning Open Your Safe.”’ 


— 


The Looted Strong-box 


Hartford, Connecticut 





This leaflet features these pic- 
turesin a forceful convincing 
manner. It shows the real 
need for this protection. When 
followed up with a telephone 
call or personal interview, it 
gets business. 
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Globe 6 Rutgers 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 William Street, New York 





January Ist, 1925 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
3onds and Mortgages..$ 494,660.00 Capital ............... $ 3,500,000.00 
U.S. Liberty Bonds.... 604,990.00 DE ca ccawaninniis 19,810,623.92 
Government, City, Rail- Reinsurance Reserve... 20,280,922.14 


road and Other Bonds 








é Losses in Course of Ad- 

Od SOCKS 6 sccccess 48,605,806.95 justment ........... 6,608,157.00 
Cash in Banks and Office 1,889,579.56 = Commissions and Other 
Premiums in Course of ee re re 6,650,000.00 

re 8,648,820.24 Reserve for Taxes and 
Interest Accrued ...... 348,534.10 Depreciation ......... 3,805,000.00 
Reinsurance Recover- 

able on Paid Losses. . 62,312.21 

$60,654,703.06 $60,654,703.06 





Surplus to Policy Holders $23,310,623.92 


E. C. JAMESON, President 
LYMAN CANDEE, Vice-President 


J. D. LESTER, Vice-President 
G. C. OWENS, Asst. Secretary 


W.H. PAULISON, Vice-President J. H. MULVEHILL, V.-Pres. & Secretary 
W. L. LINDSAY, Secretary A. H. WITTHOHN, Secretary 
A. G. CASSIN, Asst. Secretary M. J. VOLKMANN, Local Secretary 
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The Gold Book 
f 


Life Insurance Selling 








Great Insurance Sales Feats of 1925 


“Main Street’’ Methods Build Up Country’s 
Leading General Agency 


How Young Men Sell Their Elders Insurance 
How Older Men Sell to Youth of the Nation 
Insurance Endorsements by Club Women 


Why Two Large Daily Papers Have Become 
Insurance Boosters 


Career of Frederic W. Fuller 








The 
Life Insurance Salesmanship 


Edition 
1925 





















































WE SERVE 


A Record of Service 


The year 1925 marks the seventy-fourth 
anniversary of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. Ever since 1851 this 
Company has furnished unexcelled life insur- 
ance protection at a low net cost and has main- 
tained its record of unswerving loyalty to 
its policyholders. The years have brought 
wonderful growth and prosperity. To-day, as 
in the past, the whole personnel of the Com- 
pany is imbued with the spirit of service, a spirit 
that permeates the entire activity of the or- 
ganization. The capable and energetic man or 
woman who represents the Massachusetts 
Mutual is sure to succeed as a life underwriter. 

















MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized in 1851 


More Than a Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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This story might possibly have been 
captioned, “How Some Unhappy Men 
Found Happiness Through Life Insur- 
ance.” 


Many thousands enter the life insur- 
ance field as agents; become mystified 
by its ramifications or grow discouraged 
because success does not come speedily 
or they feel that they are unfitted for 
the task. Then they drop out. But this 
is a chronicle of twelve men who were 
unhappy in former connections, who had 
been making only mediocre progress or 
none at all, but after entering the life 
insurance business were fascinated by 
the new vista; patiently strove to better 
themselves and learn the technique of 
their new profession; were willing to 
stand the gaff until they found their new 
bearings; and are exceedingly thankful 
that fate led their footsteps into a gen- 
eral agent's office. Life insurance has 
done for them what no other vocation 
could do. It first restored their cour- 
age, furnished the inspiration and im- 
petus which made their every day work 
a pleasure, and they are happy and con- 
tented. 


The Eastern Underwriter found this 
dozen agents in the general agency of 
Joseph D. Bookstaver of the Travelers. 
Somewhat similar cases could have been 
picked out in many agencies throughout 
the country, but this paper went search- 
ing for the types in the Bookstaver 
agency because that is a very cos- 
mopolitan office with a large personnel 
production gathered from a great variety 
of people in the largest city of the 
United States. Many of the men in 
the agency had their first business ex- 
perience in’ the most congested part of 
the city, often fighting against the great- 
est odds. It is an office, too, which is 
very proud of its agents, many of whom 
have taken the course at New York 
University, and are now prominent and 
highly respected members of the agency 
community. 


Herewith follows a brief outline of the 
group of agents, with why they entered 
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the insurance business and why they 
are glad they did: 

1. The leader in the agency came to 
this country from Europe and began 
working in a bakeshop on the East 
Side. The surroundings were anything 
but congenial because the shop was in 
a basement, the heat was stifling, work- 
ing conditions unusually bad. The hours 
were long and everything about the 
job not only tended to melancholia but 
was perilous to health. Finally, he 
broke down under the strain. He had 
been carrying a policy on his life in 
the Travelers and the day arrived when 
he found ‘it impossible to pay the pre- 
miums. He went to the general agent’s 
office and explained the situation. He 
did not want to sacrifice his insurance 
and the situation looked hopeless. 

After a few moments talk Mr. Book- 
staver said: “Quit the bakeshop and try 
your luck on the street with a rate book. 
You have shown me you believe in in- 
surance for yourself which means that 
you also are convinced it must be good 
for others. You will have two goals: 
one to make a livelihood which you will 
easily be able to accomplish if you work 
as conscientiously and persistently as 
you did in the bakeshop; the other is 
to get back your health.” The baker 
saw the light. He is now a million dollar 
writer. In June he wrote 96 applica- 
tions. 

2. A song writer well known on 
Broadway became convinced that his 
“profession” had decided ups and downs. 
Not only is a song hit exceedingly diffi- 
cult to write, but its life is ephemeral. 
For instance, two song writers penned a 
ditty called “Yes, We Have No Ban- 
anas.” This song swept the country like 
wildfire. For a time dealers had diffi- 
culty in selling any other piece of music, 
and then suddenly the “Bananas” song 
stopped selling and became as dead as a 
doornail. Among the songs the “Ban- 
ana” number killed were those of the 
subject of this paragraph. He is still 
writing songs, but life insurance en- 
grosses the bulk of his attention. There 
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is nothing ephemeral about life insur- 
ance; nothing which shoves it off into 
a siding. 

3. An East Side newspaper man, with 
a knowledge of languages, a familiarity 
with international affairs, a literary gift, 
an ability to use the typewriter, an ac- 
quaintance with the world’s greatest 
writers, found himself in a_ business 
where competition was so keen that sal- 
aries were low and tenure of job uncer- 
tain, and furthermore, haunted by the 
spectre of uncertainty where employ- 
ment if lost could be regained. He went 
into life insurance because there is no 
unemployment problem there. His salary 
is gauged by his selling abilities and 
those very qualities which were only 
ordinary in East Side newspaper offices 
stood out as of the greatest value in his 
contacts with people made as a life in- 
surance agent. 

4. An actor. But why talk about the 
plight of actors, each one of whom will 
admit that he is in the 
profession? For every Al Jolson, Eddie 
Cantor, Will Rogers, Arthur Byron and 
Bruce McRae there are a thousand who 
can’t get a job. Even when they do it is 
often only for a few weeks. Seventy- 
five per cent of the shows which open on 
Broadway are failures. Think of the joy of 
the actor when he finally lands the part; 
then the reaction when the play fails! 
Even Laurette Taylor, regarded as one 
of America’s three most charming act- 
resses, remained two years on Broad- 
way without a vehicle. The Players, 
Lambs, Friars and Green Room Club 
are filled with men out of employment. 
But there is life insurance, where men 
have the all-year-round jobs. Is it any 
wonder that this man took the job of 
policy-selling ? 

5. One of Bookstaver’s men was a 
bond salesman—not the Harvard type, 
with friends of his father’s to see, with 
club and other social acquaintances in 
many offices throughout the downtown 
district. No, a hard-working, self-made, 
plain man, not so young, who had to 
exhaust himself approaching secretaries 
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su7ance as a Career 


and even when he got in found himself 
himself fighting for the sale against 
youth and power. There is no age limit 
or social bar in the sale of life insur- 
ance. All one needs to do is to con- 
vince the man that he The 
man without a secretary often needs a 
policy more than the man with one. 
There is no comparison in number of 
sales which can be made if bond selling 
and life insurance selling are,stacked up 
against each other. 


needs it. 


6. A former private detective. Does 
one need to have much imagination to 
feel that energetic, self-respecting 
man would tire of this work and wel- 
come life insurance selling instead? As 
a detective he had to keep under cover; 
many of his assignments were disagree- 
able. It was necessary to be out on the 
street at all times of the day and night; 
he was not able to keep up his social 
dinners were 
sometimes hurriedly gulped; he found 
himself in disagreeable situations, some- 
times interfering with people’s private 


an 


acquaintances; his cold, 


affairs, often in conflict with labor unions 
alihough secretly sympathetic with the 
workingman. No trouble for this man 
to make a decision. His new work is 
agreeable and systematic; his calling 
pleasant; his home life not disturbed. 


7. A former lawyer. He started life 
full of ambition, with hopes of carving 
a great career, of making a fine liveli- 
hood, of being able to,send his children 
Alas! The years went by 
and one by one the dreams went up in 
smoke. 


to college. 


The pace was swift; the clients 
few; the fees small. Life insurance beck- 
oned like a beacon light. 

A lov- 
er of the family firesidé but unable to 
see much of it because he had to spend 
so much time on the road. It took years 
sometimes to cultivate customers until 
they became regular patrons and then 
sometimes they failed or sold their bus- 
iness to strangers. After becoming es- 
tablished in a community the firm sent 
him to another with the result that he 


8. A corset traveling salesman. 
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CLOAK AND SUIT WORKER 
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Jack Berlet 


extends Autumnal Greetings and Best Wishes 
for the Biggest Business you have EVER had 





To help close the year in a BIG way 


Berlet Service 


engages the following 


Guardian Life Specialties 


16 Policy Forms Beginning at Age 10 (with premium waiver) 





Children’s Endowments Child’s Exchangeable Endowments Income Endowments Non Medical Acceptance 
Salary Savings Insurance Monthly Premium Policies Term Insurance With Waiver and Double Indemnity © 
5% Monthly Interest on Policy Proceeds—making virtually 5.116% Life Insurance from Birth to Age 65 


Surplus and Sub-Standard Acceptance 
We Are Constantly Adding to Our Staff of Successful Representatives 


If in Eastern Pennsylvania or Southern New Jersey be SURE to know Jack Berlet, and the 


Friendly Philadelphia Agency 


1922—47th Place 1923—23rd Place 1924—6th Place 1925—4th Place 


Guardian Life Insurance Co. of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


Suite 910, Franklin Trust Building, Chestnut, at 15th, in Philadelphia 


Special Service Wire: Bell-Rittenhouse 6-7-8-9—Note the Number 
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CORSET DRUMMER 


had to start all over again. To make 
the matter worse his employers began 
to fall into stereotyped and non-pro- 
gressives lines with the result that their 
wares were harder to sell. The situa- 
tion became discouraging; a change was 
imperative. 

How easy for this man to make the 
transition into life insurance where his 
sales ability, his faculty for meeting peo- 
ple pleasantly and making friends, and 
his willingness to work all counted not 
only for the present but in guaranteeing 
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his future for himself. As a drummer 
he had to resell the same people every 
vear and each sale stood on its own with 
a definite remuneration. In life insur- 
ance when the sale was made he not 
only got a definite remuneration but a 
further remuneration for nine years on 
the same sale. 

9. A women’s dress goods worker 
gradually awoke to the fact that effem- 
inate but brilliant men in Paris were 
controlling his destiny. These men de- 


cided that dresses should have no 
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sleeves, that skirts should be cut. short, 
that they should have no unnecessary 
trimmings. Hundreds of thousands of 
men and women in the United States 
were discharged in the industry because 
not so much work was necessary in mak- 
ing gowns to conform to the new styles. 
Styles seldom change in life insurance. 
Old-fashioned, ordinary life insurance is 
often the best coverage. 

10. A man in the cloak and suit bus- 
iness found that he was engaged in a 
line where the unemployment curve rises 





Leading Woman Agent a Grandmother 


An insurance agent who is a mother 
and a grandmother is the leader among 
the women agents of America at the 
present time. Furthermore, she has been 
an invalid for weeks at a time during the 
past twelve months, but despite that paid 
for $1,622,000 in the New York Life dur- 
ing the club year recently closed. She 
is vice-president of the $200,000 Top Club 
of the company, the only woman to win 
that coveted honor. 

The above paragraph should give 
plenty of food for thought to young 
women agents who are so healthy that 
they can climb a mountain, who are in 
the yreatest business in the world, and 
yet have difficulty in writing $150,000 a 
year. 

The agent who is the subject of this 
article is Zara B. Rosen, of 410 River- 
side Drive, New York City, and associated 
with the company’s branch in Park Ave- 
nue, the most exclusive residential street 
of the town outside of Fifth Avenue. 


Her Background 


How does Mrs. Rosen do it? First, 
there should be a recitation of her back- 
ground. She is a woman who has lived 
in a business atmosphere all her life, who 
understands business men, not only their 
motives and psychology, but also their 
needs. She made a six months’ Euro- 
pean trip and upon her return found it 
necessary to go into business life. While 
she was considering what to do she read 
a page article in the Sunday “World” 
about Miss Mary Z. Shapiro, a successful 
New York insurance agent. 

Mr. Rosen had a number of insurance 
policies. Mrs. Rosen went down to the 
safe deposit vault in the bank, took out 
the policies and proceeded to study them. 
Up to that time she had not been inter- 
ested particularly in insurance. One of 
these policies was in the New York Life 
Insurance Company. On 44th Street, 
near the bank where Mrs. Rosen was 
examining the policies, was the office of 
the well-known “Buck” (William L.) 
Royal, at that time a very successful 
agency director, and who has since been 
made a supervisor. 

Entering the office, Mrs. Rosen ap- 
proached an agent and started asking 
him to tell her something about the in- 
surance business. He directed her to the 
office of the manager. After talking to 
her for half an hour, Mr. Royal said 





bluntly: “Let’s not go into the matter of 
your qualifications any further at this 
time. If you go home and talk to your 
people they may advise you not to be- 
come an insurance agent on the theory 
that the business is already crowded with 
producers. That is a mistaken idea. It 
may be crowded with mediocre agents, 
but not with good ones. You are a 
woman who has traveled a lot, have a 
wide acquaintance among business peo- 
ple, and who seems to have common 
sense ideas. If you want to become an 
agent with the New York Life you may 
have a contract. I am convinced that 
you can make good.” 


Told to Master One Form at the Start 


When Mrs. Rosen asked for some 
more information about insurance, Mr. 
Royal said: 

“We could discuss the subject for a 
week, but the best thing for you to do is 
to get familiar with one form of contract 
and then go out and talk that. If you 
get stuck, let me know and I'll give you 
all the information possible. However, 
you must promise not to solicit any one 
until you have spent at least two days 
studying this one form of insurance.” 

Mrs. Rosen abided by the agreement. 
Later on, in starting out she went to see 
a very wealthy man who had been trav- 
eling with her party in Europe. He gave 
her a $5,000 policy and that was the start 
of a line of insurance that eventually 
built up to $750,000. 

As she knew more about the fur busi- 
ness than any other, she decided to spe- 
cialize on men in that vocation. She 
wrote one after another until she has 
built up a chain of clients. She eats 
lunch every day with fur men in a res- 
taurant which is their rendezvous, and 
is one of the best posted persons in New 
York on that industry. As she extended 
her acquaintance among the fur people, 
her knowledge of their insurance needs 
increased as did, of course, her acquaint- 
ance with men in allied industries. 

Knowing the business temperament, 
she is exceedingly businesslike in her 
methods and sells the simplest contract 
that she can, which is ordinary life. Her 
talks are short and straight to the point. 
She does not burden a prospect with 
elaborate figures and treatises on insur- 
ance or complicated charts. She does 
not try to issue trick option insurance, 


tieing up proceeds of insurance through 
variegated channels, although she will 
give the prospect exactly what he wants 
in protecting his heirs and estate. 


Her Systematized Life 


Each morning at 8:30 o’clock she 
leaves her home with her husband. When 





Zara B. Rosen 


she is finished with her calls she goes to 
her husband’s office and they return to 
their home at 7 o'clock at night. Dur- 
ing the evening she maps out her pro- 
gram for the following day on cards. 
She ordinarily tries to devote to her 
personal affairs the time from 9 o’clock 
until 11 o’clock in the morning. This 
covers shopping, visits to dressmakers, 
personal social calls, etc. From 11 o’clock 
until evening she lives almost exclusively 
in the insurance atmosphere. Like all 
very successful writers, she makes her 
own goals and she has such extreme con- 
fidence in herself that she believes she 
could write millions if she set her mind 
on it and her health would permit. 

Her great production of $1,622,000 was 








LAWYER 


and falls like the waves of the sea. 
When prosperity reigns the wages are 
not high enough to prepare for a rainy 
day; when depression prevails the debts 
which can pile up and the rapidity with 
which they accumulate are astounding. 
In life insurance the “seasons” of pros- 
perity and adversity are largely dictated 
by the agent. He is the ruler of his own 
navy; can polish up the handle on his 
own front door. If he so wills there is 
no “bad season.” His commissions do 
not rise or fall. They are fixed. 





almost entirely written in four months 
of 1925. In the five years she has been 
an agent she has had one death claim. 
It was $2,500. Lapsed policies, she says, 
are almost unknown to her. She is not 
afraid of men as competitors and asks 
no favors, she says, because of her sex. 
She is proud of her home, proud of her 
family, pfoud of her achievements and 
proud of her company. 





Fine Boost from 
Woman’s Magazine 








“Woman’s Home Companion” for Sep- 
tember contains the following interesting 
feminine slant on life insurance: 


A young man was overheard giving 
instructions to the agent through whom 
he had just taken out a life insurance 
policy: “Send all notices to my office 
and never call me up at home. My wife 
must not know that I have insured my 
life. She says it gives her the horrors 
to think of the possibility of my death.” 


Although many wives take this foolish 
attitude, the incident is hardly typical. 
For the sad fact is that in most cases 
men whose wives refuse to discuss life 
insurance simply let the subject drop. It 
is a poor sort of wife who does not en- 
courage and even urge her husband to 
take insurance. No woman should feel 
selfish in expecting such protection. It 
is needed more for the children’s sake 
than for her own. Beyond that, it is 
needed for the husband’s peace of mind. 
He will be a happier man, will work 
under less strain and will get more fun 
out of the little extravagances in which 
every man should now and then indulge 
if he can feel that he has already done 
the highest duty that a man has—made 
certain that his children will be reared 
and educated, come what may. 





Why? 

“Now suppose a man suddenly fell off 
the river bank into the river. He can’t 
swim. He cries out for assistance. His 
wife hears him and runs to the bank. Why 
does she run to the bank?” 

And the bright scholar in the rear seat 
piped out, “To draw his insurance money.” 

Loomis News. 
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1—Brokerage houses desirous of putting on a Life Insur- 
ance Department will find the Hart & Eubank 
Agency of the tna Life Insurance Company will- 
ing to cooperate in the securing or training of such 
a man. 


- 2—Our Training Department is in charge of Raymond G. 
Gregory, a practical life insurance man, who has been 
associated with Dr. Charles Rockwell on the faculty 
of the Insurance School of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 


3—Any new men who are anxious to enter the life insur- 
ance business should communicate with Raymond G. 
Gregory at the Hart & Eubank Office, phone Beek- 
man 9000. 


4—-Not only is a thorough course in life insurance given, 
but practical supervision in connection with training 
is given under the direction of trained supervisors. 


“IT PAYS TO HAVE AN ACCOUNT WITH THE AETNA” 


HART & EUBANK, General Agents 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 
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The Colonel’s Lady and 
Under Their Skins 


“The Colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady 
are sisters under their skins.” 

Indeed they are! People are as much 
alike as peas in a pod. Not only have 
they bodies containing the same bones, 
organs, tissues, but they have minds 
which originate and react to the same 
thoughts and ideas. They digest and 
they think in precisely similar manners. 
They feel the urge of the same three 
primitive instincts: — self-preservation, 
race-preservation, gregariousness. You 
can’t separate them in these particulars— 
no matter where they come from. The 
petite demoiselle of the Paris boulevards 
is exactly like her sister in Saharian Tim- 
buktu or her other sister in Mongolia, 
or Beacon Street, Boston. The “average 
faculty,” the essential human quality, is 
found in all races. 

The physical unity is no stronger than 
the psychical unity of mankind. Mental 
traits are ultimately dependent, through- 
out the world, on the brain and nervous 
system, both being conditioned by an- 
cestry. External influences affect body 
and mind—climate, nutrition, occupation 
But all the same, the mental organiza- 
tion of the different races does not differ 
in fundamental points, and culture is 
largely a matter of accident or circum- 
stance. 

Just the Same—But 

Yet true as all this is, there is an- 
other most important side to the human 
animal (or the human enigma—if you 
want to call him that). In the midst 
of similarity exists the most amazing 
dissimilarity. Looked at from this point 
of view, not only are no two men alike, 
but psychically they scarcely even resem- 
ble each other. As a matter of fact, 
human differences are ineradicable, and 
even in an ideal society individual inter- 
ests would be in conflict. Men are most 
diverse and unequal in capacity, in de- 
sire, in personal qualities. They are dif- 
ferentiated by customs, laws, friends, oc- 
cupations, ideals. Consciousness of self, 
and of one’s kind, starts as a mere out- 
growth or extension of bodily sensations, 
but it ends as the net result of all one’s 
social, intellectual and physical activities. 

But now observe that the likeness and 
the difference between men are of the 
utmost significance for the development 
of the race as a whole. Individual varia- 
tions are extremely fortunate, because 
they produce factors of strength which 
have the highest practical importance. 
There is a very close connection between 
mental conditions and social develop- 
ment. 

Each Makes His Own Contribution 
_ The interplay of talents, the reciproc- 
ity between different characteristics, 
means the creation of a society far 
greater, far more powerful, far richer 
than would appear possible taking its 
component parts individually. 

Each man makes his own contribution, 
and each contribution has its specific 
value for the whole. Our infinite variety 
of characters, dispositions, affections, 
temperaments and predilections com- 
prise an exhaustless assortment of pow- 
ers and interests. This fact gives human 
nature its supreme fascination. 

It is this never-ending fascination 
which gives fiction its universal appeal. 

he great masters of the English and 
French novel proved themselves to be 
masters, first of all, by the ability they 
showed in delineating character. They 
revealed the springs of action by laying 
bare their ultimate motives in the hearts 
of men and women. 

These men and women, the “people” 
of the great novels, are just like our- 
selves. Were they not, they could never 


By Dr. Willis 
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Mr. Micawber 


survive. But they have survived pre- 
cisely because they are eternally true 
types of human nature, but in each in- 
stance depicted by a creative artist who 
infused his work with “tint and melody 
and breath.” In such art mankind has 
recognized a creative imagination that 
reaches out even beyond the confines of 
nature and history, and to some extent 
idealizes both. ; 
The Immortals of Fiction 


Here are examples of this immortality 
of fiction; note how familiar they are— 
and how well you know their living rep- 
resentatives. 

First is Dumas’ D’Artagnan—the man of 
boundless romanticism and reckless cour- 
age, of pluck and spirit, who often leaps 
before he looks—but who always leaps! 
How many agents have you known like 
that, men who rush in, succeed or fail, 
but usually succeed by some rare favor 
of the gods and their own headlong onset. 

At the other extreme is Thackeray’s 
Henry Esmond, a dignified gentleman of 
noble character, chivalric, kind and gener- 
ous, withal shrewd and practical and exec- 
utive. Men of his high type grace the 
agency ranks of every company. 

Different from both is Dickens’ Uriah 
Heap—the typical “negative-self,” shrink- 
ing from observation and even from posi- 
tive action. He is cursed with the most 
disagreeable form of obsequious flattering 
and pretentious humility. There are few 
like him in our work, though plenty in 
society at large. 

But here is a man whom far too many 
agents might easily recognize as brother: 
Mr. Micawber, whose guiding policy in 
life was to wait for something to turn up! 
Mr. Micawber is a model which no man, 
especially no agent, who wishes to make 
his life effective, can possibly copy. 


Additional Members in the Marvelous 
Dickens Portrait Gallery 


Dickens’ “unforgettable exaggerations” 
have made his novels part of all English 
thought. They include, in addition to the 
two mentioned, the fiendish cruelty of Bill 
Svkes, the angelic self-effacement of Little 
Nell, the hypocritical Mr. Pecksniff, the 
good-natured Mr. Pickwick, who must be 
helned by friends out of entanglements and 
embarrassments in which he continually 
found himself through his thoughtlessness 
and inability to say no; the gossipy Sairy 





Pictures Courtesy N. Y, Public Library 


Mr. Pecksniff 


Gamp, and many others. Dickens’ gift 
was for representing psychological traits 
in mass form and vivid colors; Meredith’s 
was for tracing a character through its 
moods and changes, thus making truer, 
though less striking and hence less mem- 
orable pictures. For the purpose of this 
article the creations of Dickens surpass 
those of almost any novelist of any land, 
as keenly analytical studies of human na- 
ture in all its strength and in all its 
weakness. 

To touch our own day for a moment, 
have you read Mr. Wren’s “Beau Geste” ? 
Its author, an Oxford man and a collateral 
descendant of the great Sir Christopher, 
is a thorough analyst and brilliant stylist. 
His book tells an absorbing story of ad 
venture in an African campaign, as a sol- 
dier of the most famous regiment in the 
world, the French Foreign Legion. It pre- 
sents its characters with marvelous strokes. 
The hero, Michael Geste, is as enigmatic, 
incalculable and incomprehensible as he is 
forceful. 

Now turn back for a moment to the 
English Classics: Hardy’s 'armer Oak in 
“Far From the Madding Crowd”—that in- 
comparable piece of pastoral fiction. This 
good man had sterling worth, he was solid 
and dependable, and he wanted to marry 
Bathsheba Everdene. Put she would have 
none of him because, in wooing her, Oak 
had unfortunately drawn a picture of do- 
mestic bliss that seemed marked for intol- 
erable ennui. He said, “At home by the 
fire, whenever you look up, there I shall 
be; and whenever I look up there will be 
you.” She would have none of it. But 
through all the later sorrows of her life he 
remained true and proved his devotion by 
serving her faithfully. Farmer Oak is a 
man of single purpose and undaunted de- 
termination. Disappointment, worry, frus- 
tration, anxiety—not one weakened his re- 
solve or deflected his intention. 

Everybody knows and loves David 
Harum—that central New York country 
banker, dry, quaint, somewhat illiterate, 
but blessed with an amazing knowledge of 
people not found in books. His original 
sayings have become household words, and 
his cheerful belief that nothing is wholly 
bad or useless carries an impressive lesson. 


The Powerful, Modest, Self-Effacing 
Type 
Charles Heath in William de Morgan’s 


“Alice-for-Short,” is a type of the modest, 
self-effacing but really powerful man who 
wins his heart’s desire because through 
good judgment he refrains from pressing 
his suit at a time when a less finely- 
grained man would have insisted on rush- 
ing ahead to destruction. Caution, good 
sense, good hope and good heart brought 
a success that a weaker man would have 
despaired of. 

The story of Adam Bede is remarkable 
for its grace, its unaffected style, and its 
perception of the universal springs of 
action that govern society. It is a wonder- 
ful example of George Eliot’s great skill 
in that patient development of character 
and destiny which lesser novelists fail to 
evaluate. Adam Bede, the village carpen- 
ter, is a type of the heroism of common- 
place natures in commonplace surround- 
ings, but at the same time of the nobility 
of noble character wherever found. His 
honesty, directness, simplicity, intelligence 
combine to make a man whose experiences 
of life have been echoed in the careers of 
countless others—many of whom, because 
of these excellent qualities, were men of 
rare power and usefulness. 


‘This brief review of some of the famous 
characters of fiction shows how multitudi- 
nous are the facets of human nature. No 
reader of them can fail to identify with 
each those whom business or social inter- 
course have thrown against the screen of 
his own experience. 


The lesson of it all for us is that we 





D’Artagnan 


must do the best we can with what we 
have—being warned of the pitfalls that 
surely lie in the path of those flaws of 
character which the great novelists reveal 
by their master-artistry. We must learn 
that we not only save energy and time, 
but promote happiness if we can train 
ourselves so that our specific gifts are 
capitalized at one hundred per cent. 


Intelligence and Happiness 


Remember that the complex of traits 
called “intelligence” can be enormously 


(Continued on page 75) 
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Bringing “Main Street’’-to New York 


The Story of Hugh D. Hart and Gerald A. Eubank, 
Whose Agency Is Now Leading All 
Other Agencies In Volume 


“How did you do it, Hugh?” 

“How did you do it, Jerry?” 
Wherever Hugh D. Hart and Gerald A. 
Eubank have gone during trips away 
from New York City this question has 
confronted them. Everybody wants to 
know how a man from Arkansas and a 
man from Detroit, who had never met 
until they faced each other in the private 
office of K. A. Luther, vice-president of 
the Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
could come as strangers into the largest 
city of the United States where compe- 
tition is the swiftest in the land, where 
veterans reign who know every angle 
of the game, where acquaintance is a 
tremendous asset and, taking an agency, 
old-established, but for years in a rut, 
succeed in running it into leadership not 
only in the metropolis but to be the 
premier agency of the United States. 
Overtaking Darby A. Day of Chicago 
and Edward A. Woods of Pittsburgh was 
no mean achievement. Many general 
agents have dreamed that some day 
they would accomplish the feat. Now 
Hart and Eubank have done it. 


Contrasting Personalities 


The Aetna Life’s general agency in 
New York had been in a groove. Then 
the company imported B. F. Reinmund 
from Newark, who did splendid work, 
but died soon after coming here. 

Hart & Eubank took charge of the 
New York agency in September, 1924, 
and by the end of the year made the 
life insurance town sit up and take no- 
tice. Last year the agency wound up 
with $42,000,000 paid-for, exclusive of 
group. (Hart & Eubank being here only 
four months at that time). They were 
the leaders in Greater New York of all 
general agents. They concluded the 
fiscal year at the beginning of the fall 
of 1925 with $65,000,000 of paid-for, 
group excluded. 

Now, a word about these vivid person- 
alities. Hart is 35 years old; Eubank, 
33. _ Each has characteristics which are 
distinctive. In fact, they are about as 
unlike as two men can be. Eubank is 
more the peppy, emotional, imaginative, 
hale-fellow-well-met type. Hart is 
scholarly, restrained, deliberate in speech 
and manner. Eubank is a wonderful 
salesman ; Hart a most excellent execu- 
tive. Both of them carry a punch. 


Eubank Was an Apprentice Seaman in 
Navy and Football Player 


Hugh H 


“a art got his first knowledge of 
m 


an nature by selling books on high- 
ways and byways of Arkansas. “Jerry” 
Eubank started learning about the rough 
edges of life while an apprentice sea- 
man in the Navy. It must not be judged 
from this, however, that they have no 
cultural background. Mr. Eubank’s 
— was a college graduate. His 
ne bape an editorial writer on inter- 
- ae affairs, working on the press 

ouston, Tex., and Richmond, Va., 


By Clarence Axman 


and was a graduate of Texas A. & M. 
When twenty-one, Mr. Eubank was gen- 
eral agent of a life insurance company ; 
when twenty-five, he was an official of 
a life insurance company. However, he 
made his start as an apprentice seaman 
in the Navy at the age of 17 at a salary 
of $17.60 a month. He picked up a 
pretty good education at that, however, 
as he studied for the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy at a preparatory school in Annapo- 
lis and at a school in Washington. He 
is a remarkable fighter and has played 
on the football teams of battleships for 
a number of years. Once he went down 
to a dock and asked the stevedore in 
charge if he could insure his life. 

“Get out of here and don’t bother me,” 
said the stevedore savagely, accompany- 
ing his speech with a string of oaths. 
That was no way to treat an insurance 
agent. Eubank interrupted the flow of 
blasphemy by hitting him on the jaw 
and knocked him into the bay, which 
would seem to be the logical end of re- 
lationship between the two. A few days 
later, Eubank returned to the pier. 
“You're some scrapper,” said the steve- 
dore boss, in admiration, and gave him 
a $5,000 policy. 

During the war Eubank was assistant 
paymaster in the Navy and became an 
officer on the staff of Admiral Plunkett, 
serving with him at the front in France. 
Admiral Plunkett took a great shine to 
Eubank and retains the interest to this 
day. He even reads the bulletin of 
Hart & Eubank and is affectionately 
called by the general agents, “our chief 
lay adviser.” 

Mr. Eubank has a remarkable variety 
of interests and a knowledge of all sorts 
of sports, including swimming and golf. 
His memory for names and faces is un- 


canny. Once he has met a man he never 
forgets him. This faculty, however, is 
being severely tested since he has been 
here where he meets so very many people. 


How Hart Has Always Improved His 
Opportunities 


The father of Hugh D. Hart was a 
lawyer and his mother was the daughter 
of John Bell, a planter who lost his 
slaves and fortune in the Civil War. 
When Hugh was ten years old his father 
died. 

Arkadelphia, Ark., where Mr. Hart was 
born, has two colleges, one a Methodist 
institution and the other a Baptist. Those 
colleges adopted the custom many years 
ago of allotting a scholarship for a year’s 
tuition to two students who lead their 
class in high school. Hart won this 
scholarship in 1904 and entered Hender- 
son-Brown College where he won the 
medal for scholarship in Latin. About 
this stage of his career, Hart said re- 
cently : 

“T had not been many years in the 
public schools until I realized I had a 
much slower mind than most of the 
students. I decided I would have to 
cvercome this handicap by working hard- 
er than the others. Consequently, I de 
voted more time to my studies than 
any other student in my class. I have 
been a hard student ever since.” 

Hart was elected president of his class 
in high school; got an A. B. degree 
from Henderson-Brown, and was pres- 
ident of his class there. He spent a 
year in the general insurance business 
in the little town of Arkadelphia. He 
took a night course in the University 
of Arkansas Law School at Little Rock. 
He got a job in the claim department 


TWO GENERAL AGENTS AND THEIR LAY ADVISER 
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Hugh D. Hart, Admiral Plunkett and Gerald Eubank 


of the Aetna Life so he could keep \usy 
during the day. As a claim adjuster he 
travelled throughout the state taking 
his law books with him on the train, 
studying them at hotels and wayside 
stations. After two years he got a de- 
gree of LL.B in the University of 
Arkansas and was permitted to practice 
there. 


Always Interested in Civic Affairs 


In 1912 he entered the insurance bus- 
iness as a partner with Gordon H. Camp- 
bell. Campbell & Hart were manager 
for the Aetna Life in Arkansas and 
southeastern Missouri. He was the 
youngest general agent of the Aetna. 
The company’s record there was and is 
amazingly successful. 

Mr. Hart was president of the Rotary 
Club at Little Rock two terms and was 
a delegate to the International Rotary 
Convention at Edinburgh. He took part 
in many other Arkansas activities, in- 
cluding work with the Y. M. C. A. He 
was chairman of the State Committee 
of Charities and Corrections. 

Hugh D. Hart is a good public speak- 
er and has delivered lectures on life in- 
surance in Denver, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, New York, Toronto, Indianapolis, 
Detroit, and a number of other big cit- 
ies. In Denver he spoke eight times in 
two days on eight different subjects. 
He has written a book on life insur- 
ance. 


Here’s the Real Secret of Their New 
York Success 


While Messrs. Hart and Eubank are 
unable to tell any particular reason 
why they have been so successful, the 
present writer, who met them on the 
day they arrived in New York and has 
followed them pretty closely ever since, 
is quite sure he knows the reason, or 
can at least give a pretty correct ex- 
planation. In brief, it is this: 

They have come into cold, icy, stand- 
off New York and have brought with 
them the big-heartedness, congeniality, 
good-fellowship and human _ relation 
contacts and methods of the small towns 
of the West and South. It is a touch 
of “Main Street” in New York—and 
New York likes it. They have cemented 
friendships in an amazing number of 
avenues. They have learned that not 
only are the friendships with other in- 
surance men important but valuable 
from the dollars and cents standpoint. 
Their office has been open house. 

They began forming friendships as 
soon as they got here. Some of those 
early friends were the newspaper men, 
who immediately started boosting theni 
about the Street. When reporters were 
asked what kind of chaps Hart and 
Eubank were, the answer was always 
enthusiastic. They formed relationships 
with the general agents of the other 
companies, thus building up a remark 
able good will. This was enhanced 
when they developed their organization 
by digging up their own talent instead 
of going to other offices in this town. 


Speak Well of Competitors 


They started an advertising campaign 
of full pages and surprised the town by 
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KNOW THYSELF 


and 


THY BUSINESS 


“Know Thyself” as Iva: Leavttv was uttered of old by a Greek philosopher. 
We have added, for this modern day, “and Thy Business.” 


How can a man in this wonderful business of life insurance, truly called “The Greatest 
Business in the World,” know himself really, unless he really knows his business? How 
can he feel that he has tapped all his latent resources in man power, if he has never 
gained the confidence that he has some mastery of technique? 


This Agency would say to its friends, who we hope are legion, that in every one of 
you there are hidden resources of selling ability and selling contacts, only waiting to be 
developed by that “Open Sesame” to the problems that confront you, KNOWLEDGE. 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDS CONFIDENCE 
AND CONFIDENCE SELLS 





The Regular Fall Term of Ten Weeks 


of 


THE EDUCATIONAL COURSES 
of 


JOHN C.MCNAMARA 


ORGANIZATION 





MANAGERS 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
(Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York) 


Opens the Week of 
SEPTEMBER 28th 


Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
at 5:15 P. M. for one hour 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 


The Lectures will be by practical selling life insurance salesmen, on good, wholesome life insurance, 
from Fundamentals to the Higher Refinements of selling. We submit that the record of this agency 
is sufficient evidence that we well know how to demonstrate life insurance and salesmanship. 


Current issue of the “Stethoscope” carries full details. Copies on request. Communicate with us to 
indicate your attendance. 


Twenty-five Church Street Rector 5112-3-4 New York City 
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frequently using their competitors as a 
basis for copy. They ran advertising 
of congratulation following the appoint- 
ments of Paul R. Wendt as a general 
agent here of the Equitable Life of 
Iowa, and of Roy Hartman as general 
agent of the New England Mutual in 
Newark. They praised Dr. Griffin M. 
Lovelace for his educational work; J. 
Elliott Hall for his income insurance 
talks and arguments; Harry E. Morrow 
for his fine work as president of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York, and the Manhattan Life for ob- 
taining the services of James Elton 
sragg and making him vice-president. 
They congratulated the general agents 
of the Travelers in Greater New York 
for the remarkable results they obtained 
in the June Policyholders drive of that 
company. 

Naturally, such advertising made a 
deep impression upon the insurance 
community. It was a most pleasing 
note. Hart and Eubank showed they 
were regular fellows and it was appre- 
ciated. They quickly joined the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
and soon after coming to New York 
Mr. Hart was asked to address the Sales 
Congress. 

Friendship Throughout the Nation 

The friendships formed were by no 
means confined to New York City. If 
insurance men or others from outside 
dropped into the office for an informal 
chat Hart and Eubank were never too 
busy to be social. 

This has had a number of interesting 
developments. For instance, soon after 
they had established themselves in New 
York two young life insurance agents 
from Chicago came to town with a big 
case. They went to their own company 
and placed the limit. These young Chi- 
cagoans then decided to make a tour of 
the other offices. They opened a classi- 
fied telephone directory and under life 
insurance companies the first name was 
Aetna Life. They wrote down a num- 
ber of other addresses and started out, 
but got no farther than the office of 
Hart & Eubank, who, after greeting the 
agents, gave them a little room and 
arranged to take off their shoulders the 
detail work of seeing other companies. 
The entire line was quickly placed with 
the various offices. These two Chicago 
men, in turn, immediately became boost- 
ers for Hart and Eubank. 

An Arkansas business man, who knew 
Hugh Hart in Little Rock, came to town 
to form a business combination of va- 
rious interests. He called upon Mr. 
Hart to pay his respects and told him 
the reason for his visit to New York. 
Hart immediately offered him a private 
office and a secretary. This man re- 
turned to Little Rock and deciding in a 
few weeks to revisit New York, sent 
Hart & Eubank the following wire: 
“Will be in New York Friday. Please 
have my private office and secretary 
ready.” Incidentally, while here he gave 
the office a $50,000 line on his own life. 

Messrs. Hart and Eubank have gotten 
a number of jobs for life insurance men 
and it is reported that the executives 
of ten different companies have asked 
them for tips as to where they can get 
general agents in various cities. Some 
of these appointments have been made 
and it has done them no harm on sur- 
plus business. The number of visitors 
to the Hart & Eubank establishment is 
quite surprising, and one of the most 
frequent is Admiral Plunkett, who has 
met many of the agents and brokers. 

Their ‘Hit Analyzed 
_ Discussing the hit that Messrs. Hart 
and Eubank have made with agents, one 
of the local managers said: 

They talk to agents as if they were 
on exactly the same level—and mean 
maa! cen amoaracy is ot. 
shitenes b 1s_ may seem a_ snobbish 
pe par _ : is not, because the aver- 
pn pone o as lived in New York for 

; erable length of time and oc- 
pia an executive position has a ten- 
tif | - build around himself an ar- 

glamour. He is apt to rate him- 


self very highly as a personality and as 
a person. This very frequently results 
in his patronizing agents and brokers 
and is the quickest way in which to 
build up a wall of antagonism. In New 
York City there is a tremendous variety 
of types of insurance agents. They come 
from everywhere, some from the most 
humble origin or from locations of 
which they are not proud. They run 
up the social scale until they include 
even members of the European nobility. 
It is not easy to get along with men of 
such varied characteristics. The only 
way for a general agent to get along 
with such an army is to be sincere, help- 
ful, and put them on the man to man 
basis.” 

One of the most important things in 
building up an agency undoubtedly is 
approachability. There are some gen- 
eral agencies in New York where the 
members of the agency force are un- 
able to see the managers sometimes for 
weeks at a time. They are in the office 
but not of the office. The relationship 
becomes strained. There are other 
types of general agents who are very 
much routined, not anxious to make new 
acquaintances. They hold the new 
agent or broker under suspicion until 
he has made good. Messrs. Hart and 
Eubank have dodged all those pitfalls. 


Not Mammon Worshippers 


Then there is the general agent whose 
god is mammon, who worships only 
success. Friends of Hart and Eubank 
have declared that they have not the 
money bug. 

“There is one illusion that we haven't 
got,” said Hugh Hart, “and that is that 
all the insurance ability of the country 
is in Greater New York. Some of the 
most able insurance men that I have 
ever met are in smaller towns. If you 
remember this, it keeps you from over- 
inflating your own and other city men’s 
values.” 


Surrounded by Young Men 


Mr. Eubank was asked where the 
agency picked up all the young men 
associated with it. 

“That’s a pretty hard question to an- 
swer,” said Mr. Eubank. “I can tell 
you where we got one of them. Tony 
Frascella goes to all the offices at 100 
William Street every day asking men 
if they want their shoes shined. He 
and Hugh Hart fixed up quite a friend- 
ship as they chattered together while 
Hugh’s shoes were being shined; and in 
the course of one of these conversations 
it developed that Tony had a son who 
is a bright and industrious young man 
then wanting a job. He is now manager 
of our supply department.” 

As for youth, Hart and Eubank be- 
lieve in surrounding themselves with 
young men. They have already built 
up a strong organization in which the 
department heads average under thirty- 
five years of age. Here are some of 
them: 

Raymond G. Gregory, who has charge 
of the life insurance instruction school 
agency, is twenty-six years old. He 
started as an agent for the Pittsburgh 
office of the Aetna Life and was also 
assistant instructor at Carnegie Institute 
under Charles J. Rockwell. He is not 
only able to talk but is very good at 
charts and demonstrations and some of 
his material has already been reproduced 
in the “Aetna-izer.” Mr. Gregory is a 
graduate of Colgate University. In the 
educational work in New York, he is 
assisted by William Cooper,  thirty- 
three years old, who is outside man in 
field supervision, which means that he 
goes out into the street with new men 
and helps them. 

M. F. Kane, thirty-four years old, is 
in charge of the service bureau. At va- 
rious times he was with the home offices 
of the Aetna Life, Travelers, Phoenix 
Mutual and Lincoln National. He is as- 
sisted by H. G. Henderson, formerly of 
the National Bank of Commerce of De- 
troit, who is twenty-four years old. 

Ed. A. Muller, who is twenty-seven 


years old, was formerly with the Guar- 
anty Trust Co. He interviews agency 
prospects and helps train them. He was 
champion tennis player of the New York 
Public Schools. 

B. K. Look, who is twenty-six years 
old, is a graduate of Bowdoin. He is in 
charge of group insurance for the agency. 

James Graham, manager of the 42d 
Street branch, is thirty-two years old. 
He is a diving champion, having won a 
number of medals. 

Louis Sechtman, in charge of the 
149th Street branch, is twenty-seven 
years of age and an all-around athlete. 

E. E. Floyd is in charge of the salary 
budget department, assisted by several 
graduates of the training department. 


Their Team Work 


No estimate of the reasons for the 
success of Hart and Eubank would be 
complete without mentioning their team- 
work. Success without it would have 
been transitory. Since linking fortunes 
they never have had a quarrel. Their 
personal characteristics vary greatly and 
possibly it is the contrast which has 
helped cement the relationship. These 


characteristics were known to K. A. ~ 


Luther, who asked them both to come 
to Hartford. He had known of Eubank’s 
work and upon his first visit to Hart 
the latter had told him he wanted to 
try his luck in New York or Chicago if 
an opening presented itself. They ar- 
rived in Hartford at the same time; 
were introduced to each other by Mr. 
Luther; formed a speedy mutual ad- 
miration society, and were appointed 
general agents for New York City. At 
the time Mr. Hart was a partner of 
Gordon H. Campbell, of Campbell & 
Hart, general agents for the Aetna Life 
in Arkansas, and leading general agents 
in life insurance there. Mr. Eubank 
was manager in Detroit of the Canada 
Life, having previously been assistant 
manager of agencies for the Massachu- 
setts Mutual. 


A Close-Up From Vice-President of 
Another Life Company 


In order to throw another light upon 
Messrs. Hart and Eubank THe Eastern 
UNDERWRITER presents herewith some ob- 
servations made by Walter E. Webb, 
vice-president of the National Life of 
the U. S. A., who recently met the two 
New Yorkers in their office. He said 
in part: 

“erry Eubank is a_ stocky built, 
sandy-haired, honest, blue eyed, clear 
complexioned young man. When you 
meet him, shake his hand and he gives 
you that smile of genuine good-fellow- 
ship and fair dealing, you unloose your 
mental ‘purse-strings’ and he has your 
confidence. You feel that here is a 
man who could not do an unfair thing, 
an unsquare thing, employ an oblique 
inethod,—who would not undertake to 
make a business triangle look like a 
square, a 20 Payment Life Policy look 
like a 20 Year Endowment, or anything 
else to appear what it is not. 

“Hart is a tall, slim, black-haired, gray- 
eyed figure. He has studied the life in- 
surance business and studied men. He 
has caught the trend of the times. He 
knows his business and knows men and 
is training them to place life insurance 
before the public in the most effective 
manner—namely: the truth is the best 
that can be said of life insurance. 

“The very atmosphere of the Hart & 
Eubank office is surcharged with the 
progressive spirit. There are a number 
of partitions, Hart and Eubank each 
have offices, but there are no inner 
walls, no frosted glass—you can see 
everything that is going on. There is 
privacy but no secrecy in the operation 
of this agency. The office is a reflection 
of their minds—wide open, convinced 
of the big mission of life insurance in 
this year 1925 and inspired by a deter- 
mination and confidence that they can 
properly carry on this mission. 

“The men Hart cannot reach Eubank 
can, and those Eubank cannot reach 
Hart can. Between the two anyone es- 


tablishing contact with the firm is bound 
to be satisfied. Eubank can convince 
any one man of anything; Hart can 
convince men in groups, one of the 
most effective, interesting and sensible 
speakers in the life insurance business 
in this country today. 


A Word About K. A. Luther 


“IT mention this combination because 
it is one of the first evidences of the 
soundness of the new plan of selecting 
and training young men to spend their 
business lives in the life insurance busi- 
ness. It is an outstanding example of 
the wisdom of placing young men of 
ability in position to build agencies by 
building other men. 

“It is another evidence of the wisdom 
of having Home Office Agency men 
who have been fieldmen, who know the 
selling of life insurance from personal 
experience. K. A. Luther, who appoint- 
ed Hart and Eubank, is just such a 
man. I do not know his antecedents 
but my guess would be that he came 
from New York State or possibly Ver- 
mont. He is the sort of a man you 
would not notice in a crowd and you 
would never forget, once you met him. 
He is unassuming, quiet, self-contained. 
He has an honest but keen countenance, 
a man who knows what he is doing and 
what he tells others to do, because he 
has done the things himself—open- 
minded on any proposition until all the 
facts are in, and one whose ‘yes’ means 
‘yes’ and whose ‘no’ means ‘no,’ 

“Hart and Eubank stand as_proof- 
positive of the solution of the problem 
of maintaining life insurance production 
at the rate warranted by the awakening 
of the public to the function of life in- 
surance. They are demonstrating that 
the young man who is trained in the 
business and who is enabled to attract, 
train and direct other young men in the 
business are the logical successors to the 
men and methods heretofore prevailing. 
They are the vanguard of the greatest 
forward movement in the lifting of the 
standards of agency personnel in the 


history of the business. More power to 
them.” 


Code of Thirteen Principles 


Soon after Hart and Eubank came 
here they fixed up a eode of thirteen 
principles to guide them in running the 
agency. One of these is: No advances 
to agents. One is that general agents 
should give their agents ideas and not 
money. Another is that a general agent 
should be an executive and organizer 
and not a personal producer. In view 
of the fact that Mr. Eubank has been 
a large personal writer for years, he was 
asked how he reconciled that with his 
large personal writings. He said that 
the rule meant that the general agent 
should not go out to solicit in com- 
petition with agents or brokers. 


What About the Future? 


In concluding this story some comment 
should be made as to whether the suc- 
cess of Hart & Eubank is permanent 
or whether it is a flash in the pan. 
Here the testimony of K. A. Luther, 
vice-president and agency head of the 
Aetna Life, is important. He is a fine 
judge of men and has had very wide 
contacts: 

“T think Hart & Eubank have estab- 
lished their general agency on a basis of 
bed rock. They have not been oppor- 
tunists or creatures of luck. Every move 
they have made has been carefully 
planned and the agency is going for- 
ward in a most satisfactory manner.” 


A GOOD TIP 


Some salesmen hold the application too 
long before presenting it. They want 


to be well on their way and be sure of 
their ground before bringing it to the 
prospect’s attention, says The Pruden- 
tial. When it is brought out in this 
manner the prospect is just a little star- 
tled and another argument may be re- 
quired to overcome his timidity, 
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2248 WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


Four-day service from the Woolworth Building 
to Des Moines and return—thanks to the Trans- 
Continental Air Mail and the alertness of our 
Policy Department. 


Splendid examining service—thanks to the co- 
operation of our Medical Department in ap- 
proving a long list of acceptable examiners. 


Prompt and willing handling of all inquiries or 
requests for special service fram friends and 
brokers—thanks to the loyal efforts of our 
Woolworth Building staff. 


A Company with a traditional policy for fair 
dealing since 1867, a net cost far below the 
average, and a service to policyholders that has 
kept more than 65% of all business written 
since organization still on the books—all these, 
thanks to the farsightedness of the founder 
and the Home Office Executives now in office. 


THE PAUL R. WENDT AGENCY 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


“For Equitable of Iowa Service "Phone Whitehall 6270”’ 


To the Discriminating Underwriters of New York, 
We Submit the Following for Consideration: 


NEW YORK CITY 
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ell How They /nsure 





The average man forms his friendship with men of 


at least, there is not a wide 


range of years between them. 
principal handicaps for some of the younger agents. 


about the same age, 


And that is one of the 


or, 


That there are many young 


agents, however, who do not find youth a handicap and are successful in selling 


older men is demonstrated in the symposium which follows. 


Tue EastERN UNDERWRITER some of the most successful of the younge 


how they sell older men. 





If Prospect Has Son 
That’s Your Cue 


By Franklin -C. Morss, Jr. 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 











If the older man you are interviewing 
battle is won for the 


has a son half the 
young agent. 


I did not get anywhere with one pros- 
figures 
had a 
Huebner’s class 


pect who seemed bored at the 
and data | presente _ But he 
son who was in Dr. S. 


at the U. of P. When Dr. Huebner 
talked on “Human Life and Property 
Values” at an underwriters’ banquet I 
called up the father and invited him 
to go. At the dinner he seemed swept 
by a wave of “insuring enthusiasm” and 
before he left the dinner table I had 
his assent to be examined the next 
morning. It resulted in a big policy. 
I believe in striking while the iron is 
hot. 


There was another prospect who be- 
lieved his estate is ample protection, but 
Policy 
not 
not 
for himself but 
the fact that insurance would finance the 
was pleasing to 


when I called our Educational 
to his attention he thought the idea 
only unique but essential. He was 
interested in insurance 


education 
him, 

| find it hard for the young 
interest the older man on so-called “Cole 
Canvass.” 
and give to the 
ture of his insurance 
to a man of his own 


of his son 


age. But 





man to 


1 


He isn’t as likely to open up 
young man a true pic- 
position as he is 
if the 


young man can find some point of con- 


tact, or better still, 


through some little service rendered, 


win his friendship 


J 








RICHARD A. 








At the request of 


r agents tell 


believe the older man enjoys giving his 
business to the younger man more than 
to a man of his own age. He feels that 
he is helping the younger man to get 


established and ‘enjoys discussing his 
business successes with him. 

Playing on the examination for men 
who believe they are no longer insur- 
able, is almost a sure-fire catch if a man 
has the money and can really pass. I 
have “kidded” several of these men in 
their sixties, who were turned down 
twenty years ago, to “just let the doctor 
look you over—think how fine yuo'll 
feel if he finds you O. K.” In most 


cases when you bring a policy around 
and tell them the old trouble has all 
cleared up, they feel so fine that they 
pay for the insurance without further 
question. One old fellow asked, “How 
much more would the company grant 
me on this examination without seeing 
another doctor?” We got him the limit 
at his age, and [ think about $300 over. 





| Looking Up to a | 
| Five Foot Agent | 
| A. Marshall, | 
| 
| 


Bankers Life, 
Neb. 


By l ‘ 


| Old, Line Fairbury, 











1 am 24 
Two 
men! 

But they 


feet tall. 
talking to older 


years old and five 
handicaps while 


are handicaps at the 
only. I was raised on a 
four years was assistant cashier in a 
country bank for four years. On the 
farm | became familiar with hard work. 


start 
farm and for 


In the bank I got used to looking up at 





FRANKLIN C. MORSS, JR. 





Their Elders —~ 


people and having them look down on 


me. Still I found that if I had some 
thing worth while to say they would 
listen. I cultivated thoughtfulness and 


formed a distaste for half-baked informa- 
tion. 

Entering the life insurance field, 
braced up by the fact that 
was a large life insurance company, re- 
spected by every one. As the repre- 
sentative of that company, I had stand 
ing as long as I intelligently presented its 
proposition. Nor could one long regard 
me as a school boy just out of knee pants 
when they learned I was married and 
owned a home. Furthermore, I enter an 
older man’s office prepared to help him 
carry out his principal ambition, which 
is the preservation and building up of 
his estate. 

After he recovers from the shock of 
seeing himself solicited by a five-footer, 


I was 
behind me 


I win his interest by talking about his 
horses or garden or golf abilities or 
whatever his recreation interest happens 
to be. I know them before | enter. 
When I get around to talking about his 
estate and how insurance enters into 
the scheme of things, then I am on my 


own ground and pretty soon he is look 
ing up to me. His family is no laughing 
matter to him. I argue from the stand 
point of his family and thus find a very 
sympathetic auditor. 





| Reaching Fathers 
| Through Their Sons 
| 


By Norbert I’. Winter, | 


Minnesota Mutual, St. 


Paul. 











There is an old saying that “The Way 
to a man’s heart is through his stomach.” 

When it comes to selling life insurance 
to an older man—I am a young man and 
new in the business—I have adapted this 
adage to read—‘The way to the older 
man is through his son.” 

Briefly, my practice in talking insur 
ance to older men has been as follows: 
Kirst I try to get acquainted in 
altogether incidental 


all 


way. ‘This policy 
of getting acquainted comes from a sin 
cere desire on my part to know people, 


Vv. A. MARSHALL 





and is not in any way associated with an 
insurance sale at the time. 

Later on calling to discuss insurance, 
my approach to the subject has been 
about as follows: 

“Mr. ———, you may not know it, but 
I am in a position to do something for 
your son that you yourself can’t do; 
or perhaps I should say that I am in a 
position to help you do something for 
your son that will mean a great deal to 
him. I am very sure that you can’t do 
more for him with less.” 

Paves Way for Specific Data 

This very naturally provokes a ques- 
tion or two, and my response always is 
that if I may have the age of the son I 
will be pleased to submit specific data to 
show just what my proposition is. 

The brief that I present on the second 
call is reproduced herewith. It really 
amounts to nothing more nor less than a 
detailed outline of a twenty-payment life 


policy. When presented to the father, I 
always have a carbon for myself and 
insist upon having the man’s undivided 


attention at the time. 

I read from my copy and enlarge on 
the various points as | think necessary. 
Secause he is an older man than I am, 
I am very conservative in my statements 
and give him plenty of time to think over 


everything that I say. After we have 
gone through the brief together thor 
oughly, | suggest in an rg way that 
the thing to do is to get the boy 


exam- 
ined, to see if he can get the contract, and 
if I meet no resistance on the point, 
proceed to phone for an appointment. 
To date I have written about three out 
of every five men that I have talked to 
along this line, and I have a prospect of 
closing some of the others. 
Of course, after I have made a con 
tact and secured a policyholder through 
this approach, I take occasion to talk 
over insurance for the man himself— 
later in several cases having gone over to 
complete inheritance tax survey, but I 
“get in” through the 
THE BRIEF 
page carries 
prospect and 
Winter, the 
Minnesota Mutual, 
LIFE 
“First Class Securities to be 
lustallment Plan the 
against Loss to the 
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“If thou hast run with Footmen and they have 


wearied thee, how canst thou contend with Kings?” 


Today Life Insurance Climbs Toward the Stars So Rapidly— 


That to keep pace with the upward climb is not only infinitely 
more difficult today than yesterday but infinitely more important, 
and not to know new developments, keeps a man an amateur. 








Management—Production 





1. “He needs a system which will keep 
him intimately in touch wrth every 
new development in the constantly 
changing field of Life Insurance— 
“Yet the system must demand only a 
minimum of his time.” 


How the R & R System Fills This Need 


Every Saturday night each member is sent a 
typed bulletin of from twelve to twenty pages 
which carries the essential points in all the 
material gathered during the week. 

‘To gather this material, the R & R System 
reads all the insurance magazines that are pub- 
lished in the United States, reads important 
newspapers, reads the decisions of all the 
Supreme Courts, business magazines and com- 
mercial and insurance house organs. 

The points are classified by subjects, one sub- 
ject to a page. ‘The classifications include the 
whole range from “Management Plans” to 
“New Policy Contracts and Dividends.” 


in this way every member, every week, is kept 
fully informed, without loss of time. 





2. “He needs a system which will pool 


for him the experiences of the leaders 
‘ 

in such a way that he will be able to 

apply them to his own work— 

“Yet the system must demand only a 

minimum investment of his time.” 


How the R & R System Fills This Need 


Once a month a section is prepared which dis- 
cusses the big probiems of agency building. 
Through this report the members are put in 
touch with the cream of agency building 
methods. 

Each month the members receive a special re- 
port on new sales plans. The methods reported 
are carefully selected, are proven in the test of 
field work, and represent the best in new selling 
practices as developed month by month. 

Each month each member receives the 24-page 
magazine of the R & R System, “The Research 
and Review News.” This magazine is edited 
from the standpoint that good reading for the 
prospect is good reading for the agent. 

The results secured through the use of “The 
Research and Review News” constitute one 
of the most interesting pages in the current 
history of Life Insurance procedure. 





2 


3. “He needs a system which will tend 
to relieve him of as many of his 
major problems as possible and which 
will help him solve them in an efft- 
cient and satisfying way— 

“Yet the system must demand only a 
minimum investment of his time.” 


How the R & R System Fills This Need 


Admittedly one 


major problem facing the 
Agency 


Suilder is that of training men to be- 
come successful and self-supporting producers. 
And so the R & R System has developed a 
Training Course which guides the new man 
from the moment he signs the contract, step by 
step, until he reaches sure ground as a success- 
ful producer upon a professional plane. 

In addition to giving the new man a thorough 
knowledge of Life Insurance Fundamentals and 
of Life Insurance Salesmanship, the R & 
Plan outlines for him and initiates him into a 
field system which leads to a definite success. 








Life Insurance Has Put on Seven-League Boots 





And with giant strides, growing longer each day, is 
moving forward to a completely triumphant tomorrow 





It is easy to keep pace with the man who walks in leisurely fashion across the fields and the hills. 


3ut let him don seven-league boots and at once his stride is measured with steps so enormous that 
yesterday’s leisurely gait must be left far behind, if we would keep pace with the walker. 


Today, Life Insurance is wearing seven-league boots. 


For today Life Insurance is measuring its way across the fields and hills of new achievements with 
strides so lengthened that the job of keeping pace daily grows more difficult. 


For each new day sees its quota of new developments: 


New lines for developing business— 


New needs which best are served through Life Insurance— 

New methods of organizing work so that results run far out of proportion to increased effort— 
New working plans which build agencies in months rather than in years— 

New plans for tapping rich sources of production— 

New systems for training and supervising agents— 


All combining to produce this net result—the production records set today are broken by noon 


tomorrow! 


And it is useless to cry, “Wait for me.” 
back to cheer the man who couldn’t keep up. 


The business hurries on so fast that not even an echo comes 


These facts stand at the cross road and point an index finger straight toward the three great needs 
of the Life Insurance man, needs which he himself is first to acknowledge: 


1. He needs a system which will keep him intimately in touch with 
every new development in the constantly changing field of Life 


Insurance— 


Yet the system must demand only a minimum investment of his time. 


2. He needs a system which will pool for him the experiences of the 


leaders in such a way that he will be able to apply them to his own 


work— 


Yet the system must demand only a minimum investment of his time. 


He needs a system which will tend to relieve him of as many of his 


major problems as possible and which will help him solve them in 


an efficient and satisfying way— 


Yet the system must demand only a minimum investment of his time. 


How the R & R System Serves the Three-Way Need 


The growth and development of the R & R System 
emphasizes the fact that today’s conditions set up the 
‘Three-Way Need of the Life Insurance man. 


The recent action of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters is significant. The Trustees of the National 
Association established official relations with the Insur- 
ance Research and Review Service because the R & R 
System meets the three needs at every point. 


The affiliation of the National Association with the Insur- 
ance Research and Review Service came only after in- 
vestigations initiated by the Trustees had indicated that 
the R & R System helps General Agents and Personal 


Producers to keep pace and to grow as the. business 
grows. 


To the recognition of the National Association add the 
fact that the Canadian Association is throwing the full 
weight of its influence back of the R & R System; and 


add the evidence that comes from across the sea where 
English support of the System called for the recent 
opening of an R & R office in London. 


The heavy overhead expense of the plan which is really 
a clearing house maintained for General Agents and 
Personal Producers is spread over such a large number 
of memberships that the fee for the complete System is 
only $2 a month. 


It is the enly service of its kind in the world and the 
quantity and the quality of the Service is such that it 
might normally be priced at $25 a month. 


The large measure of profit which the R & R Members 
enjoy, makes it logical to invite memberships from those 
who are seriously in earnest and who seriously desire to 
share in the rewards that come to those who keep pace. 
The attached coupon is_an invitation to participate in 
the benefits of the R & R System. 


SS <n suum smd 


THE INSURANCE RESEARCH AND REVIEW SERVICE 


123 West North Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Please enter the undersigned for the complete R & R System for Agency Managers, at the net fee of two dollars a 
month, subject to cancellation at any time, and send full details on the cost of extra quantities of the Sales Material for 
Agents and the Membership plan under which the agents of the undersigned may be enrolled for the R & R Sales Course. 
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$10,000,00 
Provisions: i 

Time Payments.......You pay interest only—at 
a low rate. You never pay 
the principal. You have 20 
years in which to make 
payments. We pay your 
claim in a day. 

..$10,000 cash to you at age 
50—by continuing deposit 
220 years and leaving all 
the dividends with the 
company until you are 50. 

Disabled.........sccccvee Your deposits stop, and— 

We pay you $100.00 a 
month for life; 

and 

$10,000 to your estate at 
your death. 


Living...... 


Accidental death...... $20,000.00. 
Dede tOGAYs ccc ccccces $10,000.00 cash tomorrow. 
BOK. cc ccccccccccccces Loan you money any time 


after 3 years. What other 
property can you buy by 
paying interest only, and 
yet be able to borrow on 
the interest you paid? 


CRB cere es siececss OW Cam quit—the com 
7 pany sticks. : 
In 20 years.............You are through. You 


have acquired a minimum 
estate of $10.00. 
Dividends will increase this 
materially. 

You have Various Options: 

First Option... <..0. 006. Deposit $277.70 each year 
(interest at 2.7%) for 20 
years—leaving all dividends 
with the company to ac 
cumulate at interest. You 
receive $10,000 cash at age 
50. 


Under this plan your total 
deposit for $10,000 cash will 
be $5,554.00. You receive a 
bonus of $4,446.00 besides 32 
years of protection for $10, 
000.00 FREE. 
If, at age 50, you are in 
surable, the company will 
grant you, in lieu of the 
$10,000 cash, a_ paid-up 
yearly dividend contract 
for $19,666.00. 

..Deposit $277.70 each year 
for 14 years and your con 
tract is fully paid up. 
Under this plan your total 
deposit will be $3,887.80 for 
a fully paid-up contract for 
$10,000.00. 

After this contract is paid 
up you will receive a cash 
dividend each year as long 
as the contract is in force. 

.. Deposit $231.70 net the first 
year. This is with divi 
dends deducted. 

Deposits decrease each year 
until the 20th year—that 
deposit will be $181.70. 
After this contract is paid 
up—20th year—you receive 
a cash dividend each yeat 
so long as this contract is 
in force. 

Under this plan your total 
deposit in 20 years will be 
about $4,134.00. 

Should you change your mind 

Any time after the first three years—You 
may take a value equal to, or in excess of 
your toti il deposits. 

You may have bad luck. 

Your income may diminish. 

-New conditions may arise. 

Something serious may occur. 

—You may revise your plans entirely. 

There are three ways in which you can settle up: 

1. Cash. 

2. Paid-up certain amount of Life In- 
surance. 

3. The whole amount—extended for a 
period of years. 

Whether three years or ten 

fou need not lose. 
You are just that much AHEAD. 


Second Option... 


Third Option... 


KENNY E. WILLIAMSON 





Cain Calls Kill 
Chances to Object 


By Richard A. Graf, 
Huntington, N. Y. 

















Act natural, be yourself; you are no 
better than your prospect, but by all 
means as good. 

Personally, I try to make myself the 
exact counterpart of the man I am inter- 
viewing. His troubles are my troubles; 
his joys my joys. 

When I start out the only planning I 
do is to make a note of those things 
necessary to fit the proper policy, such 
as age, dependents, income, financial 
obligations and insurance carried. 

disregard approach planning, except 
in unusual cases. As a rule, the thing 
the man is engaged in at the time of 
my calling is a good topic to start in 
on, or it may be his work. That’s always 
a safe bet. A man is always ready to 
talk shop (his shop). Then at the oppor- 
tune time I state my proposition—or 
rather weave it into the conversation. 

I try as much as possible not to make 
appointments for stated times, as then 
the prospect expects my calling and has 
too much time to think up excuses. 

Jump in cold, and the advantage will 
be with you. I have often told men that 
if they gave as much thought to why 
they should take insurance as they do to 
why they shouldn’t, that there would 
only be the job of drawing up the con- 
tract for me. 

3eing a firm believer in insurance, I 
like to call on older men. They know 
the value of insurance from actual ex- 
perience. They have seen friends leave 
office or shop and not come back. 

Often I hear men say, “No, at present 
T am spending too much for insurance ; 
I can’t take any more.” TIT then total up 
what that man pays a year for his in- 
surance, compare that to his total in- 
come, and show him how insignificant 
a part of his income goes for the most 
vital part of his household expense. Yet, 
the insurance he has usually constitutes 
the major part of his savings in a major- 
itv of cases. 





Easier to Sell 
Men of Experience 


By Paul C. Sanborn, 
State Mutual, Boston 

















An older man is easier to sell than 
the younger one because he has seen 
enough of life to realize that he doesn’t 
know everythig and if a young man 


CARLETON A. WALKER 


presents new ideas he is quick to ac- 
cept them. 

Furthermore, an older man invariably 
carries some life insurance and so he 
will buy additional protection quicker 
than a young man will make his initial 
insurance purchase. 

I solicit men between 40 and 50 al- 
most exclusively. I find they are better 
equipped financially to carry a large 
amount and they know that their boy- 
hood dreams of becoming millionaires 
over night will not materialize. A man 
in his forties realizes that he is very 
fortunate in investing money to get back 
his principal, plus a small amount of in- 
terest, whereas the younger man feels 
that money can be safely invested to 
return 8 or 10 per cent. 

In the past ten years the life insur- 
ance business has advanced considerably, 
and in my opinion this is due almost en- 
tirely to the fact that the value of lif- 
insurance is being brought home to 
nearly every man in middle life, because 
of the death of some relative or close 
friend whose widow was properly pro- 
tected by a life insurance company. 

In the days when men who are now 65 
or over were young, life insurance was 
not a very popular proposition, conse- 
quently there has not been as much op- 
portunity for that generation to see its 
value. Because of this fact, men in mid- 
dle life have the opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of others’ good fortunes and 
mistakes, and I solicit these men on the 
premise that they have actually seen with 
their own eyes what other men have ac- 
complished for their widows. 





Men of Experience 
Easiest to Handle 


By George A. Goodridge 
Penn Mutual, New York 














Single “older men” are seldom a 
fertile field. Except when an aged 
parent is his dependent, an unmarried 
man of forty-five or older c annot easily 
be made enthusiastic over life insurance. 
A family man, however, twenty years or 
more out of college, and the married 
man who has been for a quarter of a 
century a part of the business commu 
nity, whether his economic progress has 
been only average or really outstanding, 
necessarily has a genuine interest in a 
comprehensive life insurance program. 

A man of twenty or twenty-five may 
seem to have and may say that he has 
an interest in such a program, but it is 
usually merely a_ theoretical interest. 
The future is bright and responsibilities 
are light, and his concern with life in- 
surance is largely that of an investor, 
with the personal or selfish interest in 
the advantage of return to himself prom 





ROBERT L. MAXWELL 


inent in his thinking. I speak of the 
attitude of younger and older men to- 
ward programs, because it is in pro- 
grams that | am myself primarily inter- 
ested. A policy here and a policy there 
“because a little more life insurance 
will probably be a good thing” does not 
appeal to me. 

In my short experience I have been 
ae to find how often men have 
taken life insurance,” have stored their 
policies in the safe, and have assumed 
that they are now “fixed Seveten” They 
don’t realize that in a world which is 
never static changing conditions make 
revisions in their contracts advisable and 
often essential, if maximum protection is 
to be made constantly available to the 
insured and to his family. 

It is, therefore, in the role of friendly 
counsellor that many an agent can do 
his best work. It is often by the use of 
a comprehensive program sheet, present- 
ing a definite and tangible outline, that 
a “well-fixed” or a “finally settled” man 
may be brought to a survey of his pro- 
tection program. 

The question comes, “Isn’t it presump- 
tion to assume that a younger man can 
properly advise older and perhaps more 
successful men?” The answer: If the 
man to be advised is a professional man, 
the chances are good that he knows 
very much less than the agent about the 
highly specialized subject of life insur- 
ance. He is usually secretly anxious 
for new light upon the subject as it 
affects his interests. 

If the prospect is a business man of 
lesser or greater standing, he will 
frequently feel that he knows a great 
deal about insurance. It will not be 
difficult for the agent; however, to ascer 
tain, with two or three questions, 
whether the man is really as completely 
informed as he pretends to be, and a 
breach in the defense usually results. 

The conversion of short pay or en- 
dowment policies to ordinary life, the 
use of extended insurance, the change 
from lump sum to income payments, 
the plan to equalize the load by spacing 
policies, the change from quarterly to 
annual premiums, with interest savings 

these are definite phases of the sub 
ject which appeal to many of the older 
and successful men who did not have 
them presented to them when younger, 
or when their personal — situations 
changed. 

The points above named are those 
that appeal especially to the man over 
forty. He is the man who took a $10,- 
000 20-payment policy at age 30, when 
he could have owned a $15,000 Life 
Rate Endowment, for the same annual 
savings deposit, to become paid up in 
about three years longer than the other. 

Consider also the man of fifty-one, 
who has owned a 20-payment policy for 
$5,000 for seventeen years, who needs 
and wants more protection, to meet a 


new situation. The extended option 


(Continued on page 19) 





GEORGE A. GOODRIDGE 
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Service Service Service 


The remarkable record of this agency is due to 


the service offered full time agents and general 
brokers. 


12! Time !!! 
The greatest asset of life insurance producers 


is time. The saving of days, hours and even 


minutes, spells success in many insurance men’s 
experiences. 


To save the agent’s and broker’s time, we have 
inaugurated a 


48-Hour Service 


for the delivery of policies, and it works. It is 
the big idea of this agency to extend this service, 
on the endorsement of those who have been 
benefited under its operation. 


LEARN FOR YOURSELF 


COME IN AND SEE US 


LOUIS REICHERT 


General Agent Life Dept. The Travelers Insurance Co. 


45 JOHN ST. Telephone, John 3294 NEW YORK 


M. J. HANCEL 


AGENCY SUPERVISOR 


—s Salary Allotment Insurance 


The newest and most advantageous plan ever put before 


the public. Come in and have one of our experts explain 
in detail. 
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Tue Eastern UNDERWRITER has asked a number of experienced agents to tell how 
they insure the lives of young men and the arguments that they find most effective. 


Agents in Vermont, 
to this symposium. 


New York State, 


Missouri, Oklahoma and Illinois contributed 


Their statements on the subject are printed herewith. 





Young Men Need 
Long Term Policies 
By J. L. Hall 


Connecticut General, Burlington, Vt. 








does not pay; I know of actual instances 
where young men, arriving at the time 
they really need protection, have any- 
thing but kindly feelings for the agent 
who sold them a small, short term pol- 
icy, when a few more dollars plus a 
long term policy would have given them 
substantial protection. 


ow th ey 
el] Younger 





Selling insurance in this beautiful lit- 
tle corner of New England for twenty- 
eight years, among an ever-widening cir- 
cle of friends and policyholders, makes 
any description of the approach impos 
sible. Any right-minded young man is 
glad to listen to advice about protection, 
especially if his father or some of his 
friends are already insured through the 
agent offering the advice. 


How I sell them insurance is also a 
very simple matter because | believe 
that there is only one thing to sell to a 
young man who needs protection, and 
that is long term, low premium life and 
disability insurance in just as large 
amount as he can carry. While most 
of the young men have a leaning toward 
short term ‘polici ies and too often their 
teres are advising them to take this 
kind, it is the agent’s duty to get them 
away an this idea. An actual incident 
not long ago illustrates this. A young 
man on his first job and living at home 
was thoroughly sold on $5,000 income at 
sixty-five with disability income. His 
father said such an amount for such a 
term was nothing the boy wanted, bn 
he was willing he should buy $1,000 
twenty-year endowment. Failing to 
change the father’s verdict, but know 
ing the boy wanted the income policy, 
I told the father to send his boy down 
to the savings bank with a few dollars 
each month and he would get his thou 
sand dollars a lot quicker than by taking 
a twenty-year endowment, and | would 
come back when the boy was a few 
years older and sell him the $5,000 in 
come policy. 


Following the line of least resistance 


and selling a small, short term policy 





J. L. HALL 


Insurance First 
Aid to Ambition 


By I. E. Dennis 
Northwestern Mutual, Ithaca, N. Y. 











A young man is usually optimistic 
and so is building plans for his life 
work; so is open for suggestion from 
an older man. [ endeavor to learn what 
is his present uppermost desire, college 
career, business or profession. Prac- 
tically all young men have a strong de- 
sire for a home of their own. How is 
he to secure these prizes? When I 
come to him with a plan, telling him 
how to work his problem, he is of course 
interested. I have his attention. 

As soon as he learns that I have his 
welfare at stake and want to be helpful 
he will listen. 

Should he be completing a college edu 
cation he is quite interested in protect- 
ing those who have financially assisted 
him to procure that training. He is 
morally obligated to some one. ‘This 
naturally gives me a common point of 
contact. 

Some are going out in life in a busi- 
ness or a profession. Again his policy 
forms an important part in being used 
as a business collateral. J try to im- 
press this fact, that in order to have 
this policy effective it is much better 
to have paid several premiums on it. The 
adage, “Do it now,” is most effective. 


The first thought of a young married 
couple today is that of buying a home 
It is easy to get the youny 
nan interested in anything that will help 


of their own. 





FRANK S. BAXTER 


fulfill that desire. So here again is a 
common meeting ground. | explain the 
necessity of his securing the insurance 
contract at once because as soon as he 
is married he will wish to buy the home, 
usually with but a small payment down, 
the balance on installments. It is plain 
to the young man that a plan whereby 
these installments are all taken care of 
in case of his early death is due the girl 
who has joined her life with his. 

One big point of interest is that of 
the maturity of the policy at a time when 
it may be very accept ibfe in a financial 
way. The reports of older men, without 
exception, are that policies mature al- 
most invariably at a time when the 
money is most needed. ‘There may be 
a mortgage, a business obligation or an 
opportunity for business enlargement. 
Visualize the future. In fact, a sum of 
money coming to a man at his prime, 
after he has had some years of business 
experience, proves of untold henefits, 








Never Can Buy So 
Cheaply as Today 


By Frank S. Baxter 
John Hancock, Rochester, N. Y. 











The average young man is sure that 
nothing is going to happen to him, and 
that at any time he can secure whatever 
insurance he may want Ordinarily 
when the question is asked of a young 
man, “How much money have you saved 
in the last few years?” or “low much 
have you already in the bank?” the an 
swer is almost invariably “Nothing.” 
Upon receiving this reply | try to im 
press upon his mind that if he were to 
take out a $5,000 20-payment life at an 
annual investment of approximately 
$150 he would never miss the money, 
and that he would be saving to that 
extent, besides creating at once an estate 
immediately available should anything 
happen to him; and in addition he would 
all the while be forming the habit of 
systematic saving; and as a further con 
sideration this would be done in’ his 


younger years, or the greater carning 


period of his life I call his attention 
also to the fact that a very large per- 
centage of the young men do not save 





I. E. DENNIS 





anything except what they put into life 
insurance, and that this is especially true 
of the earlier productive years. 

| she tell them that they can never 
buy insurance as cheap again as they 
can today, and they can never be sure 
of passing as good a medical examina- 
tion tomorrow as they can today, and 
that their policy will become paid up 
when middle life is reached, and that 
they will be free from the payment of 
premiums in their older days when the 
capacity to earn has decreased. 

1 aim to make plain to them that in 
life insurance they are providing for 
their own expenses should anything hap- 
pen to them, thus taking the burden off 
of father, mother, or some other mem- 
ber of the family who might not be in 
position to assume such responsibility 
without infringing seriously on their 
own resources. Here | make the point 
that a small investment each year in life 
insurance guards against any such em 
barrassment. 





Be Honest and Don’t 
Try to Oversell Him 


By J. B. Wachtell 
Pacific Mutual, Oklahoma City 











Show him that you are sincerely in 
terested in his welfare, that you are 
not actuated entirely by the commis- 
sion involved, that he is doing in a small 
way the same thing that the big men of 
the country are doing, and that he is 
not doing the thing that most failures 
are doing. Name him a number of good 
citizens with whom he is acquainted 
that are doing it. Explain the protection 
and investment features in detail—leave 
no room for doubt. We are all, strange 
to say, prone to do that which others 
have done successfully, and this “copy 
cat” idea is strong in the young, forma 
tive mind. 

Remembering always that the young 
nan or small buyer of today is the big 
buyer of tomorrow is an important part 
of my solicitation. A sale properly made 
may bring enormous dividends to the 
profession in the future, and the reverse 

a bad sale is like a decayed apple in a 
basket of perfect ones, it may spoil 
dozens of others 

Be honest with yourself and with him 

don’t oversell him. Sell him as you 
would yourself—recognize seriously his 
stock objections, and after he is sold, 
keep him sold. Don’t forget him. 





Sell Men Insurance 
Before They Marry 
By J. W. Estes 


Aetna Life, St. Louis 











Every such young man of high ideals 
and right thinking expects to marry and 
have a family and he should love his 
intended wife unselfishly enough not to 
expect her to give herself to him with- 
out making provision for her. He 
should not marry without having per 
manency in his position and should be 
able to use a part of his salary to guar 
antee her against the possibilities of 
working to support him in sickness or 
their children in case of his death. It 
is an unfair advantage to ask any 
woman to be your life partner and not 
give her a fair break of the chances she 
takes. 

A young man 


should buy insurance 
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before he is married and know that he 
will be able to get it, and should accus- 
tom himself to the savings before he in- 
curs the heavier expenses of married 
life. 

Life insurance is a stabilizer—it gives 
a man a feeling of security no other in- 
vestment of like amount can do; it en- 
courages thrift and furnishes a means 
of systematic saving. It immediately 
creates an estate for a man that can be 
done in no other way for the same 
amount of money. An endowment or 20- 
payment life policy insures his life with 
one side of the dollar and saves more 
than he invests with the other side. 
Kighty per cent of the young men who 
marry go into debt for furniture and 
other things and insurance guarantees 
his debts, besides providing protection 
for his wife. 

Most young married people will not 
save the amount necessary to invest in 
life insurance and it is easily spent with 
nothing to show for it. Wives usually 
object to their husbands buying life in- 
surance, but the widows never, refuse 
the money. A man should be suffi- 
ciently well balanced in his fixed pur- 
poses of life and be governed by his 
better judgment based on his responsi- 
bility to his wife. The cost of protection 
for the young man is low, and the regret 
of the oider man is that they did not 
buy as much as they could reasonably 
pay for when they were younger. The 
older men have been over the road that 
the young man must travel and the 
advice of the older men is to buy insur- 
ance when you are young and to buy all 
you can afford to pay for. 





Make Prospect’s Busy 
Season Yours, Too 


By Robert L. Maxwell 
Jefferson Standard, Dallas, Texas 











Big business men like youth with its 
eagerness and enthusiasm. They all ap- 
preciate that they had to start the same 
way, maybe as salesmen, or perhaps in 
some other capacity. 

I try to look successful, neatly dressed, 


clean-shaven, clean hands and clean 
linen. 


| rarely call “cold turkey.” What I 
want is the confidence of my prospect. 
To begin with, the urge to want to 
succeed yourself must be there. 

When I think of a man I want to in- 
terview and haven’t met him, I find a 
way to an introduction which isn’t often 
difficult. I try to find the point of con- 
tact. I ask myself—Is he liable to have 
to pay the government a large inheri- 
cance tax? Is he in debt on his home 
or some business venture he has under- 
taken? Has he a boy, a girl or a wife, 
who should have a fixed monthly check 
in the event of his death? Has he an 
aged mother or dad, a crippled sister, 
perhaps, or some one, mention of whom 
in the proper manner might “strike 
home” and awaken his interest ? 

One instance I recall of a man who 
had a little daughter (Betty, we'll call 
her), suffering from a nervous sickness 
which might last through her lifetime, 
although thousands of dollars have been 
spent annually to cure her. Her father, 
who is vice-president of a big cotton 
company, I interested only through this 
appeal, 

“Mr.—, how would you like to be ab- 
solutely certain Betty would receive $200 
per month for her lifetime even though 
she lived to an old age, and this money 
unobtainable by any one else but Bet- 
ty? Today she is eleven; your income 
is good; but even though everything 
else might be lost, your little girl would 
be kept from want always.” 

met reply was, “Of course, I should 
like it, but will it not cost too much?” 

He’ s interested; so stay there and 
pitch, as the slang saying goes. 

I knew he could afford it so I showed 
him the cost, the cash values, extended 
insurance values, and told him I thought 
I could get it for him. 

“Think I can get it? 


he said sur- 


prisedly. “Why, what do you raean?* 

“Well, Mr.— , providing, of course, 
that your physical examination is O. K.” 

He was willing to bet me anything 
he could pass. He did pass and boasted 
about it. He is happy to know his lit- 
tle girl is secure, happy to know he’s in 
good physical condition and he is one 
of the biggest boosters I have—intro- 
duces me to friends and employees, de- 
claring I have the best policy he ever 
saw. “Let Mr. Maxwell show it to you,” 
he says. 

I work on an endless chain of pros- 
pects, from policyholders to friends in 
turn. I call on ten people a day, and 
give them the best life insurance talk 
I can. I plan my work each night, 
then work my plan the next day. I see 
only those I know can pay and that | 
feel certain can pass the required ex- 
amination. 1 work on the cotton man 
during their reaping season, on the 
wholesalers during the close of a good 
market season, and on the salaried peo- 
ple at the first of the year when they 
have received their bonuses and salary 
raises, working only in sections of the 
city where prosperity is at its peak. 

The big business man is in my mind 
the best prospéct. As the old saying 
goes, “The bigger they are, the harder 
they fall.” 


Goodridge St Story 


(Continued from page 15) 


carries the $5,000 for twenty-nine years 
(until he is 80) releasing $180 in annual 
premiums to cover $3,000 new coverage 
in ordinary life. 

Another older man felt that I rendered 
him a service in putting his $25,000 
policy on an annual premium _ basis, 
saving $35 interest, splitting the one 
into six policies spaced through the 
year. 

One may ask, “How get the attention 
of the man who knows it all?” I will cite 
one approach. A man of 36, of whom | 
knew, who did not know me, had taken 
$10,000 20- payment, at age 29, while 
single. He was “already overloaded.” 
| said: “Mr. Blank, may I ask you a 
very personal question? What did Mrs. 
Blank say to you when she discovered 
that you had declined the company’s 
offer to her of a $5,000 wedding pres- 
ent?” Of course, he didn’t know what 
I meant and had to admit that he was 
mystified. Result: he converted to 
$15,000 life rate, gave me some good 
leads, approved a suggested program 
which we discussed, will shortly own 
another $10,000 policy, and within an- 
other three years he will in all probabil- 
ity add $20,000 more. 





Paint Mental Picture 
of Family to Come 
By Harry E. Morrow 


Ex-President, New York Association 











If it can be detinitely established in 
the mind of the young man just why he 
needs insurance there will be no diffi- 
culty in knowing how to insure him— 
he will insure himself. 

Most young men either are already 
married, or they believe they will be 
married at some future date, even 
thovgzh they may not be willing to con- 
fess Mie Few young men have been able 
to accumulate sufficient funds to protect 
a wife and family in case of death, and, 
therefore, the need for insurance is self- 
evident, and little argument is needed. 

Every advantage is on the side of 
buying insurance at a young age first, 
because there is less liability of. rejec- 
tion, and second, because it is cheaper. 
Not only is the annual premium less per 
thousand of insurance, but the actual 
amount paid over a period of years rep- 
resenting his expectancy is about the 
same as it would be if taken five or ten 
years later and paid to the same date, in 
spite of the fact that the family receives 


five or ten years’ more protection and the 
surrender values are greater in the pol- 
icy taken at the early date. 

It has been very generally supposed 


that a young man can only be sold lim- 
ited payment life or endowment insur- 
ance, but if he once becomes imbued 
with the idea of insurance protection for 
his family (present or future), he will 
buy ordinary life, and this practically 
without persuasion on the part of the 
agent. 

Then, too, there is lure in the thought 
that he can create an estate of $5,000 or 
$10,000 in ordinary life insurance for 
about the same annual premium that he 
would pay for $2,000 or $4,000 of en- 
dowment insurance. 

Once sell the young man the idea of 
protection as an absolute necessity for 
his family, even if that family only exists 
in his mental picture of the years to 
come, and he will buy; you will not have 
to sell him. 





The Mother Appeal 
Swings Young Men 


By Samuel J. Winegar 
Old Line Bankers, Chicago 











| approach young men who are wage 
earners with the direct appeal to save 
some portion of their earnings and ask 
them how much they now save. The 
usual reply is, “Nothing. 1 spend it all.” 
| then ask them if they could save $1 
a week. They answer, ‘Certainly | 
could.” 1 then tell them that a $1 a 
week will carry a $2,000 twenty-pay- 
ment life insurance contract. They then 
say; “‘] have no dependents; | am not 
married,” and | ask them if they have 
a mother and they answer, “I have,” and 
| tell them they will never repay their 
mother for her loving care in bringing 
them to manhood. They immediately 
and almost always say, “Give me a con- 
tract for my mother,” and sign the ap- 
plication for $1,000 or $2,000. 

Next | tell them that thrift is an es- 
sential factor in every successful life 
and advise them as soon as possible to 
take another contract and continue buy- 
ing until they have $5,000 or $10,000 in- 
surance. 

Where boys are still in school my ap- 
proach is through the father, and | 
show him how he can give his son the 
right start in life. If he is a well-to-do 
man | urge him to take $5,000 or $10,000 
insurance on his son’s life and carry it 
until the young man has finished his 
education when he should give him the 
contract with several years paid on the 
premium, and advise him to keep it up 
and begin to save out of his first earn- 
ings. This method has proved very suc 
cessful and many fathers have started 
their sons with an insurance contract 
of from $2,000 to $10,000. 

Some of the young men who started 
with a $1,000 policy when they began to 
earn money are now carrying $10,000, 
$20,000 and some $30,000 insurance. 
Some of these young men are now in 
business for themselves, having formed 
the thrift habit and maintained it. 





Don’t Be Dogmatic 
With Older Men 


By Carleton A. Walker 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 











In Emerson’s essay on “Experience” 


he likens man to a Labrador Spar which 
is dull on all sides except one. If the 
sun strikes this particular side, deep 
and striking colors are revealed. I think 
men of affairs are like that. They have 
developed the faculty of so keeping the 
knowledge of their own business in the 
foreground that the tendency is for the 
onlooker to be dazzled by their apparent 
brilliance. Talk to them on some sub- 
ject with which they are not familiar 
but concerning which you are well in- 
formed and you immediately have in- 
terested listeners. 

The average man of affairs welcomes 
new ideas about a subject unfamiliar 


yet vitally important to him. I have al- 
ways learned enough about the older 
man before approaching him so that my 
approach was based on some definite 
need: the college education of his 
children, the mortgage policy or the life 
income for his daughter. A young sales- 
man must be individual and original to 
hold the prospect’s attention. 

His presentation must have real sin- 
cerity throughout. Sincerity which 
springs from firm convinction that life 
insurance is the one financial institution 
that makes all things a certainty. I 
received my conviction at an early age 
as my father’s death came suddenly 
but his plans were partially fulfilled by 
life insurance. 

My experience has been that the old- 
er man welcomes a young man who is 
well enough trained in life insurance 
principles so that his presentation evi- 
dences real thought and study. Confi 
dence is born of knowledge. Doesn’t our 
talk ring truer if we are sure of what 
we are saying? Isn’t the easy way to 
obtain the confidence of the buyer by 
proving to him we are trained life in- 
surance men? 

Our actions speak louder than our 
words in expressing to our prospect the 
type of business men we are. The man 
of affairs trades at the successful store. 
Our attitude must show that we value 
our time and are successful. If we are 
business-like and apparently successful, 
our youth is an asset because we merit 
his respect. 

The strength in the presentation of 
the younger man would not seem to lie 
in telling an older man what he should 
do. By human interest stories or by 
asking his opinion I have obtained com- 
mittal that my particular life insurance 
plan would be a good thing for him. In 
the presentation to the older man I think 
that the interview should “apparently” 
be controlled by the prospect. Youth 
can’t dictate to middle age. Positive, in- 
direct suggestions will accomplish the 
same thing, however. Be his guide, not 
his advisor. This idea is illustrated in a 
recent sale. I obtained an appointment 
with a very successful doctor, married 
but no children, carrying only a small 
line of life insurance. His investments 
have all been fortunate so they were 
much more attractive than life insurance. 
His wife’s parents are wealthy, so his 
need for protection seemed rather slight. 

The wisdom of underwriting a certain 
portion of his future income, or capital- 
izing his life value, and creating an estate 
immediately which would be adequate 
to provide a life income to his wife in 
dependent of her parents were the only 
ideas used in my presentation. The 
method of getting these two ideas over 
to him was as follows: 

I related in detail why another local 
doctor whom my prospect knew had re 
cently purchased a big line of life insur 
ance. My prospect’s committal as to 
the soundness of this other physician’s 
judgment was easy to obtain. From his 
committal to the reasons why such a 
plan was the solution of his problem was 
very easy. 

Enthusiasm, you must agree, is one of 
the strongest assets of the younger man 
It is contagious. Enthusiasm goes far 
toward arousing real interest. Enthusi 
asm about the institution of life insur- 
ance, the proposed policy, and the com- 
pany you represent all weigh in favor 
of the sale. When backed by firm con- 
victions it moves any prospect, young 
or old. 


NO SPECIAL CONTACTS 

Richard Dewees, of the Philadelphia 
office of the Provident Mutual, who paid 
for over $1,100,000 of business last year, 
wrote 53 cases of $10,000 or under. The 
business was written on school teachers, 
nurses, plumbers, bakers, in fact, all lines 
of occupations. His comment was that 
it is just seeing the people, studying the 
situation, and then driving home the 
necessity. He doesn’t belong to a club, 
and depends upon no aids other than 
himself in gaining prospects, but he does 
work every minute, and lives, breathes 
and sleeps his business. Any agent who 
follows out that practice cannot help but 
be a big writer of life insurance. 
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WHAT WILL ROGERS 
THINKS OF 


OHN J. KEM 


Specialist in Theatrical Insurance 


Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 





(From The Eastern Underwriter) 


HAT is said to be the most remarkable tribute ever paid to a life insurance man by 

a person of prominence is the syndicated article by the cowpuncher-philosopher, Will 
Rogers, sent out a week ago and published in newspapers all over the country, on John J. 
Kemp, the theatrical insurance specialist of Aeolian Hall, New York. It appeared here in the 
“New York Daily Mirror” and is reproduced by courtesy of the McNaught Syndicate, Inc., 
by whom it is copyrighted. Will Rogers’ article follows: 


I’ve got an Insurance man in New York that looks after my In- 
surance. John Kemp ishisname. He is the kind of a fellow that will 
make you stop cussing the Insurance Agents. He takes care of a loi 
of Actors, and lots of times when they are out on the road, or out of 
work, they forget or can’t make their payments. Sometimes they die 
with their folks thinking, “Weil, it’s too bad his policy had lapsed, 
now he has nothing,” But old Johnny was carrying them all the time, 
and he is right there with the payment. This is not fiction; this is 
facts. Cold-hearted New York can hand you many a pleasant shoc! K 
like this 1f you know it. 


When I see John dropping around I know there is a payment in 
the near distance. [am afraid | am going to mature before some of 
my Policies do. 


Caring for a lot of Actors, John has had some experience with 
them. Over at the Lambs Club the other day he was talking insur- 
ance to a very dignified English Actor. 





“What is your objection to saab your life insured ?” 





“Well, I don’t mind telling you,” remarked the Legitimate Actor. 
“The idea of me being more valu: ible dead than alive is distasteful 
to me.” 


Insurance Companies give the best odds in the World. Every 
man knows in his own heart that an Insurance C ompany will bet him 
more than he is worth that he won’t die. There is not one man in a 
million worth what he is insured for. 
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Making Boosters of Two Great Dailies 
How New York “Evening Post” and Philadelphia ‘Public 


The insurance fraternity is under ob- 
ligations to John C. Martin of New York 
and Philadelphia and he says he is under 
obligations to the insurance people. 

It’s a fifty-fifty proposition. 

The insurance people are extremely 
friendly to Mr. Martin because he has 
made insurance boosters of two of the 
foremost daily newspapers in the United 
States, the New York “Evening Post” 
and the Philadelphia “Public Ledger,” 
of which papers he is vice-president and 
manager. Not just ordinary boosting of 
the type where a newspaper answers a 
question or two about insurance, or plays 
up a news story about underwriting or 
insurance statistics, but three times a 
week those papers lend their columns 
to frank selling talks in the nature of 
long articles which tell the needs of 
insurance; the story of insurance and 
why it is imperative that the public 
should buy it. Mr. Martin’s reason for 
doing this is that he believes in insur- 
ance with all his heart and soul; he does 
not believe that others should not share 
his views, and with the co-operation of 
his famous father-in-law, Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, he is going to do his best to help 
insurance. He feels under obligations to 
do so for the good of humanity. 


Importance of the Newspapers 


The articles which are appearing in 
the two daily papers tell the story of the 
needs of life insurance in a chatty, gos- 
sipy way so that even the office boy can 
understand. In fact, the articles are so 
well written that they interest the in- 
surance people themselves. The writer 
is Dr. Griffin M. Lovelace, head of the 
New York University life insurance 
school. 

It is doubtful if there is a newspaper 
in America which surpasses the New 
York “Evening Post” in influence. This 
influence, acknowledged throughout the 
world of journalism for decades, has 
largely been in three directions—finance, 
politics and literature. It has been a fa- 
vorite paper of financiers for decades. 
Its literary standing has come in part 
from the scholarly manner in which the 
paper is written in many departments 
coupled with the inheritance bequeathed 
by a succession of distinguished editors, 
including William Cullen Bryant and E. 
L. Godkin, In politics its editorial page 
at various times has been a beacon light 
for other editors. As a result, the New 
York “Evening Post” built up a clientele 
of readers who, to put it modestly, are 
among the best citizens of the commun- 
ity. 

The Philadelphia “Public Ledger” is 
also an old paper with a lot of back- 
ground, having done its part in helping 
mould the destiny of that town. Both 
papers are owned by Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
who owns in addition two other daily 
Papers in Philadelphia and several mag- 
azines of tremendous circulation, includ- 
ne the Philadelphia “Saturday Evening 

ost.’ 


Why Mr. Martin Is Interested in 
Insurance 


Tue Easrern Unperwriter asked Mr. 
Martin why the New York “Evening 
Post took up insurance, along with the 
Philadelphia “Public Ledger,” and why 
he, personally, is so very much interested 
in the subject. He furnished THE 
EASTERN _ONDERWRITER this statement: 

selieving so deeply in insurance for 
myself and my family, I naturally be- 
lieve in it for other men and their fam- 
ilies, and in order to spread sane insur- 
ance truths over as wide a territory as 


Ledger” Are Explaining Protection For 


Prospective Policy Buyers 


possible we decided to devote a certain 
number of columns a week in two of 
our publications to an intelligent dis- 
cussion of the subject as a real service 
which we could render our readers. Hav- 
ing decided upon this step, the most 
important thing was to find the man 
capable, not only of writing informative 
and accurate articles but also a writer 
with a literary style and ability to pre- 
pare readable articles. While the insur- 
ance world is full of experts there are 
not so many men who can take this sub- 
ject and illuminate its highly technical 
and scientific features so that the gen- 
eral readers of a newspaper will not 
only understand the articles but also will 
look forward to them. We are fortun- 
ate in having found Dr. Griffin M. Love- 
lace, who with an ability to write has 
the background of general agency, ex- 
ecutive and educational training in life 
insurance. 

“We soon found that the readers of 
the paper were pleased as many of them 
had been looking for just the impartial 
information which was handled for them 
so attractively by Dr. Lovelace. They 


are printed under the headline: ‘Guiding 
The Insurance Buyer.’ 

“In addition to running articles ex- 
plaining life insurance the series in- 
cludes descriptions of various other types 
of insurance covers, and we are also 
running a daily column of insurance 
news. 

“Personally I am, and have been for 
years, a great believer in insurance. For 
the past ten years I have bought every 
dollar’s worth of insurance I could carry 
and I intend to continue this practice 
for another ten years. 

“I have always felt that insurance 
was the best way, for me at least, to be 
assured, in case of my death, that my 
family would be amply provided for and 
that any obligations of mine that might 
be outstanding could be liquidated with- 
out any sacrificing of my securities. By 
following this plan I have accumulated 
a fairly large line of insurance, having 
the limit in five or six companies.” 

Tue Eastern UNDERWRITER prints here- 
with one of the Lovelace articles which 
is characteristic of the style that Dr. 
Lovelace is using: 


Guiding the Insurance Buyer 


By GRIFFIN M. LOVELACE 


Professor of Insurance, New York University 


XLVI.—Extended Insurance 


Some years ago a judge residing in 
Philadelphia was advised to take a long 
journey for rest and recuperation. The 
condition of his health had reached a 
danger point, so he heeded his physician’s 
counsel and began to make preparations 
for a trip around the world. 

Many hours were spent with his sec- 
retary noting the things that would re- 
quire attention during his long absence. 
Among the various items were the pre- 
miums on a number of different policies. 
His automobile insurance was to be can- 
celed. His burglary and fire insurance 
were to be arranged so as to cover an 
unoccupied residence. He ordered pay- 
ment to be made of all insurance pre- 
miums of various kinds that would fall 
due while he was away, including pre- 
miums on several life insurance policies. 
(A better plan would have been to pay 
them in advance.) 

All preparations having been complet- 
ed, the judge and his wife and daughter 
sailed from New York for the Orient 
via the Panama Canal and San Fran- 
cisco. They were gone a year—a year 
of mingled pleasure and anxiety, for the 
judge’s health did not seem to improve 
greatly. 

Upon the return to Philadelphia one 
of the first things he did was to sit down 
with his secretary and review his busi- 
ness affairs of the past twelve months. 
As they checked up various things the 
judge was pleased to find that all seemed 
to be in good order, tntil finally the 
secretary told him that a life insurance 
policy for $25,000 had been allowed to 
lapse. 

The company had sent several pre- 
mium notices, but the secretary had fol- 
lowed his employer’s unwise practice of 
taking the thirty days of grace, in which 
payment could be made, and had gone 
away on a vacation toward the end of the 
period, forgetting that this premium was 
yet to be paid. Upon his return, he had 
vainly made every effort to have it ac- 
cepted. 

The judge was greatly disturbed, es- 


pecially as he realized that the condi- 
tion of his health made his insurance 
more essential than it had ever been 
before. 

Takes Case Up With Company 

‘The underwriter who had written the 
lapsed policy had died, so the judge tele- 
phoned to the office of the company and 
arranged to see the manager. After the 
judge had explained the situation fully, 
the manager said: 

“T can readily understand your anxiety. 
We did our best to secure payment of 
your premium and were very sorry to 
see the policy lapse. I heard you had 
gone away, but did not know that you 
were not well until your secretary came 
to see if we could accept the premium 
after the expiration of the days of grace. 

“The policy cannot be revived except 
upon evidence of insurability, and the 
state of your health makes re-instate- 
ment impossible at the present time. But 
the extended insurance clause in your 
policy will automatically carry your in- 
surance for a considerable time. 

“You are now 55 years old. From the 
date your policy lapsed, the entire 
amount of insurance, $25,000, will be 
extended for a period of fifteen years, 
or until you are over 70 years old. If you 
should die at any time within that period, 
the whole amount will be paid just as 
if you had continued to pay your pre- 
miums.” 

You can easily imagine what a sense 
of relief the judge experienced when he 
learned of the valuable provision in his 
policy. If he had ever heard of it be- 
fore he had completely forgotten it. He 
said: 

“That is wonderful, and I can’t tell 
you how grateful I am to the company 
for issuing such a liberal policy. But I 
don’t quite see how they do it.” 

“Your policy has a cash equity, called 
a cash value,” replied the manager, “and 
the contract provides that, if the pre- 
mium is not paid when it is due, and no 
instructions are received from the in- 
sured as to the disposition of his equity, 





John C. Martin 


it shall be used to extend his insurance 
on a term insurance basis for as long 
as the cash value, used as a single pre- 
mium, will carry the face amount of 
insurance, based on your present age. 
Thus, in your absence this provision went 
into force automatically when your pre- 
mium was not paid within the days of 
grace. It is called ‘extended insurance.’” 

In the earlier years of a policy the ex- 
tended insurance is for shorter periods, 
proportionate to the cash value. From 
year to year, as the cash value is in- 
creased, the period of the extension in- 
creases, within certain limits. 


An Albright Case 


Dr. C. E. Albright, famous Milwaukee 
agent, and representative of the North- 
western Mutual Life, recently told some 
people in the company of an interesting 
case of corporation insurance. He said: 

“A short time ago I wrote $300,000 of 
corporation insurance on a man 42 years 
of age, who entered a manufacturing 
business soon after he came out of col- 
lege, nearly twenty years ago. At that 
particular time there were several men 
in the business who were particularly ac- 
tive in the manufacturing end, but all 
of them have acquired considerable 
wealth and having passed the age of 60 
have become somewhat inactive, so that 
all of the executive work and the highly 
technical work seems to be passing over 
the desk of this younger man for special 
consideration. I happened to know the 
parties well enough to be familiar with 
how they were dependent upon this 
younger man and was able to visualize 
for them the large commercial asset they 
had in him and especially what their 
financial loss would be should he drop 
out of the picture suddenly. They 
agreed with me that from their point of 
view he was 100 per cent. Naturally it 
was easy to convince them that the as- 
set was so large that it was well worth 
insuring as the actual net cost of the 
protection over a period of years would 
be very small. The negotiations re- 
sulted, as I said above, in placing $300,000 
of corporation insurance upon _ this 
younger man’s life.” 
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THE KEY TO SUCCESS 


In 


LIFE UNDERWRITING 
Is 


SALES KNOWLEDGE 
Gained Thru 


Intimate personal contact with larger and more successful 








salesmen. 


Keeping your mind open to learn something new every day. 
Catching a new vision of your own strength and weakness. 


Having an enlarging faith in your own possibilities. 
This is preeminently the attitude of our Successful, Aggres- 


sive, Forward-looking, Serious-minded Salesmen who have 
helped to build— 


THE NEWARK AGENCY 
—_Of— 
The Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


1925 Has Been a Glorious Year of Progress, Development and Growth 


STUART B. ROTE, General Agent 
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A Writer Of Financial Giants 


Frederic W. 


Frederic William Fuller, of Spring 
field, Mass., has probably paid for as 
many premiums on individual life insur- 
ance, placed especially among business 
men, as any other man in the history of 
underwriting. Yet, Mr. Fuller is hardly 
known to the public, even in his own 
community. Repeatedly Mr. Fuller has 
refused to permit news regarding his 
doings, to say nothing of publicity, be- 
ing made known. 

This is not a pose. It is an expres- 
sion of Mr. Fuller’s point of view. Mr. 
luller regards life underwriting as a 
profession; whether it be so regarded 
by others is a matter of indifference to 
him. He is governed in his own prac- 
tice by this principle. Hence, his ap- 
proach to life underwriting has not 
merely been effective, but in a way has 
been prophetic of the trend in all direc- 
tions in business. 

For twenty-seven years Mr. Fuller 
has been a general agent of the Equi- 
table Life; with offices in Springfield 
and Boston. He has a personal office 
in New York, and is in a sense repre- 
sented throughout the country, because 
so many of his clients—for as such they 
may be regarded—have sought to get 
him to undertake the solution of prob- 
lems for associates and friends. 

Mr. Fuller’s Code In Brief 

Mr. Fuller’s own code and method of 
work is expressed in the iron-clad rule 
of requiring all his agents to subscribe 
to a pledge never to sell an insurance 
policy to a man or woman which they 
would not buy themselves if in that man 
or woman’s place. 

t all the university and collegiate 
business schools emphasis is being 
placed today upon the necessity of ap- 
proaching any sales problem, whether 
of tangibles or intangibles, from the 
point of view of the purchaser. In 
other words, emphasis is being placed 
upon the much abused word, “service,” 
rather than upon merely making a sale. 

On Visiting Committee of Harvard 

Business School 

Mr. Fuller is one of the visiting com- 
mittee of the Harvard Business School, 
representing on that body, chosen by 
the Harvard overseers, the profession 
of life underwriting; but years before 
collegiate business schools had begun 
to formulate a professional code and 
professional methods in regard to busi- 
ness, Mr. Fuller was practicing them 
himself. This may be ascribed to his 
background and to his education. He 
is a Massachusetts product, a descend 
ant of that Plymouth Colony which was 
promoted for business reasons, but with 
the settlement filled up with men con 
trolled by definite religious convictions. 

le also has Puritan blood, expressing 
the trilogy which governed the Massa 
chusetts Bay Colony; that is to. say, 
business, religion and education. He was 
born in Springfield, Mass., on January 
29; 1872. : : 

Mr. Fuller was really born into the 
underwriting: profession, for his father, 
William A. Fuller, was at the time of 
his death, in 1887, the leading general 
underwriter in western Massachusetts. 
Por. three years, as what he called 

knitting work” or a “side issue,” the 
older Mr. Fuller wrote life insurance 
for a small company. The value of this 
Sac, anaes —_ of his father’s 
yes essed the | sixteen-year-old 

y with the possibilities of life insur- 
ance as a profitable, as well as a highly 
honorable career, Hence, on October 2, 


Fuller Regarded As One Of Most Able Producers 


Of Business Insurance In America 


1896, he became a_ soliciting agent for 
a new York company, doing so well as 
a field man that on March 22, 1898, he 
took over the general agency of the 
Equitable Life for western Massachu 
setts, at first under style. of “Fuller & 





Frederic W. Fuller 


Trask,” and on January 1, 1903, under 
the present name of “EL W. Fuller, 
General Agent.” 


His Education a Character Builder 


His education is interesting for its in 
fluence upon his methods. He attended 
the Hooker Grammar and Central High 
School in Springfield, and was then sent 
to the Riverview Military Academy, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., during the incum- 
bency of the famous Harland Page 
Amen as principal. Here exact thorough- 
ness in teaching and learning were 
united with a rigid discipline and care 
ful selection of boys with good char- 
acter. From the academy he went to 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol 
ogy, graduating with the class of 1896 
as an electrical engineer, but with spe 
cial courses in the mathematics of the 
actuary. Mr. Fuller started as a very 
young man with a background of em 
phasis upon determination of facts as 
a basis for action, and he also started 
with the responsibility for the success 
of others as a general agent. This in- 
sistence upon causes and the facts in 
volved in working out problems for his 
clients, combined with a sense of re 
sponsibility to his name, to others and 
to the institution of life insurance, may 
be considered as the secret of his sue 
cess, that has followed unremitting hard 
work for nearly a third of a century. 

Mr. Fuller is a firm believer in the 
doctrine of universals. He believed that 
problems are essentially simple if men 
take time and trouble to trace them to 
the fundamental plane. He believes that 
too many agents complicate the situa 
tion and make life insurance solicitation 
unduly technical and intricate. Since he 
started placing insurance policies he has 
been actuated by the engineer’s ques- 
tion: “What is the objective?’ before 
undertaking the ways and means of 
reaching it. He believes that his work 


in life is not the selling of iite imsur- 
ance, but the placing of life insurance 
to serve the real, and not the apparent, 
needs of his clients. 


Method of Soliciting 


Yet he has recognized that grown men 
do not regard it necessary that the men 
with whom they do business should be 
their teachers. He, therefore, never 
“preaches” but serves. His methods of 
personal solicitation are probably  dif- 
ferent from the great majority of life 
underwriters. Quick-minded, affable, 
ready in speech and alert with sugges- 
itons in ordinary affairs, in the middle 
of a solicitation, Mr. Fuller appears as 
a totally different man. He never 
makes a solicitation in a state of ignor- 
ance. He has taken trouble and time— 
frequently months—before appearing in 
a professional capacity. He has satis- 
fied himself that his client or prospec- 
tive client has a definite need or needs, 
and the only problem is to serve him. 
Hence, he is quiet, slow-spoken and ex- 
ceedingly reserved in manner and speech 
in his solicitations, because of his sense 
of the importance of giving the right 
kind of service. 

Perhaps the most striking example of 
this method was one of the largest of 
the early inheritance tax cases. He had 
already placed considerable insurance 
with a certain group of men when he 
heard from a man in another group 
that it had been suggested to him that 
Mr. Fuller could be of service to him. 

A meeting was arranged in one of the 
vreat New York hotels between Richard 
Roe (let us call him), Mr. Fuller and 
Mr. Roe’s lawyers, representing two 
well-known firms. For more than four- 
teen hours covering two days, the law- 
yers debated the actions, intra-actions 
and reactions of federal and state stat- 
utes and regulations. Toward the close 
of the second day Mr. Fuller asked Mr. 
Roe if he could ask the lawyers two 
questions. Mr. Roe cordially urged 
him to go ahead. The first question 
was this: 

“Will it be necessary to have a large 
amount of cash immediately available 
in case of Mr. Roe’s premature death?” 

All the lawyers answered this affirm- 
atively. 

The second question was: 

“Ts there any less expensive means of 
providing immediate cash at that time 
than through life insurance?” 

The lawyers, unanimously answered 
in the negative. 

Mr. Fuller then turned quietly to Mr. 
Roe and said: “Then all you have to 
do is to sign these papers and be ex- 
amined.” 

Mr. Roe signed applications for over 
a million, was examined, and the insur- 
ance put in force. This story illus- 
trates Mr. Fuller’s ability to analyze a 
situation into its simplest terms and to 
present them so that they are “under- 
standed of the people,” including more 
especially the client involved. 


Helpful to Others 


Since he began, Mr. Fuller has made 
it a rule to give of his knowledge and 
experience to whomsoever may seek it. 
His theory is that anything that can 
be done to help correct underwriting 
will ultimately work to his advantage. 
So he has never hesitated to help 
others. He has frequently addressed 
conventions of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, in which he has 
been an active worker since its early 


days. Sometimes he has astounded the 
newer members by the emphasis he has 
placed upon an underwriter’s keeping 
himself in proper condition. This is one 
of his outstanding points in his agency 
development. He believes that an un 
derwriter must be in good mental and 
physical condition and perfectly in con 
trol of himself and of his will. This 
is illustrated by his insistence that men 
should plan their work in advance and 
then work their plan. For instance, he 
urges men to play golf three afternoons 
a week, provided, however, that they 
have so planned on the preceding Satur- 
day. He will be very severe on a man 
who leaves to play golf on impulse. 
Like all successful leaders of men and 
builders of organizations, he has _ rec- 
ognized that success may only come 
after planning and by the use of will 
to carry out a plan against intervening 
obstacles. 


The Fuller Formula 


One of Mr. Fuller’s important contri 
butions to life underwriting has been 
the “Fuller Formula,” tried out and 
proved in his own organization, both as 
a unit and among his men. He asks 
a man to figure the unavoidable mini- 
mum of fixed charges for himself, and 
a family if he has one. This includes 
food, housing, clothing and other un 
avoidable expenses, thus establishing 
the proposed minimum fixed charges. 
This is divided by the average commis- 
sion per thousand earned in the case 
of an older man or the average com- 
mission that experience has shown will 
be obtained by a new man. This gives 
the volume in thousands of dollars of 
business that a man should write in a 
year to earn his fixed charges. If the 
man will take 5% of this volume and 
write it each and every month for five 
months, out of each half year, he will 
earn more than his fixed charges in the 
whole year. It seems absurd to say 
that writing half of an allotment will 
produce more than the allotment. The 
explanation lies in that phrase “each 
and every month.” If a man writes 20 
or 30% he disregards that the 


next 
month. Whenever this formula has been 
followed it has brought outstanding 
success. 


Mr. Fuller’s agency probably has as 
high a percentage of college men as any 
agency in the country. What. sur- 
prises these men when they first join is 
the contrast with suggestions from so 
many other general agents who have 
tried to get them to solicit business 
among their friends. Mr. Fuller allows 
no man to approach his personal friends 
until he has been trained by experience 
really to be of service to them. He 
has proved in his own case, and his men 
have proved when they have followed 
his advice, that friends are a fruitful 
source of business, provided that the 
agent is equipped to furnish them prop 
erly an adequate underwriting knowl- 
edge. 

One of the little, yet significant in- 
dications of Mr. Fuller’s point-of-view 
is that it is said of him that he has never 
been known to thank a man for giving 
him business on himself. He has thanked 
men for sending him to others, but he 
never has been known to thank a man 
for the receipt of business. This is be 
cause of his own personal conviction that 
the consummated business that he has 
done has been of more value to the 
men whom he has insured than it has 


been to him. He has sometimes said 


that rf thanks were to be offered, they 
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should be from the insured to the agent 
who insures him, provided correct un- 
derwriting principles have been followed. 


A Leading Personal Producer As Well 
As a General Agent 


F. W. Fuller, besides being a general 
agent, is one of his own leading personal 
producers. As “F. W. Fuller, Agent,” 
he works under the same contract as 
each other agent. Both as general agent 
and as a personal producer, Mr. Fuller 
refuses to handle any other type of un- 
derwriting than life insurance. He 
never, moreover, places a dollar of life 
insurance in any other company until 
the assured has received the limit the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society will 
issue. Yet, so numerous are the sur- 
plus lines from the many clients that 
place their insurance affairs in his hands, 
that he has to place business in all the 
companies, and actually ranks as the 
leading personal producer in Massachu- 
setts of a number of companies outside 
the Equitable. 


His Clubs and Other Affiliations 


Mr. Fuller has a home at 120 Mill 
Street, Springfield, and a farm, “Hill- 
acres” in the Berkshire foot-hills, in the 
town of Hampden. He is a director of 
the Chicopee National Bank of Spring- 
field and a member of the Colony, Naya- 
sett, Winthrop, and Country Clubs of 
Springfield; of the University and Ex- 
change Clubs of Boston; and the Bos- 
ton Athletic Association; and the Union 
League Club of New York. He is a 
Rotarian, Knight Templar, and Shriner 
in Springfield, and a member of Christ 
Church (P. E.) He is married and has 
two children. He is a member of the 
Alumni Council of the Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology and, as prev- 
iously stated, is a member of the Visit- 
ing Committee of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

The F. W. Fuller Agency is one of 
the leading agencies in New England 
and over the past half dozen years has 
been the leader for the Equitable. It 
has risen in ten years from two million 
of business a year to approaching ten 
million, counting business only placed in 
the Equitable. If the surplus lines 
placed by Mr. Fuller and his men were 
to be included, the agency would be 
among the first half dozen in the coun- 
ery, but it is his practice to make no 
public record of personal or agency 
business placed outside the Equitable. 

r. Fuller has been president of the 
Western Massachusetts Association of 
Life Underwriters and has been a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
National body for 20 years. 


Refuses To Talk of His Clients 


Mr. Fuller always refuses to give any 
information regarding the volume of 
business that he has personally placed, 
but the records of various companies 
indicate that he has personally placed 
something over fifty million dollars of 
business. He holds the record of having 
placed the largest amount of insurance 
carried on a single life. It is a larger 
coverage than the Rodman Wanamaker 
insurance which has been given so much 
publicity. 


Mr. Fuller probably has the largest 
number of large policyholders in the his- 
tory of life underwriting. Yet, on the 
subject he refuses to talk, saying that 
life underwriting is a professional mat- 
ter and ue does not care to exploit his 
clients to get business for himself. 





The Possibilities Of 
Participating Ordinary Life 


By Joseph B. Maclean 
Assistant Actuary, Mutual Life 


The commonest life insurance need is 
for protection during the working years 
of life and provision for old age, that is 
to say, protection of the family against 
the premature death of the provider and 
protection of the provider himself after 
the working years have passed. The 
average man is interested in these two 
things more than in any other benefit or 
feature which life insurance has to of- 
fer him. He wants to know that his 
family will be taken care of if he should 
die while his children are still young and 
he wants to see a definite prospect ahead 
that when he is too old to work, or is 
retired, there will be an income avail- 
able to himself for the balance of his 
life. 

Most men cannot afford to carry the 
amount of insurance which they feel— 
if they give any real thought to the mat- 
ter—would be necessary adequately to 
care for their surviving dependents, and, 
when the cost of an old age pension or 
other form of deferred annuity for them- 
selves is figured in as well, it often seems 
quite beyond their capabilities to lay out 
the annual cost entailed. 


The Question of Cost 


In order to cut down the cost to a 
minimum, the combination of term in- 
surance and deferred annuity is frequent- 
ly suggested and where these are both 
on a participating basis the cost rep- 
resents probably the lowest figure at 
which the benefits can be obtained. Un- 
less, however, the deferred annuity car- 
ries a “return premium” feature it is 
apt to be unpopular with applicants 
while, if it does, the cost is greatly in- 
creased. Few applicants are willing to 


realize that there is no “forfeiture” in- 
volved in the case where death occurs 
before or shortly after the commence- 
ment of the deferred annuity without 
a return premium feature and _ conse- 
quently unless the proposition provides 
for some return of annuity premiums in 
event of death, it will probably be re- 
jected. 

Moreover, neither term insurance nor 
deferred annuities are specially attrac- 
tive as a rule from the agency point of 
view. The agent would rather sell 
straight insurance and usually the com- 
pany prefers it. 

It is very likely that, in many cases, 
an Ordinary Life policy will, if properly 
adapted and properly presented, prove 
to be, in fact, the most acceptable and 
suitable means of making provision for 
both of the contingencies referred to 
above, namely, early death and old age. 

An Ordinary Life policy is, of course, 
the cheapest form of permanent insur- 
ance protection, while the cash and loan 
value feature of such a policy repre- 
sents a “savings” or “provision for old 
age” element. If the policy is taken on 
a participating basis and if all premiums 
are paid in full, dividends being allowed to 
accumulate in the form of additional in- 
surance or at compound interest (the lat- 
ter being at the present time a very 
valuable and popular option on account 
of the high interest rate allowed), the 
savings feature is considerably enhanced 
while at the same time the insurance pro- 
tection is rapidly increased. In this way 
not only is the family protection increased 
from year to year without any additional 
outlay for premiums, but a savings de- 
posit of increasing amount is being made 
—whether from dividend deposits or 
dividend additions—which is available at 
any time in case of need and in addition 


to the loan value of the policy, while an 
amount (cash value and dividends) is 
being made available when the retire- 
ment age is reached which will be sur- 
prisingly large and which will be of suf- 
ficient amount—if the original insurance 
is reasonably commensurate with the 
applicant’s income and position in life— 
to secure for him an old-age pension 
of an amount suitable to his probable 
circumstances. 


Illustrative Figures 


Actual figures will, of course, vary ac- 
cording to the premium, dividend and 
cash value schedules of the different 
companies. The following figures are 
merely illustrative and are based on the 
present rates and dividends of a promi- 
nent mutual company. 


The applicant is thirty years of age 
and has an income of about $5,000 or 
$6,000 per annum. An outlay of about 
$600 or $700 per annum for life insur- 
ance, old-age protection and _ savings 
could not be considered unreasonable 
and for such an outlay, an ordinary life 
policy of $25,000 could be obtained. The 
growth of this policy by dividend addi- 
tions on the present scale of the com- 
pany referred to is shown in the follow- 
ing table and also the loan value of the 
policy and the cash value of dividends— 
representing together the insured’s “sav- 
ings fund.” 


Attained Total Total 
Age Dividends Insurance 

40 $ 4,250 $ 29,250 

50 9,550 34,550 

60 16,300 41,300 

65 19,600 44,600 

Approximate Total 
Loan Value Cash Value Cash 
of Policy of Additions Obtainable 

$ 3,000 $ 1,900 $ 4,900 

; 5,300 12,200 

11,400 10,800 22,200 

13,700 14,100 27,800 


A Wise Purchase 


At sixty-five a total sum of $27,800 
cash would be sufficient to purchase an 
income for life of between $200 and $250 
a month—a substantial and_ sufficient 
pension. In the meantime, the insurance 
has increased from $25,000 to nearly 
$45,000, while in addition an “investment” 
or savings account has grown from noth- 
ing to over fourteen thousand dollars in- 
dependently of the cash or loan value of 
the policy itself. For this the annual out- 
lay has been about $610, an amount well 
within the abilities of the supposed ap- 
plicant. For this sum he has provided 
for his famly, saved money for himself 
and taken care of his old age. 


Nothing has been said heretofore re- 
garding disability benefits. This is a 
final argument—if any is needed—to 
clinch the case. The desirability is so 
obvious in the circumstances discussed 
and the additional cost so small that 
there can be no argument as to their in- 
clusion and the complete protection of 
every need thus rounded out. Disability 
benefits are not specifically within the 
scope of this article, and it will be suffi- 
cient to note that the extra cost for the 
usual waiver of premium benefit, to- 
gether with monthly income of one 
per cent, i. e., $250 per month in the pres- 
ent case, would be about $45 per annum. 


The Question of Guarantee 


An objection which is likely to be 
raised, particularly by the adherents of 
non-participating insurance, is that the 
results are not guaranteed, but depend 
on the continuation of the dividend scale 
adopted for purposes of illustration. This 
is perfectly true. The reply is that the 
plan is not offered as a means of making 
provision of a definite amount of insur- 
ance upon death whenever that occurs 
or a precise predetermined income in old 
age, but rather as an illustration of what 
can be accomplished on the participating 
plan to meet the needs and within the 
abilities of the average member of the 
insuring public. Dividend scales increase 


and (sometimes) decrease, but an illus- 
tration of this sort, when presented as 
it should be, is not concerned with such 
fluctuations, since the figures are merely 
indicative. It shows that the insured ob- 
tains protection for his family, increasing 
in amount (that is the protection, not 
necessarily the family) from year to 
year, a growing “bank account” available 
on demand and a fund sufficient under 
all reasonable assumptions to supply in 
old age an income ample for his needs. 
The participation feature makes the plan 
much more attractive in practice than 
where all benefits are fixed and un- 
changeable from the outset and where 
cash is obtainable only by the mortgage 
or surrender of the policy. ; 


Simplicity 


Perhaps the outstanding feature of this 
plan of comprehensive insurance cover- 
age is its simplicity. Everything is in- 
cluded in one policy and that the 
simplest and most elastic of all forms. 
The accumulation takes place automat- 
ically without any action on the part of 
the insured other than the payment of 
premiums, while if circumstances change 
and some other disposition of the policy 
moneys other than that originally in- 
tended becomes desirable or advisable, 
it can be made without change of plan 
and without loss. 

The writer’s own experience would 
suggest that when the circumstances are 
similar to those discussed above and 
where the possibilities of a participating 


ordinary life policy are thus explained, 
the rest is easy. 





Figures Don’t Lie But Money Talks 


Figures may not lie, but they can talk in 
varying tongues and tell a different story. 

“Your prospect,” says a salesman, “sees 
$10,000 as a large sum. His widow will 
see it as $1.64 a day.” Have Money talk 
to him now as Money will talk to his 
widow.”’—Mutual Points. 








Tried and Tested Methods of 
Making the Sales Force Produce 


During the years 1916-1924 the Bureau of Personnel 
Research of the Carnegie Institute of Technology con- 
ducted an investigation into the problems of securing, 
training and supervising salesmen to meet the needs of 
modern marketing practice and conditions. With the 
active cooperation of national sales organizations, the 
Bureau has had unlimited opportunity for making actual 
contacts with all types of selling situations, all types of 
salesmen and candidates for the salesman’s job. 

The sound, practical and successful methods which have 
grown out of th's investigation are presented in 


The Selection and Training of 


Salesmen 


By H. G. KENAGY 
Manager, Sales Research Department, the Procter and 
Gamble Company; formerly Assistant Director, Bureau of 
Personnel Research, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
AND 


Cc. 8. YOAKUM 
Professor of Personnel Administration, the University 
of Michigan; formerly Director, Bureau of Personnel 
Research, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
380 pages, 5%. x 8, $3.50 net, postpald 

This book presents principles and methods, of proved 
worth in the selection, training and supervision of sales- 
men. It discusses such subjects as the study of the com- 
pany’s selling, the sales organization, the fleld organiza- 
tion, branch agencies, analysis of the salesman’s job, and 
other factors bearing directly on the successful selection, 
schooling, supervising and stimulating of salesmen, 

The book gives hundreds of concrete examples of how rep- 
resentative sales organizations have secured recruits, 
examined them, tested, selected, trained and tried them. 


Examine This Book of Facts 
for 10 Days FREE 


Mail just the 
coupon and a 
copy will be 
sent to you for 
ten days’ free 
examination. 















Send me for ten 
days’ free examina- 
Kenagy and 
yw Yoakum’s SELECTION 
ZY AND TRAINING or 
SALESMEN, $3.50. 

I agree to remit for the book 
or to return it, postpaid, within 
ten days of receipt. 


‘ AGMIGGE oc civcciccccedncdscevecs 
POM ho kcccccwacicnsccucaxde 0s 
Company ..cceecceeeeeeccees tesetee oes 
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OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1862 


Over Two Billion Insurance in Force 
Limit On One Life, $175,000 
Disability and Double Indemnity Up to $25,000 


Waiver of Premium Disability to 
Company’s Limit According to Age 


Group Insurance! 


Our New York Agency Continues to Grow—40% Increase 
in Business First Six Months Over Last Year— 


Desk Room for Some Good Reliable Men 


Prompt and Courteous Service to Brokers 
TRY US AND BE CONVINCED 
ASSISTANCE OF AGENCY SUPERVISORS FREELY GIVEN 


HARRY GARDINER, General Agent 


ST. PAUL BUILDING, 220 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Telephones: Cortlandt 6030-6031 
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A Peep Behind The Scenes 


Wives Tell Why They Are Proud That Their 
Husbands Are Selling Insurance 


Tue EAsterN UNDERWRITER believes that not enough credit to wives of insurance 
agents has been given by the newspapers who write so continuously about the suc- 
cessful producers of America. 

Given two agents, one of whom has a wife who feels her husband is in an 
uncongenial vocation and is constantly nagging him and decidedly unsympathetic, 
and the other with a wife who is proud of his profession, who persistently encourages 
him in his work, who greets him with a smile when he comes to dinner at night, 
tired out from the long day's grind, and the happily married agent will run rings 
around the other one. This is the testimony not only of the agents, but also of the 
superintendents of agencies who are familiar with the domestic lives of agents in 
the field. 

Readers of THe Eastern UNDERWRITER some time ago read the inspiring address 
made by Oliver Thurman, head of the agency force of the Mutual Benefit, who 
told the stirring story of Clay Hamlin’s success in Buffalo. After several unsue- 
cessful attempts to write life insurance this agent finally became a star producer. 
He admits that he would have passed out of the life insurance picture upon sev 
eral occasions had it not been for the wonderful advice and helpfulness given to 
him by Mrs. Hamlin during moments of darkness and despair when he thought 
his life insurance career was a failure. 

But, here is testimony from women themselves, telling THe Eastern UNbrr 
WRITER why they are glad that their husbands are insurance men. 


One’s Dreams Come ‘True 
By Mrs. Diederich H. Ward, New York 


Wife of Agent, Union Central 


We married on a prospect list, an It meant starting in again, laying an 
empty purse, and a barrel of optimism. other foundation, but we were both 
incmibers of the same union and were 
: : both building from the same set of plans. 
New Yorkers both, our hearts were set May I say here, with all modesty, that 
on the country and for two years we I believe my attitude in the home had 
made our home in a small city up-state. its effect on my husband’s contacts in 
It was there that I learned what it was business? At least, 1 like to feel so. 
to be the wife of an insurance agent who Today, in my eleventh year as wife of 
Was trying to start a business in a more a life insurance agent, I feel that our 
or less hostile environment. dreams have, to a great extent, come 

Hard times? Yes, lots of them, but true. My husband’s business has passed 
we both worked together, and, because the $600,000 a year mark, and, with an 
we both had a common ideal—both be increasing renewal interest, we are able 
lieved in business and all that it stood to enjoy ourselves and to give to our 
for--we came through. children those things of which we could 

| know only too well what a rejected = only dream and hope for years ago. 
risk means, especially when things aren't So, in closing, let me say again that 
going any too smoothly, and as I look I'm glad my husband is of the life insur- 
back on those two years I know, too, ance profession, because, first, we have 
that a word of complaint or unjust criti in our work been privileged to share in 
cism at just such a time would have had © that real happiness which we know must 
a more discouraging effect than a dozen some day come to those whom we have 
rejected cases. tried to serve; and, second, it has 

The second year over, we felt that big brought to us independence and financial 
ger things could be done in New York. rewards. 


That was eleven years ago. Although 


a 





Mrs. O. M. Watkins Mrs. Diedrich H. Ward 


Just Look Around and See 
By Mrs. Winslow Russell, Hartford, 


Wife of Vice-President of Phoenix Mutual 


When a certain friend of mine is to 
speak or write a message my advice to 
him is always, “Do, please, leave out all 
old stories and make it short!” 

lL must practice what | preach. 

Only those who have mourned can 
sympathize with those who do. 

Only those who have received the 
benefits of life insurance can realize the 
help and appreciate the thoughtfulness 


Winning Over 


of the one who provided the insurance. 

Only those who have purchased life 
insurance can appreciate the pleasure of 
knowing that the wife and loved ones 
are to be cared for. 

Thirty-three years the wife of an in 
surance man has given me many proofs 
of these statements. I can think of no 
other business where real benefits are 
more plainly seen. 


a Community 


By Mrs. O. B. Harrauff, Princeton, Ill., 


Wife of Franklin Life General Agent 


I firmly believe that, next to the min 
ister, the man who honestly represents 
an old line life insurance company is 
doing more real service to humanity than 
any other man, in that he is able to help 
men to provide for those to whom they 
zre responsible, making it possible for 
those benefited by the insurance to be- 
come better citizens. The converse is 
that they would become a burden to the 
community. 

have recently had very forcibly 
brought home to me the benefits of life 
insurance, Driving with my husband 
and the representative who had written 
the application, we called to deliver to 
the twenty-year-old widow of a man 
struck down by lightning a draft for 
$2,000—a little, fair-haired mother with 
two babes and another soon to come. 
This sum left for her by a thoughtful 
husband is small, but it will enable her to 
turn around and will assist in giving 
those tiny children a fair start in life. 

The financial part of the insurance 
business comes second with my husband. 
He is never happier than when he has 
sold some man the policy which he 
thinks best suited to his particular needs 
and thus helps a man’s family. 

[ think perhaps my husband has done 
as much as any man to spread the gospel 





Mrs. Gertrude Henderson 


of life insurance through the mediun 
of a series of “picnics for policyholders.” 
Over a period of seven consecutive years 
he has educated the people in life in- 
surance. At the last picnic 7,000 people 
(representing the county in which we 
live) attended, all policyholders and their 
friends, brought together by life insur 
ance. As a direct result of these gather 
ings under life insurance auspices, many 
widows and children are living in comfort 
provided by life insurance and are them 
selves a living example of the splendid 
results of the work of the life insurance 
man. 

I am glad that my husband chose life 
insurance for his work, because it has 
made it possible for him to become 
identified with men in all walks of life, 
community and state, thereby broaden 
ing his viewpoint and making him a finer 
and nobler man. Rendering a_ service 
to humanity, he has rendered a greater 
service to himself. 

There are so many reasons why I am 
glad and proud of my husband’s business 
that cannot be put into a brief article. 
I only hope that these few thoughts may 
help some other helpmate of a life in 
surance man to appreciate her husband's 
splendid calling and be a greater help to 
him in his service to humanity. 





Mrs. O. B. Harrauff 
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Making Tragedies Less Tragic 


By Mrs. Ralph Henderson, Sioux City, Ia., 
Wife of New England Mutual Representative 


On the morning of June 15, Ralph and 
I had an errand which took us into the 
country at an early hour. As we crossed 
the Great Northern Railway tracks in 
Fourth Street at 6:45 o’clock we noticed 
there had just been a fatal accident where 
the tracks cross Sixth Street. We drove 
to the scene. An engine had crashed 
into a street car in which twenty persons 
were riding to work. The ambulances 
had already removed the injured. As we 
approached a more somber vehicle drove 
away. From under the wreckage some 
men were removing the body of a man. 
Somehow his poor, toil-worn hand had 
escaped the terrible crushing, and when 
they had hastily covered the rest of him 
the hand with its callouses and broken 
nails was still before our pitying eyes, 
mutely testifying that here was one who 
could illy be spared. 

In searching for means of identifica- 
tion, they found in a pocket of his blue 
denim overalls an insurance policy issued 
within the week for $1,000, payable to 
his wife and three children in Norway. 

Later we learned the details. He had 
come to the United States planning to 
send for his family as soon as he was 
able. He had worked hard, long and 
constantly at one of the packing houses, 
had paid for a small plot of ground, and 
had built upon it with his own hands a 
little home. Now he had begun the final 
step, saving the money to pay their 
passage, the wife and youngsters waiting 
across the ocean. 

True, his policy was small, yet the im- 
portance of that thousand cannot be 
estimated. No policy for many thou- 
sands could have been taken in greater 
love or with more noble purpose. It 


meant that his plan for his family would 
be carried out; that his toil-marked hand 
had done its last stroke for his wife 
and babies, but the movement of the 
hand when the father signed his name to 
the application for insurance would keep 
on working for him even to the extent 
of bring his loved ones to the little 
waiting home in the United States as 
he had dreamed during his toil. 

I pressed close to the side of Ralph, 
the lump in my throat thankfulness that 
he belongs to the company of men who 
make such alleviation possible. He is of 
the company who make their livelihood 
by giving, not taking. Our gain is al- 
ways a larger gain for some one else, 
never a loss to anyone, nor harm, nor 
hurt. 

Thinking insurance thoughts doesn’t 
draw lines of greed or craftiness or 
selfishness in a man’s face. It does de- 
velop the type of man with whom shy 
children are comfortable, to whom the 
old or those in trouble turn. Yet for 
all its altruistic qualities, the selling of 
life insurance demands a mental alert- 
ness that makes of it a keen sport, sav- 
ing insurance men from the grinding 
suffered by those whose business is a 
treadmill, 

But there is another reason not so 
lofty why I am glad Ralph is an insur- 
ance man. Now I[ am going to let a cat 
out of the bag about Ralph. He never 
could make a good business deal because 
he always sees the other fellow’s side 
and gives him the best of the bargain. 
Placing life insurance is the only busi- 
ness I know in which a man can make 
a living for himself by thinking con- 
stantly of the other fellow’s interests. 


A Salesman of Happiness 


By Mrs. O. M. Watkins, Marysville, Mo., 
Wife of New York Life Representative 


Life insurance is a profession in whichrival for first place in my mind, 


I can take a sincere interest and in 
which my help and suggestions are oft- 
times beneficial. I was made to realize 


the importance of this privilege when 
my husband returned one day and said: 
“You know what you suggested about 
that policy for Miss Smith? Well, 
tried it and it worked—she took $5,000.” 
There are many professions in which 
a wife would have to feign interest and 
in which it would be quite impossible for 
her to help. But when your husband’s 
work deals with the needs, protection 


and ambitions of human beings it seems 
to me quite unnatural for a wife to be 
This reason has no close 


uninterested. 

















Mrs. Elbert S. Reeves 


for I 
believe that when a man and woman 
can discuss the business events of the 
day wherein the man is not tired by 
difficult explanations and the woman not 
bored by uninteresting details, then a 
new cylinder is added to the marriage 
machine that helps to make marital life 
run more smoothly. 

I feel that my husband is selling some- 
thing which makes life’s highway a safer 
place to travel. There is the salesman 
who carries traveling equipment for auto- 
mobiles to show the man who plans to 
take a long trip on the public roads. He 
can only interest a few who are for- 
tunate enough to take such trips. But 


when an underwriter opens his sample 





Mrs. L. E. Hartley 


case he has samples of human love, pro- 
tection and happiness to show every 
man and woman who is talking the long 
trip along life’s highway. 

The tourist travels for miles in the 
greatest of comfort when suddenly he 
comes upon a detour sign that mav le24 
him through mud, over rough roads and 
into car trouble, but through which 
everyone must pass before he again 
reaches the smooth highway of the fu- 
ture. The tourist takes every precau- 
tion to obtain all the needed equipment 
from his salesman so that he may nego- 
tiate the detours with the greatest possi- 
ble comfort. Too often the traveler on 
life’s highway has neglected the needed 
equipment until it is too late. Are you 
not proud that your husband has the 
privilege of lessening the number of un- 
protected travelers making the detours 
on life’s highway? 

As a field for accomplishment and suc- 
cess, life insurance knows no boundary. 
The eternal spring of ambition is con- 
stantly fed by an_inexhaustible supply 
of opportunity. Some one once ex- 
pressed a fear lest the end of composi- 
tion be reached in music because there 
were only seven notes in the scale. Since 
then Richard Wagner and_ Richard 
Strauss have shown that there is no 
horizon in the field of music. To this 
we might add there was a time when it 
was feared that the profession of life 
insurance could advance no further be- 
cause it only served to tide over the 
financial difficulties of the first few 
months following the death of a bread- 
winner. Since then such men as Kings- 


ley and Buckner in our own company 
and may others in other companies have 
shown to the world that in this line, too, 
only the gateway has been passed. It is 
indeed a great comfort to know that the 
profession my husband has chosen has 
unlimited possibilities within itself and 
also for him. 

In closing, I might give several illus- 
trations of the benefits of life insurance 
in our community, but I am sure they 
would be no different from the benefits 
you find each day in every community; 
examples where a widow has. been 
helped to carry on; where a child’s edu- 
cation has been safeguarded; where the 
spirit of thrift has been inculcated in a 
young man about to enter the struggles 
of life; all of which are examples that 
impress upon us the worthiness of the 
profession of life insurance. 

However, there is just one 
that I wish to tell you. 

A short time ago one of my husband’s 
policyholders suddenly passed away. 
Much loved and respected in the com- 
munity, countless beautiful flowers were 
sent in sympathy to the widow and fam- 
ily. When the cards of thanks were sent 
out we received one. At first we thought 
that it was a mistake for we did not 
send flowers. 

On the back of the card was this 
message: “To those who thought of him 
in death and sent God’s sweetest gift, 
the flowers, we give our heartfelt 
thanks; but to you, who anticipated his 
needs in life and our needs in sorrow, we 
offer the deepest gratitude and appre- 
ciation.” 


incident 


Insurance Husbands Unselfish 


By Mrs. Elbert S. Reeves, 
Wife of District Manager, Jefferson Standard Life, Ashland, Ky. 


The fact that my husband is extremely 
happy with his choice of work is almost 
sufficient reason “why I am glad he has 
chosen insurance for his life work.” I 
should probably be a bit selfish if our 
own happiness were my only reason, for 
I believe the man who works for selfish 
gain will soon be a failure and lose all 
joy from his work. 

The many responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities that come to the insurance man 
cause him to forget self and make others 
his motto. If I enjoy doing good I like- 
wise like to see my husband do good, 
and much joy comes from seeing the 
fruits of kindness which he daily has the 
pleasure of doing for those with whom 
he comes in contact. 

A feeling exists between the man who 
sells and buys life insurance that can 
never exist between men in any other 


line of work, for no other than the in- 
surance man can place so valuable a 
piece of paper in that man’s hands who 
before had never stopped to think who 
would buy his children food, who would 
educate them and what respect would 
they have for their father if left penni- 
less while children. So in placing that 
policy he has made a friend, and perhaps 
it will not be long before this very man 
will seek employment, and, not knowing 
where to go, thinks how the fellow who 
sold him his insurance told him to call 
on him if he ever needed help. He goes 
at once and almost at once employment 
is found, because the insurance man had 
gained the confidence of the employer 
only recently in a business transaction. 
So each day is filled with experiences 
that bring gladness, to some one, thus 
bringing gladness to each who has any 
part in them. 


A Real Mission in Life 


By Mrs. Frank L. Jones, Indianapolis, 
Wife of Equitable Society Manager 





Mrs. C. F. Pierce 


When I think of my husband at his 
business there is joy in my heart, 
preaching the 
though that is noble and fine; 
cause he is pursuing a doctor’s 
to the bedside of the sick, 
unselfish profession; but I glow with 
pride that my husband is helping to solve 
the economic problems of my neighbors 
on every hand. 

My husband is an insurance man, to 
use the vernacular, and as such I feel 
that he has a mission in life; that he is 
a public benefactor; that he is helping 
mankind to solve their very real and al- 
ways pressing problems. 

As he goes forth each day I think that 
through his efforts some mother may be 
enabled to stay at home and rear her 
children, because of an insurance policy; 
that some babe in arms may have an 
education, because his father has taken 
an educational fund policy; that some 
aged mother may remain in her little 
home, through the thoughtfulness of her 
son in his productive years before the 
accident happened; that business may be 
stabilized with far-reaching effect, be- 


(Continued on page 53) 
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*To Sell Life Insurance! 


This is the title of a new book 
fresh from the press of THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER 
80 Maiden Lane New York 


ACTUAL EXPERIENCES 


Here is the very essence of actual experience in life insurance salesman- 
ship. Every week the agency managers of every insurance company are 
sending out good and practical selling helps, selected out of their best 
experiences. To read what your own company sends you takes but a 
little time, and is good. To attempt to read what all the companies put 
out is impractical if you are to have any time left in which to put into 
practice what you read. But our editor does this for you, and in this 
book he hands you what he has discovered to be the very best sales 
suggestions from every source during the past year! 


This makes a book of nearly 400 pages, with sixty-seven chapters, 
thirty-four of which relate to the work of the salesman, thirty-three 
to the needs of the prospect, as follows: 











cathe eed Avanos CONTENTS 

I. The Salesman II. The Prospect 
Approach Lapses Accountants Mechanics 
“Pre”? Approach Literature, Use of Annuities Merchants 
Aavertising Lives, Value of Automobilists Mortgage Insurance 
Application, Presenting the Mail Solicitation Bequest Insurance Partnership Insurance 
Amounts to Suggest Medical Examinations Business Insurance Pensions 
Additional Insurance Newspapers, Use of Children Programs 
Binding Receipt “No Examination” Insurance Churches and Institutions Professional Men 
Birthday Carde Objections Answered College Graduates “Salary Savings’ Insurance 
Canvassing Methods Old Policyholders Contractors Smokers 
Claims Policy Loans Dentists Tax Insurance 
Closing Prospects, Securing Names Doctors Teachers 
“Cost” of Death Prospects, Classifying Them Educational Insurance Term Insurance 
“Cost” of Insurance Prospects, Seasonal Endowment Insurance Trust Funds 
Delivering the Policy Rejections Estate Insurance Widows 
Dependency Statistics Service to Policyholders Farmers Women 
Dividends Settlements Group Insurance Young Men 
Industrial Canvassing Telephone, Use of Income Insurance 


CAN YOU AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT? 


For example, there are seventy-four successful ‘Approaches’ and ‘ ‘Pre’ Approaches’ ready tor 
adaptation to your own epecific needs, in the first two chapters. There are forty-two ‘‘Closers’’ which have 
actually “‘closed” for others. Perhaps they will ‘‘close’’ for you! There are specific arguments for ‘‘Pro- 
fessional Men,” ‘‘Merchants,”’ and ‘‘College Graduates.””’ There are methods of reducing lapses and capitaliz- 
ing dividend checks. Every ‘story’ is an actual experience which has already proven successful. 


BUT OF FAR GREATER VALUE is the fact that this 600 WAYS TO SELL LIFE INSURANCE is obtainable 
ee ee ee —— ol ONLY with a new yearly paid-in-advance subscription to 
ing these articles week by week in Pree Building Pik Werekty UNbeRWRITER at $5 per annum. If you are 
Section of the Life Insurance Department. By a cleverly already a Subscriber, send $5 to pay your subscription for 
devised system of indexing you can develop a most valu- one year in advance of its present expiration date and we 
able reference file which will come to your rescue on many will send you one copy of “600 Ways” ABSOLUTELY 
occasions where special help is needed. FREE. 


USE THE COUPON NOW! 


Che GHeckly Wuderwriter 


80 Maiden Lane, New York City 


Enclosed find Five Dollars for which please send Tur Werkiy Unpverwrirrer to the address below for one year from 
date with a free copy of “600 Ways to Sell Life Insurance.” 
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When We Kid Ourselves 


By Mervin L. Lane 


Agency Manager, Equitable Life 


A Scotchman recently swallowed a 
collar button, and when four operations 
by leading surgeons failed to remove it, 
he decided he would have to buy an- 
other. The object of the present opera- 
tion (of writing this article) is to locate 
our psychological collar button, and put 
it where it belongs. 

They tell a story, and I have every 
reason to believe this is a true one, of 
the National Open Championship played 
last year over the Oakland Hills course 
near Detroit, Michigan. Walker was 
leading Bobby Jones by two strokes. His 
drive landed twenty-five yards from the 
lake. Walker in his deliberate way 
looked over the lie, then stepped up 
and took a mashie from his bag. The 
caddie studied the shot also—measured 
the distance. A mashie was the club to 
use ordinarily but the opposing high wind 
made the mashie dubious. It was then 
that Curley, Walker’s caddie, offered this 
advice, “Think it over.” These three 
words, spoken in a calm undertone, by 
a caddie of long training, may have won 
the National Open. Walker changed the 
mashie for a mashie iron, a_ stronger 
club against the wind and over the water 
hazard. With a perfect second shot to 
the green, he scored a birdie three on 
the hole and cinched the championship. 
To show his appreciation, Walker took 
the check for $500, the championship 
purse, and endorsed it over to Curley, 
for his “Think it over” at the decisive 
moment. 

Wisdom From an Egg Man 


What has all this to do with life in- 
surance? Just this. We all have de- 
cisive moments, every working day in 
the year, when we have to “Think it 
over.” That is to be expected in a pro- 
fession where we are often unable to 
forsee situations which arise suddenly, 
and which require prompt mental action. 
But there are certain phases of the 
business, to which we may give thought 
in our leisure moments, and it is this 
point which I have in mind, which is 
almost exclusively the psychology of 
salesmanship. 

It’s a long jump from eggs to life 
insurance—although the fellow with a 
case of albuminuria will not think so. 
But still, right here, I want to give you 
the thought of an egg man—H. E. Ohls, 
of Marion, Ohio—who is responsible for 
the following: 

The most exclusive fraternity known 
is the Ancient and Honorable Order of 
Go-Getters. The initiation consists main- 
ly of Hard Knocks. A member must be 
willing to Ride the Goat every day in 
the year and keep smiling. The pass- 


word is “Grit.” The watchword is 
“Stick.” And the highest emblem is 
honest “Sweat.” 


Which brings me to the question “Do 
we life insurance men work hard 
enough?” A gentleman I know, who was 
formerly in a mercantile line, recently 
associated himself with a life insurance 
company, and after he had been in the 
business a few weeks, I had a talk with 
him. I was anxious to learn his im- 
pressions, and wanted particularly to 
know how he liked his new work. He 
said to me: “You know, I am amazed 
at the apparent general laziness which 
seems to exist in the life insurance busi- 
ness. In my former line, I was accus- 
tomed to getting to work at 8 o’clock in 
the morning, and until at least 6 o’clock, 


being constantly on the job. To my sur- 
prise, I find, in my agency, that the ma- 
jority of our men don’t leave their homes 
until 9 o’clock, if they live in the city, 
and if they are suburbanites, they man- 
age to get to the office by 9:30 or 10 
o'clock. What do they do then? Look 
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Mervin L. Lane 


over their mail, if any, and then ‘chew 
the rag.’ Naturally, they all don’t do 
that at the same time, but I know that 
during the time I have spent at the office, 
at all hours during the d«y, I have al- 
ways found some fellows ‘chewing the 
rag.’ And if those fellows make a liv- 
ing by loafing half the time, I will make 
a killing, because I intend working just 
as hard now as I did in my former line.” 


Those Endless Discussions 


I had never stopped to look at it from 
this man’s viewpoint, but upon consider- 
ing his version of it, I know it to be so. 
During the last few days, I have listed 
some of the discussions in our own office, 
and give them below. 


“Last night on the radio.” 

“The horrible roads on Long Island.” 

“What the Service Station did to my 
battery.” 

“A new home brew recipe.” 

“So I told my landlord—” 

“Tf I ran the Company.” 

“What I would do if I managed the 
Agency.’ 

“My kid said last night, and he’s only 
three—” 

“Well, I got home last night, and she 
had bobbed her hair.” 

“I know I left my umbrella in that 
corner.” 

“TI don’t see why they don’t put on 
more trains.” 

“He'll never be re-elected.” 


And it all boils down to this. We— 
most of us—(if you will allow me to 
use the vernacular)—“kid” ourselves into 
thinking we are working at top speed. 
No, we don’t do it intentionally, but we 
do “kid” ourselves along. Let’s look at 
it from a purely ridiculous angle. Some 
time ago, “The Sun Dial” of the New 





York “Sun” used the following bit of 
foolishness which I sent to the column: 


On Our Hints to Hustlers 


is The Best Time to See Mr. 
Prospect? 

Monday—Bad day to see him. Only 
gets back from his week-end uround 
noon, and usually spends his afternoon 
having his baggage located at the sta- 
tion. 

Tuesday—Not so good, either. This is 
the day he devotes to clearing up all 
the work which accumulated during his 
absence. 

Wednesday—See Tuesday. 

Thursday—The afternoon is the best 
time to see him. Meeting of the House 
Committee of his Country Club in the 
morning. Avoid the afternoon if pos- 
sible, as instructions to his force are 
usually issued then, on matters to be 
handled during his absence. 

Iriday—The morning is the only time 
to see him, because he leaves at three 
in the afternoon for his usual week-end 
trip. Avoid the morning, if possible, 
because he is usually concerned with 
having his baggage checked through 
to destination. 

Saturday—Out of 


What 


town. 


When Agents Kid Themselves 


Needless to say, this is, of course, an 
exaggeration, but you and | both know 
that we often “kid” ourselves into think- 
ing that a solicitation cannot be made 
at this or that time. Or, we “kid” our- 
selves into thinking we are not “feeling 
right,” and we “take it easy” for the rest 
of the day. All right. We agree on 
that. Now let’s look at it—not from 
the ridiculous viewpoint—but from the 
practical standpoint. It is a known fact 
that the life insurance business is one 
which knows no seasons, is not depend- 
ent upon labor conditions, raw materials, 
or any of the other obstacles usually 
encountered in trying to sell and then 
deliver merchandise. And still, through- 
out the year, we “kid” ourselves about 
“seasons.” “Well,” you might say, “I 
think that is spreading it on a bit thick.” 
Very well, then, let’s take some actual 
specimen: 


Agency Alibis For Laziness 


January—This is really a bad month. 
I seem to be able to get examinations, 
but collections are terrible. Nobody 
seems to have money right after the 
holidays. 

February—Hardest month in the year. 
Two holidays. Four Sundays. Four Sat- 
urdays. Only eighteen working days. 
Bad month. Bad month. 

March—This is the worst month in 
the year to collect premiums, because 
it tis Income Tax month, and all available 
cash has been used. 


April—If a fellow goes out in all this 
rain and runs the risk of getting rheu- 


matism, what good does it do? The rain 
depresses everyone, anyway, so why 
work? 


May—This is a sort of tough month. 
All the people with money are going 
off to Europe or out to the Coast. The 
only people at home working, are the 
pikers, and who wants to run his legs 
off for a thousand dollar policy? 

June, July, August—Vacation months. 
The fellows vou find at their work, are 
one of three kinds. First: they are just 
about to go on vacation, and need all 


the money they have for the trip. 
Second: Just returned from vacation— 
flat broke. And the third are too darn 
mean to be able to enjoy a vacation, if 
they could get one, and if they could 
get one, they wouldn’t have the money 
to spend to go away—if they could think 
of a place to go to. 
September—Things sort of slow up in 
September, right after the general sum- 
mer depression. i 
October—Everybody moves in_ this 
month, so most people have all they can 
do to pay off the moving men. 
November—This is really a very bad 
month, because of Elections. People 
have their minds on politics, and they 
just won’t concern themselves with life 
insurance in the month of November. 
December—“Wait until after the holi- 
days” is the National Anthem in De- 
cember. You really can’t sell people 
when they need every dollar for Christ- 
mas presents, so I'll hold my pep in check 
for next month. Watch me then! No- 
thing will stop me Next Month! 


Verbal Pats on the Back 


Of course, it stands to reason that no 
man could go through the year delivering 
the alibi approach to his manager or 
fellow-workers each month. But you 
know that at some time or other, you 
have given some or at least one of the 
above excuses to somebody; I know 
you have, because I have done it myself. 
It’s a sort of verbal pat-on-the-back to 
minimize the self-abuse to which we 
should be subjected if we sit down and 
figure out how bad or how good we are! 

Mr. H. Mankiewicz once said, “It is 
difficult to hear what a bearded man is 
saying, because he cannot speak above 
a whisker.” Being clean-shaven, I can 
well afford to shout the next paragraph 
because I believe in the adage that has 
been quoted, and might even add that 
“A beard in the hand is worth two on 
the face.” 


Our Biggest Competitor 


Did you ever stop to consider the 
biggest competitor you and I have to 
contend with? Regardless of Company, 
your chief competitor, and mine, is the 
same fellow. His name is “Gas.” If 
the “Gas” used by all the life insurance 
men in discussing their sold cases and 
their lost cases, could be concentrated 

-there would be a big enough supply 
to float a fleet of Shenandoahs. And 
how we do love—that’s just the word 
we love to sit around the office and tell 
the boys all about it. You can hear it 
in any office. And the noise is invariab- 
ly something like this: 





“He never looked to me as though 
he could pass an examination.” 
“Well, I go over his old policies, and 
guess what he carried?” 
“Where do they come off declining 
a man with ulcers of the stomach.” 
“Of course, when I told him that, it 
was a ‘sold’ case.” 
“IT bet no man in this Agency could 
get an interview with him.” 
“Hard? Oh, what a hard-boiled egg 
he was? But I sold him, anyway.” 
“Here’s the way I figured it out for 
him.” 
“Of course, when his wife interfered, 
I sailed right in.” 
“‘Think,’ I tells him, ‘ 
Willie’s education!” 
“She was a regular school-teacher 


think of Little 
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Giving Brokers What They Need 


Whenever a broker has surplus business to place, he may clear it through the 
C. A. Foehl New York ordinary agency of The Prudential, with perfect confidence. 
The Prudential is a great industrial company, and it writes every approved form 
of ordinary life insurance, including the popular modified life, salary allotment, 
group and wholesale. 


Brokers are offered a very attractive arrangement in this office, either on a flat 
first year brokerage basis or on a reguiar first year commission and renewal basis. 


In writing life insurance the broker needs prompt service and the assistance of 
a specialist. The C. A. Foehl agency has experts in every department of life insur- 
ance. Here are some of the Prudential service features we offer: 


Our limit for regular policies on male lives from 
ages 25 to 50 is $400,000, an advantage you'll appre- 
ciate when you have big lines to place. 


The Prudential issues sub-standard business with 
special A, B, C and D ratings on the following limits 
from ages 25 to 50: $250,000; $200,000; $100,000 
and $50,000. 


You do not need to know all about the specialized forms of life insurance. 
We'll furnish an expert to assist you in closing any surplus cases. 


Due to a consistent expansion of our business during the past few years, we 
were obliged this summer to take larger and more comfortable quarters. This 
means increased facilities for greater service to all of our agents and brokers. 
You are cordially invited to call and inspect our new offices on the second floor 
of the Astor House Building, 217 Broadway. 


Give us an opportunity to serve you when you have surplus business to place 
by ‘phoning Whitehall 6286. 


- A. FOEHL, Manager Ordinary Department 


Second Floor, Astor House Building, 217 Broadway 


NEW YORK CITY 


TO ae 
) STRENGTH OF! 


3) JDIBRALTAR.: Ag 





(DWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. | 
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type, and tried to vamp me.” 
“T’ll bet ten dollars that the Ordinary 
Life policy works out better.” 


I don’t have to give you any more. 
You've heard them all, over and over 
again. And those pat phrases of ours 
(which start discussions, good, some- 
times, for an hour or so), are the big- 
gest competitors we have. “The fellow 
from the other Company” doesn’t cost 
us a fractional part of the income we 
lose through “The Gas Works.” 


Attitude 


We have all heard so much said—at 
conventions, life underwriters’ meetings 
and agency meetings—about the psy- 
chological moment, sales psychology, etc., 
that I think it might be well for me 
to inject, at this time, my thought on 
this point. For, it is my opinion that 
the biggest bit of sales psychology we 
can develop is that of proper optimis- 
tic mental attitude. It stands to reason 
that the fellow who is actually down-in- 
the-mouth (and shows it), cannot, very 
well, imbue his prospect with an opti- 
mistic viewpoint on the question of life 
insurance or life. The salesman who is 
told by a prospect that “business is very 
poor,” and is then asked, “How do you 
find things?” should certainly not ex- 
pect to make a sale if his answer is: 
“You cannot imagine how terrible busi- 
ness seems to be!” Because the actual 
sale of any commodity requires a cer- 
tain arnount of optimism on the part 
of the buyer. And in the case of life 
insurance, this is surely so. [I doubt 
whether the pessimist could even pass 
an examination! His attitude would 
most likely be: “Well, the world’s com- 
ing to an end, so what’s the use?” The 
optimist would feel he could out-guess 
and completely overturn the American 
Experience Table of Mortality! 

The fact that mental attitude is an 
important part of a salesman’s psycho- 
logical equipment, was forcefully demon 
strated to me last June, at a time when 
merchants and professional men were all 
complaining. During an interview with 
a stock broker, I was asked for an ex- 
pression of opinion as to general con- 
ditions, and I told the gentleman in ques- 
tion that it was my opinion that business 
was booming and that the year would 
be a banner one. This was only an inci 
dent of short duration, but before I left, 
I obtained a check for* $5,790 to cover 
the first annual premium on a $100,000 
policy to cover inheritance taxes. Mvy 
contention is not that IT could not have 
sold the insurance had TI not been op- 
timistic about trade conditions at that 
time, but I do feel that if T had said that 
things looked bad, or that “the country 
is going to the dogs,” my prospect would 
have had a good excuse to procrastinate, 
or to “wait until later in the year” when 
conditions might be brighter. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a second check for the same 
amount was obtained the following 
month, in spite of the fact that the brok- 
er said he thought things in general 
might “slacken up,” a statement to which 
I took exception. 


Justifiable Optimism 


My mental attitude during a period of 
business depression is that in certain 
lines money is being made, so that busi- 
ness must be good, and IT therefore be 
lieve that my optimism is not idiotic but 
justifiable. And certainly, during “boom 
times,’ I do not assume the attitude, 
which some seem to glory in; “Wait 
there'll he a smash hefore you know it!” 

To many men we solicit every dav. 
husiness is not just as good as they find 
it, but as good as the other fellow finds 
it. His competitor. His tradesmen. The 
salesmen he employs, and the men who 
trv to sell him. So, in my opinion, if 
we only adjust our viewpoints to right 
thinking, we not only gain ourselves, but 
we perform what I call a psychological 
service towards the community, through 
spreading the sort of optimism which 
us a commercial value to the country 
as a whloe. 

T feel certain that if you follow the 
above idea, and back it up with a sin- 
cere desire to serve, vou will build a 
clientele of believers—believers in you, 


your commodity, and in their own need 
for what you have to offer. Then, if on 
top of that, you convert more of your 
“office talk” to “field talk,” it will be the 
means of your receiving, in full meas- 
ure, the just rewards to which you are 
entitled, for unselfish, conscientious, ser- 
vice to which they, your clients, are en- 
titled. The insurance man of the old 


Conception 


Who is the ideal life insurance agent? 
It depends, of course, upon the point of 
view and upon the man making the esti- 
mate. 

Thomas A. Buckner, vice-president of 
the New York Life, who has been forty- 
five years with that company and who 
is head of the agency force and prob- 
ably has come into contact with as many 
life insurance agents as anybody in the 
world, told THe Eastern UNDERWRITER 
that his type of an ideal agent is William 
Idgar Reeve, who is now president of 
that company’s $200,000 Club, who has 
been with the New York Life thirty 
years and more, and who commenced as 
an office boy. Here’s Mr. Buckner’s 
tribute to Mr. Reeve as given to The 
ISASTERN UNDERWRITER: 

“A man like Reeve is the salt of the 
earth. Tle is the sort of insurance agent to 
whom a man can intrust his insurance 
affairs and then be content that no one 
could handle them any better. That is 
about is high a tribute as you can pay to 
a man.” 


Started as Office Boy 


Mr. Reeve came to the New York Life 
as a boy in the medical department 
where he remained four years. He be 
gan to sell insurance on the side and 
was known as the “Boy Underwriter of 
the Seaboard Branch.” He became a 
Senior Nylic at forty-two. He has been 
in the $200,000 Club twenty-two times 
and was elected president last year. In 


Reeve Is T. 


school might possibly call this “new 
fangled” stuff. So it is. But it pays. 
In conclusion, let me warn you above 
all, not to be like the young girl who 
was learning how to drive a car, and 
when the instructor said, “Now, I want 
to show you how to change gears,” she 
replied, “Oh, Jack, let’s not change them 
—they are just right as they are!” 


A. Buckner’s 
of an Ideal Agent 


a recent club year he paid for $1,819,250, 
made up of 182 applications, averaging 
about $10,000, only five being for as 
much as $50,000. 

Mr. Reeve was asked if he would not 
make a few comments for The GOLD 
BOOK edition about his experiences. He 
came back with an inquiry as to what he 
should write about. Tue Eastern Un- 
DERWRITER felt that if there were any 
man in the business who knew a lot 
about prospects, it was Mr. Reeve, and 
he was asked if at any time he has 
been at a loss to find prospects. Here 
is his little article: 


By William Edgar Reeve 


Looking back over a third of a century 
in life insurance, I can think of no time 
when I have been really at a loss for 
prospects. Away back years ago my 
first names for canvassing were those 
given me by our local examining physi- 
cian and several of my friends. They 
were added to through newspaper items 
such as marriages, births, etc., and the 
sending out of a few circulars from time 
to time. 

A man once put on the prospect 
list receives a yearly calendar and occa- 
sional information regarding life insur- 
ance, such as I think may interest him. 
Nearly twenty years ago a certain man 
saw my calendar and wrote asking for 
one. I delivered it personally, but was 
not able to sell him any insurance until 
about ten years later, when he took 


Sample Sale of Income 
By Pearce H. Young, 


You asked me for a sample sale of an 
interesting case of income insurance. 
The following is an actual experience of 
mine some two or three years ago with 
a doctor of considerable note who had 
a wife and three small children. T had 
been advised that this prospect was 
carrying $200,000 insuranee, all) pavable 
to his wife, and in bulk form. My me 
thod of approach was like this. 

“Doctor, T understand that you are a 
great believer in life insurance as, in 
fact, most doctors are. Also that you now 
have $200,000 in force.” Te interrupt 
ed by saying that he had an even $200,- 
000, and that he never intended buying 
any additional. IT counteracted that state 
ment by saving, “My purpose in being 
here today is not to sell you any addi 
tional. [ am here to offer you my ser 
vices, and there is one question that 
IT want to ask vou. Have you named 
vour three children as contingent bene 
ficiaries?” His reply was, “No.” 

It was then up to me to explain clearly 
why T considered such a thing important 
which I did in detail. He informed me 
that no one had ever mentioned this 
arrangement to him, and that he = fa 
vored it as the proper thing to do. 

\fter some time he gave me some 
ten or fifteen policies. It was then my 
job to visit the local offices of the re 
spective companies and obtain change 
of beneficiary forms. I had the doctor 


sign them the next day. sy this time 
he was somewhat impressed by my 
promptness. My next step was to an 
alyze the policies. Immediately upon 
receipt of the policies after their proper 
endorsement | called the doctor, and 
told him T wanted thirty minutes of his 
time. Tle set the hour, at which time 1] 


presented him with his policies, my 
analysis, and omy recommendations, 
which were as follows: That he would 
need approximately, $20,000 to take care 
ol final expenses, taxes, ete., $12,000 for 


the purpose of edueating his three 
children and, that in order for his wife 
to maintain the same standard of liv 
me she was now accustomed to would 
mean an income of approximately $10, 
OOO a year. To which he agreed He 
said that he would like very much to 
perpetuate his memory throughout the 
lifetime of his wife and children. 

As $32,000 had been used for the pay 
ment of final expenses, and the educa- 
tion of his children, there remained $168, 
000 with which to provide a monthly 
income. Assuming that all of the com 
panies are paying approximately 5% on 
interest income settlements, it would 
necessitate his leaving $200,000 on that 
basis The final outcome was that I 
sold him an additional $25,000, making 
a total of $194,000 with which to provide 
the income to his wife and family as 
long as they shall live. 


$50,000, and on later occasions other poli- 
cies aggregating $300,000. In the mean- 
time, twenty other members of the same 
organization with whom I had come in 
contact through calling at this office, 
took policies aggregating $250,000. Re- 
cently my original client took a policy 
for $50,000 for his son. 

This is a typical illustration of what 
happens in the lives of all agents who 





William Edgar Reeve 


try to vive their clients the best possible 
service. 

Here is another case: Some years ago 
I wrote a man for a policy of $2,000. 
When he took out this policy he had 
$10,000 with another company; two or 
three years later business was poor and 
he allowed both policies to lapse. I per- 
suaded him to reinstate our policy and 
for several years he paid only $20 each 
year on account of the annual premium 
of $56, charging the rest against the pol- 
icy through a lien note. The $10,000 
policy was never reinstated. Five or six 
years later I wrote this man for $25,000 
new insurance, and while I was writing 
the application he asked me, “Do you 
know why I am giving you this policy? 
It is because you carried me through my 
trouble of several years ago so_ nicely 
and I feel that | owe you something for 
it. If the other fellow had done the 
saine thing that you did, my $10,000 pol- 
icy would still be in force.” 

Feeling as he did, I can understand 
why this man subsequently sent for me 
and took out a large business policy and 
now makes inquiry regarding insurance 
for his son. 





Pearce H. Young 
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Mrs. John D. Sherman, President, 
General Federation of Women’s 


Clubs 


America’s 


Write This 


Club Women 


Paper 


Endorsing Insurance 


A remarkable collection of endorsements of life insurance from some of the lead- 
ing club women of America has been obtained for The Gold Book by Miss Alice 


Lakey, publisher of 


of Women’s Clubs. 


“Insurance,” and insurance 


specialist of the General I*ederation 


She has put the life insurance fraternity under obligation to her 


by the inspiration and help she has given to the Educational Insurance Campaign of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, which assumed definite form in 1921 


The 


ieneral Federation was formed in 1890 and today includes more than 40,000 
clubs in its membership with a total membership of 2,800,000. 
spiritual-minded, clear-thinking, educated women of the nation 


They represent the 
Mrs. John D. Sherman, 


a woman of vision, a strong and attractive personality, is the president of tne General 
Il‘ederation, and she is an enthusiastic believer in insurance as a protector of the home 
and the feeling of security which insurance gives to the women and children of America. 

There are cight departments of activity in the General Federation and insurance 


activities flow through the division, 


called “Department of the Home.” 


department that the insurance educational work is being directed. Mrs 


It is in this 
Maggie W. 


Barry, who was formerly chairman of the Iederation’s Home Economics Division, 


was placed by Mrs. Shermdn at the head of the Department of the Home. 


‘Texas woman. 


She is a 


She in turn appointed Mrs. Harry Burnham of Massachusetts as head 


of the Home Making branch, in which insurance directly falls. 


There is not space in this issue for all 
by Miss Lakey for this edition, but some of 


Insuring Education 


By Mrs. Paul C. Perryman, President, 
Nebraska Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Self-preservation is the first law of 

nature. The home is a reflection of our- 

selves, and we must safeguard the home 
as well as its inmates. 

Despite the present war against evo- 
lution, we find insurance has evolved 
from the position where it meant death 
or disaster to “beat the game” to a hap- 
pier setting where one lives and enjoys 
the benefits of insurance. I regard the 
plan whereby, with the advent of a baby 
into the home, a policy of insuring its 
education is entered upon, as a spiritual 
growth in insurance. It is my desire to 
see education for insuring the child’s 
education considered quite as important 
as education for its physical develop- 
ment. 


Way to Happiness 
By Mrs. IV. W. Goodrich, Chairman of 
Imerian Home Department, California 
Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Men and women in this world of ours 
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of the endorsements of insurance obtained 
them follow: 


are spending their time seeking happi- 
ness—looking for a way to make their 
homes and families more comfortable 
and happy. Adequate insurance is one 
of the most important items in making 
homes happier and more comfortable. 
Husbands and fathers are very anxious 
while living to protect their families in 
every way from things harmful to home 
life. Why not provide for that sure pro- 
tection after they have gone from the 
home, and present so much poverty and 
unhappiness in our country? Woman is 
the soul of the home, and she should 
never object to her husband’s wishing to 
provide this protection. 

The world would absolutely be rid of 
much poverty and misery that now ex- 
ists in certain quarters if every family 
and home were protected by insurance. 





Heaven’s Greatest Medium 
By Mrs. James Darnell, Secretary, Ken- 
tucky Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The only certain thing that can 
strengthe n and safeguard the home is 
life insurance. 
It is our Heavenly Father’s greatest 
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medium for scattering manna to the 
widows and orphans. It comes like a 
priceless gift from Heaven into thou- 
sands of homes that would otherwise be 
destitute. It makes an excellent cage for 
riches that frequently take to themselves 
wings. It is the one wealth that remains 
when other possessions have vanished 
away. 

The dreadful uncertainty of life—the 
simplicity and absolute certainty of con- 
tract makes life insurance the most out- 
standing of all investments. 

Insurance is the highest form of trus- 
teeship, protected by the laws of all the 
states and carefully guarded by the 
ablest financial genius our country can 
command. 

Into the greatest reservoirs of finance 
so wisely protected and wisely invested 
flow the premiums of the policyholders 
to come back to them or their dependents 
multiplied by compound interest and 
after multiplied many times through cer- 
tain insurance policy features. 

Life insurance points the pathway of 
thrift and character building for youth. 
It sends a silver shower of income pay- 
ments into the widow’s hands at a time 
most needed. It crowns old age with 
plenty where but for its providing care 
there would be thorns of want. 

Life insurance is yet in its infancy. 
The next progressive step is to educate 
our American women to understand its 
value as protection for the home. 

Educate a man, you educate an indi- 
vidual; educate a woman—and you edu- 
cate a family. 

The paramount interest of the largest 
insurance companies in America today 
is not commercial gain, but a constant 
effort to help the human family bear 
each other’s burdens. Perhaps that is 
why statistics show that the average 
human happiness is highest in America. 


Insurance a Blessing 
By Mrs. C. F. Miller, Past President, 
Kansas Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
What I don’t know about insurance 
would fill several volumes, what I do 
know can be told in a very few words: 
I believe in it. I believe in it for the 


home, for the family, and especially does 
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Miss Alice Lakey, Insurance 


Specialist, General Federation of 


Women’s Clubs 


it appeal to me, as a means of Educa- 
tion. I think it a sane rational way of 
looking ahead. 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is rendering a very definite service, 
in co-operating with forces already or- 
ganized, for the disseminating of insur- 
ance knowledge—Editing and populariz- 
ing this information is a’ step in the right 
direction. 

It would be a blessed thing for the 
people of this Nation if they would learn 
to budget, and to allow a part of the 
budget for Insurance, to be used in ed- 
ucating their children, for the American 
Home. 


The Life to Insure 


By Mrs. Edward Franklin White, 
Vice-President, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Indianapolis. 

The ideal home is like a chair standing 
on four legs—life, health, industry, train- 
ing. What would you think of one who 
should try to make a chair stand on one 
leg—the life of one wage-earner? What 
would you expect, when that life 
snapped, but complete collapse—but the 
dissolution of the home? If there can 
be but one wage-earner, one trained 
worker, insure that life, insure that earn- 
ing power. Every physical element of 
the home can be insured, which will go 
far towards insuring the permanency ol 
the home. 


First 





The Strongest Link 


By Mrs. D. H. Biethan, President, Idaho 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Whatever agency is employed to safe- 
guard the American Home should have 
the approbation of all club women. 
Insurance is one of the strongest and 
most enduring links in the chain of effi- 
cient and permanent security in the 
home. It is, in many cases, the only 
means of keeping the family together 
when illness and death come. Insurance 
provides education, promotes business 
advancement, is thrift exemplified. 
Certainly all clubs should study insur- 
ance in all its phases, so that we may 
be able to intelligently advocate insur- 


ance as a real protection of the home. 
(Additional Comments on page 51) 
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We believe in boosting instead of 
knocking competing companics and 
compcting agents. 

We believe that no commission should 
be paid lo any person not devoting 
his entire time to the insurance 
business. 


We believe in the life insurance 
business, our company and its 
administration. 


We believe in a standard con- 


tract for all agents, large or 


We believe in holding agents by 
satisfaction and 














We believe that rebating and twisting 
are vicious habits that will demoral- 
ize an agent or agency. 

We believe in constructive, not destruc- 
live, underwriting and in the obsery- 
ance of a code of cthics tending to 
uplift the business. 


We believe no agency is complete unless properly equipped to improve the selling 
methods of the organization and the training of new men. 


SERVICE SPELLS SUCCESS 


RESULTS LAST ELEVEN YEARS 


1913 1924 
$1,944,600. rhe ein $37,574,247. 
15,000,000. se 168,840,870. 


KIGHT MONTHS, 1925, MORE THAN $31,000,000 


C. B. KNIGHT, General Manager 


Metropolitan Agency 
Union Central Life Insurance Company 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
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Have Been Short-Sighted 


By Mrs. Oscar Al. Pittinger, President, 


Indiana lederation. 

| was very glad when the General I*ed- 
cration presented a definite program on 
insurance. We need a better under- 
standing of the strain which the creation 
of an independent future entails. Women 
love to save and to show how heroic 
they can be in doing without and saving 
iot a specific thing. If they can be led 
to save and put the money into an insur- 
ance against sickness, disability and old 
age, the great load of care carried in 
many homes would be lifted. 

Women need to learn that the time to 
buy life insurance is now. We admire 
and cherish the chivalry in men which 
prompts them to say, “L will provide for 
my loved ones.” Women have been 
short-sighted and have urged delay and 
refused to talk about insurance for them- 
selves. 

This spring I arranged my address for 
the thirteen congressional meetings on 
insurance. We brought out the value of 
insurance in the period of readjustment. 
We found that the loss of the manage- 
ment, labor as cook, seamstress and laun- 
dress when the mother dies makes a 
financial load which is very hard to carry 
and almost impossible where there are 
little children. We found in every dis- 
trict a story which was pathetic and 
which insurance carried on the mother 
would have tided over the hard readjust- 
ment. In regard to urging delay, | heard 
the same thing. One woman said, “Il 
wish | could urge every young wife to 
help her husband to carry all the insur- 
ance that he could, for | hindered my 
own from taking more and in two weeks 
after he had turned it down he was 
dead. I took the little that was left, 
finished my education and prepared to 
raise my three little babies. It has been 
vary hard. It is my own fault, but I 
wish that my experience might help some 
one else to do better.” 


Appoints Strong Woman 


By Mrs. L. S. Gillentine, President, Ten- 
nessee Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Il am so much interested in the pro- 
tection of the home by insurance that | 
have appointed as chairman (state) of 
this committee one of the strongest 
women in the South in this field—Miss 
Julia Hindman, Chamber of Commerce, 
Nashville. 


Protection a Right 


By Mrs. Jean Allard Jeancon, Corre- 
sponding Secretary, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Denver. 

Surely in this day and age, the abso- 
lute necessity of carrying insurance is 
taken for granted, just as much as the 
need for money saved for a “rainy day.” 

The man who fails to make this pro- 
vision for his family is sadly lacking in 
a sense of responsibility, and they are 
without the protection that is rjghtfully 
theirs, and that they have a right to 
demand. 


Safeguarding the Future 
By Mrs. William Dick Sporborg, Presi- 
dent, New York City Iederation of 

Women’s Clubs. 

With the club woman’s interest and in 
fluence thrown to a scientific study of 
the American home and the subject of 
insurance in that home takes on a new 
significance. Women, generally speak- 
ing, have not give& very much thought 
and even less study to this important 
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phase of the home’s protection and up- 
keep. If we were asked if the money 
expended upon our police and fire pro- 
tection in our communities should be 
curtailed we would at once exclaim 
“false economy.” Yet the protection 
which we buy through insurance does 
not get such emphatic response. We 
have not up to this time earnestly enough 
realized the sense of security that this 
protection which we get through insur- 

ance brings with it. Living in the pres- 
ent as we are all apt to do and relaxing 
in the snugness that lulls us into the 
attitude of mind that disasters of all 
kinds may happen to “the other fellow,” 

but that we ourselves are immune, leads 
us to careless neglect. The study of in- 
surance problems will bring the women 
of America to constructive thinking and 
will eventually tend toward more protec- 
tion being bought for the home. ‘The 
New York City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is watching with keen interest the 
prize contest offered to the club women 
through the committee on insurance of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and is confident that it will stimu- 
late a healthy interest in the whole ques- 
iion of insurance. 


A Business Proposition 
By Mrs. H. M. Munroe, President, Col- 
orado Iederation of Women’s Clubs. 

Insurance is a business proposition. 
‘The business world has been so con- 
vinced of the soundness of the principle 
and of its benefits that no modern busi- 
ness man ever considers for a moment 
doing without insurance. 

The safety of the home is the first 
duty of parents and this duty does not 
end with the life of the parent. If busi- 
ness principles are applied to safeguard- 
ing the home, it will be fully insured. 
Insurance is a form of thrift. It is “sav- 
ing for a rainy day.” Every home should 
have this protection. 


Insurance the Answer 


By Mrs. A. H. Shoemaker, President, 
Wisconsin Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 


When a man dies and leaves a family, 
one of the first questions asked is, “How 
much life insurance has he?” If he has 
sufficient insurance to protect his family 
from want, and to keep them in com- 
parative comfort, it gives a sense of 
great relief to all his friends. Perhaps 
the first duty of a married man is to 
protect his family, and adequate life in- 
surance is the safest way 

It is said that only 10% ‘of all old peo- 
ple are self-supporting; 90% must de- 
pend upon their children or some public 
institution for support; therefore, most 
young men start out in the world with- 
out any estate. Ifa young man marries 
and has a family, what is to become of 
them in the event of his death? Insur 
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ance is the only answer. In what other 
Way Can a young man Create an estate 
first and then save it afterwards, paying 
only from two to three per cent of that 
estate annually? 

Ii a man survives to the limit of his 
expectancy or longer, then his insurance 
money comes back to him, and the 
amount compares very favorably with 
most conservative investments. Life in- 
surance is now so scientifically managed 
that the interest on the money paid in 
not only carries the entire load of pro- 
tection and management of the business, 
but it also pays a fair return to the pol- 
icyholders that survive. ‘That is what 
insurance men tell me, and it looks rea- 
sonable, doesn’t it? 


The Basis of Social Life 


By Mrs. Clayton D. Lee, President, New 
Jersey State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 


Since the home is the basis of all 
social life, there is nothing so important 
as that the home shall be established on 
a sure foundation. This foundation must 
be laid upon a proper balance of the 
material as well as the spiritual. 

How many American homes have been 
established for and preserved to women 
and children during the formative period 
of the growth of the children by the 
wisdom and love of the father who safe- 
guarded them by providing for their 
future and happiness when he should no 
longer be with them, it would be hard to 
estimate. Not every man is a captain of 
industry able to leave a fortune to his 
loved ones. ‘There are, however, very 
few men who cannot provide some meas- 
ure of protection in the form of insur- 
ance. 





Insurance Safe and Sane 
By Mrs. Edmund W. Kingsland, Chair- 
man, Division of Mothercraft, Depart- 
ment of the American Home, New 
York City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 


Insurance as a protection of the home 


should begin as soon as one owns a 
home. It safeguards our most valuable 
possession. Insurance is good business, 


safe and sane. It belongs close to our 
lives as protection for them. We pro- 
gress only through the wide scope of 
education. Insurance is knowledge. 


Blocks Extravagance 
By Mrs. lrelix T. McWhirter, Chairman, 

American Home Department, Indiana 

Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Queen Esther of old was made to real- 
ize her responsibility to her day and gen- 
eration when Mordecai exclaimed, “Who 
knoweth whether thou art come to the 
kingdom for such a time as this?” To- 
day the club women of America are 
awakening to their responsibility to the 
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present generation in teaching more than 
the purely cultural subjects. 
agance and prosperity increase in a na- 
tion so must the teaching of thrift and 
economic fundamentals. 

Thrift has been advocated by federal 
and state government agencies. Better 
home have been urged by builders and 
philz unthropists. Budgeting the family or 
individual income has been recommended 
by banking institutions all over the coun 
try. The desirability of safe investments 
only has been emphasized. Better meth 
ods in household engineering have been 
taught by extension departments of state 
universities. Labor-saving devices have 
been widely advertised. [lfiiciency ex- 
perts have taught the business man how 
to reduce his costs. But it has remained 
for the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs through the far-sighted leadership 
of Mrs. John D. Sherman to bring to the 
attention of the thinking women of the 
nation the theory, the necessity and the 
wisdom of insurance with all its varia- 
tions for the family or for the individual, 
whether a married woman or a child to 
be educated. 

The idea of family insurance encour- 
ages thrift and foresight and fuses the 
elements of se ntiment, service and giving 
with the practical provision in dollars and 
cents for the needs of the family. This 
idea the club women are seeking to teach 
their generation and “who knoweth” but 
that this is one big part of the mission 
of their organization? 


As extrav- 


The Appeal of Insurance 

By Miss Ada L.. Sawyer, President, Rhode 

Island I’ederation of Women’s Clubs. 

That — is not only a protection 
of the home, but as necessary as food, 
rent, clothing and all other items that we 
so carefully budget, is my most sincere 
belief. Persons in professional life real 
ize this most keenly, and one of my first 
acts after being admitted to the bar was 
to take out sufficient insurance to ade- 


quately care for my home _ responsibil- 
ities, - 
A Necessity 
By Mrs. George Thomas Palmer, Presi- 
dent, Illinois Federation of Women's 
Clubs. 


For every householder who has any 
thought for the future, life insurance has 
come to be accepted as a necessity, while 
fire, accident, health and tornado insut 
ance are wise provisions for all who are 
not rich. 

Recognized as a necessity, it is aston- 
ishing how few people buy insurance 
with the prudence and intelligence they 
display in buying other commodities. 

Insurance should be purchased as one 
would purchase any other investment or 
commodity; by comparison of its value, 
its safety and its cost and every intelli- 
gent person should have the same inter 
est in what it means to have his home 
completely and thoroughly furnished. In- 
surance should be bought just as furni- 
ture is bought. The comparative cost of 
insurance can be determined by com 
parison of price of ordinary life policies. 


Visualizing Insurance 

By Mrs. J. ©. Gawler, Chairman, 
of Home Economics Teaching, Depart- 
ment of the American Tlome, Washina 
ton State lederation of Women's Clubs. 


Division 


Realizing the vital importance of in- 
surance as a protection in the home, and 
appreci: iting the vast possibilitie s for 
good in the organization of an insurance 
committee of the General Federation, | 


(Continued on page 39) 








Mrs. Wm. D. 
Sporborg 


Mrs. Edward F. 
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THANKS— 


The 


Harry F. Gray Agency 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
1250 Woolworth Building 
New York 


Wishes to express thanks and appreciation 
for the substantial business placed through 


this agency during the past year by our many 
New York Insurance friends. 


HARRY F. GRAY, General Agent 

WALLACE M. ADAMSON, Associate General Agent 
HENRY G. CUNDELL, Associate General Agent 
JOSEPH L. JOHNSON, Supervisor of Agents 
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The New York County Surrogate’s 
Court recently decided that business in- 
surance taken out on the life on an indi- 
vidual and made payable to a corpora- 
tion should not be included in computing 
the value of the stock of a close corpora- 
tion for inheritance tax purposes at its 
face value, but at the cash surrender 
value of the policy as stated on the books 
of the corporation at the time of the 
assured’s death. This case is of such 





Edward A. Madden 


importance to the life insurance under- 
writer that I believe it wise to review the 
case briefly. Stephen K. Reed’s life was 
insured for $150,000 and all the premiums 
paid by a corporation of which he was a 
inajority stockholder. Aiter Mr. Reed’s 
death, the New York State tax appraisers, 
in valuing the stock of the corporation, 
included as assets in determining net 
worth, the face value of the policy, or 
$150,000. The executors appealed the ap- 
praisal, claiming that only the cash sur- 
render value of the policy should be in- 
cluded as an asset of the corporation at 
the time of Mr. Reed’s death. They con- 
tended that the tax is levied on the 
transfer, and that the stock only had 

value reflected by the real worth of the 
corporation at the time of Mr. Reed’s 
death. Therefore the $150,000 proceeds 
could not be included in this value be- 

cause they did not accrue to the corpora 
tion until after his death. The court, in 
upholding the appeal and deciding that 
only the cash surrender value should be 
included, issued the following statement: 


Measuring Amount of Tax 


“The tax is imposed upon the trans- 
fer of the property of which a decedent 
dies ‘seized or possessed. The amount 
of tax is measured by the fair market 
value of the property at the time of the 
transfer. The assets of the corporation 
were increased in value by the proceeds 
of the insurance policy, but not until 
after the transfer by the decedent’s will.” 

In looking’up this case, I find that the 
Federal Government also included the 
cash surrender value of the policy in 
computing the value of the stock for 
Federal Estate Tax purposes rather than 
the face value of the policy. In taking 
up the matter with the Internal Revenue 
Department, I find that they regard this 
ruling as somewhat unusual. They state 
that the decedent was actively engaged 
in the business and died at the age of 49 
years, and that these factors were taken 
into consideration in this particular rul- 


The Family Corporation 


By Edward A. Madden 


Manager, Ganse Estate Protection Service, Boston 


ing. They hold that in some cases the 
face value or the proceeds of the policy 
are included in computing the value of 
the stock of a close corporation. 

The rulings on this particular case lead 
to a very interesting point in connection 
with insurance. For example, many rich 
men have incorporated their wealth and 
by so doing have eliminated the inher- 
itance taxes of outside states and at the 
same time insure continuity of manage- 
ment of their estate after death. 

A Concrete Example 

The operation of the family corpora- 
tion in connection with lifé insurance 
may best be explained by citing a con- 
crete example. John Doe owns stocks 
and bonds of corporations organized un- 
der the laws of several different states. 
The assets of the corporation, made up 
of the various stocks and bonds which he 
holds amounts to about $1,000,000, and 
in addition he holds $140,000 of life in- 
surance made payable to three sons. 
Of course $40,000 will be exempt from 
the Federal Estate Tax and all of the 
proceeds exempt from the State Inher- 
itance Tax (assuming the decedent to be 
a New York resident). In view of the 
fact that outside taxes have been elimi 
nated by forming the “family corpora 
tion,” this insurance will take care of 
“death taxes,” 

The usual practice in connection with 
the family corporation is for the owner 
or majority stockholders to distribute 49% 
of the stock to his heirs before death, 


(Continued from page 37) 
have during the past year as chairman 
of the Department of the American 
Home of the State of Washington, 
stressed this particular work, and have 
as a chairman of this committee a 
woman thoroughly versed in the subject. 

I recently returned from the Wash 
ington State Federation, held at Port 
Angeles, Wash., where this department 
put on a most unusual exhibit occupying 
two large rooms. Several hundred peo 
ple visited the rooms and took away with 
them large quantities of literature espe 
cially prepared for the enlightenment of 
the public generally and for club study. 
The insurance exhibit was an education 
even to those of us who thought we 
were somewhat informed, and included 
among other things charts giving con 
cretely the outstanding reasons for in- 
surance, with particular reference to 
women’s insurance. We also had an 
insurance film, which was shown in the 
largest theatre in Port Angeles to a good 
sized audience with telling effect. 

I think at first our club women were 
somewhat puzzled by the introduction of 
the subject into club work, but as _ its 
value dawns upon them they seek infor 
mation and details with keener interest 
and greater intensity than upon anv 
other phase of club work with which I 
have been identified in my long service 
with the General Federation. The pro- 
vision for the education of the children 
seems to appeal more forcibly than just 
straight insurance of which they of 
course have always known. 


Great American Asset 
By Mrs. Florence C. Floore, 


Wise are those of our land who give 
thought, work, sacrifice to the upbuild- 
ing of homes, homes where people may 
be made fit, physically, mentally, spirit- 
ually. 

The wisdom of these home-makers, 
however, is but as foolishness unless 
means are taken to protect their homes. 


Fire, storms, tornadoes, may destroy the 
physical structure; 


death may claim the 








Treasurer, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


which of course reduces the 
estate substantially. 

In distributing the stock to heirs (who 
are usually directors of the corporation), 
it is wise to give them $49,000 each year, 
or some amount under the $50,000 gift 
tax exemption, until 49% of the stock 
has been distributed. By following this 
method, the wealthy man has distributed 
practically one-half of his entire estate 
without losing control of his property or 
having to pay a gift tax, and if he lives 
two years after making the gift, the 
property will not be subject to the Fed 
eral Estate Tax. 


tax on his 


The “Family Corporation” 

In view of the Reed decision just dis- 
cussed, wouldn't it be a good plan for the 
wealthy man to buy his life insurance 
through the “family corporation” ? 
Here’s how it works out. In the example 
just cited, the corporation could insure 
John Doe’s life for $300,000. The cor 
poration of course would pay all the pre 
miums and at the death of John Doe 
would receive the proceeds. It is merely 
a case of business insurance taken out 
on his life to compensate the corpora 
tion for the loss which it suffers from the 
loss of one of its officers, who is nat 
urally of great value to the corporation, 
inasmuch as he exercises valuable judg 
ment in handling the investments of the 
company. Assuming Johu Doe has dis 
tributed 49% of the stock to his heirs 
(and if he cares to relinquish control he 
may distribute more), their stock auto- 

















Mrs. A. H. 
Shoemaker 


Gillentine 


provider for the family; unfortunate in 
vestments may bring poverty for old 
age. The prudent head of the family 
will protect his home, will provide for 
the education of his children, will guar 
antee comfort in his old age by insur 
ance. 

Insurance assures for the home re- 
sources that enable it to continue to 
build character, to give happiness and to 
be an American asset. 


I Am Insurance 

By Mrs. L. H. Jennings, President, South 
Carolina l’ederation of Women’s Clubs. 
am the Enemy to the Pauper’s Home 
am the Destroyer of Care. 
am the Foe to Poverty in Old Age. 
am the Opponent of Ignorance. 
am the Murderer of Uncared for Dis- 

ease. 
am the Despoiler of the Pauper’s Grave. 
am the Slayer of the Unprotected 

Home. 

T am Insurance. 


ee 


_— 


— 


am the Guardian of my Family, 
ing my little circle intact. 

am the Educator of my Children 

am the Mainstay in Old Age. 

am the Giver of Protection to 
and Poor alike. 

am the Stronghold of Comfort. 

am the Pearl of Great Price. 

am the Defender of the Home. 

I am Insurance. 


keep- 


— on bm 


Rich 


=~ 


matically increases when this insurance 
is paid to the corporation and at the 
same time this increase in value is not 
taxable in any way, and they receive the 
full amount of the insurance through the 
increase in the assets of the corporation 
just as though the insurance were made 
pay able direct. A corporation, O1 course, 
is a legal entity and insurance proceeds 
received by it could not be regarded as a 
part of John Doe's estate. 

Judging from the ruling in regard to 
the Reed case, it appears that for Fed- 
eral and New York tax purposes the 
stock held by Doe at the time of ap- 
praisal would only be increased by the 
cash surrender value. If the insurance 
was taken out direct it would be taxable 
in the high Federal Estate Tax brackets, 
inasmuch as the $40,000 exemption was 
already taken out of the $140,000 insur- 
ance which he already held. 

SUCCESS OF BLIND AGENT 

Julius Jonas, blind agent of the New 
York Life, has qualified as one of the 
100 leading producers of the New York 
Life throughout the entire Country who 
are to assemble in convention at Coro- 
nado Beach, California, September 24 to 
28. 

In December Jonas had a class of 
forty pupils, all blind, scattered through- 
out the United States. Since that time 
he has increased this number by forty- 
four, all of whom have applied to write 
insurance for the New York Life, and 
seven of whom are now qualified agents. 


Personal Protection 
By Mrs. Edith McClure Patterson, Budget 

Specialist, General Federation of 

Women’s Clubs, Dayton, Ohio. 

The value of insurance as a personal 
protection to women and their children 
is a subject little understood by 
cans today. 


Ameri- 
Every cent spent in edu- 
cating our women on the value of insur- 
ance may be counted as a national asset. 
One ot our 
“Educate the 
whole 


governors said recently, 
women and you educate a 
family.” 


Insurance Easy to Buy 

By Mrs. Guy F. 

Hampshire 
Clubs. 


The campaign for insurance for 
women as a protection for the home ap- 
peals to me because | doubt the knowl- 
edge of the average woman concerning 
present opportunities for weekly or 
monthly income derived from insurance. 

If young women can be educated to 
realize how inexpensively such protec- 
tion can be bought, and how they can 
easily plan to pay this money from per- 
scsi savings, too much cannot be said 
in favor of this movement. For the mid- 
dle aged club woman, insurance is an 
expense proposition, but for young 
women, no better investment can be 
made. 

The present forms of insurance are so 
varied that any home can find some pol- 
icy that will give the necessary assur- 
ance of some assistance if need arises. 
Kor people of small means, insurance is 
one of the best ways to compel saving 
part of the family income. People of 
greater wealth also find insurance a safe 
investment, especially if there is any 
question regarding property left by will. 
So we can conclude that there is no 
topic before the club woman of today of 
vreater value from the educational stand- 
point than this one for the safeguard- 
ing of the American Home, 


Speare, President, New 
Federation of Women’s 
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In my fifteenth year as a solicit- 
ing agent of life insurance Iam 
resolved more than ever to re- 
main in a business which offers 
such unquestionable opportu- 
nities for splendid service to 
others and financial reward to 
oneself. 


Diederich H. Ward 
The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 
New York City 
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Payroll Deduction— 


The Stormy Petrel of Insurance 


If you want to hear a heated argument, go up to a gathering of agents repre- 
senting some different insurance companies and say something about that new type 
of insurance variously known as Salary Budget, Salary Allotment, Salary Savings 
Plan. It will not be long before the fur begins to fly, because here is a subject 
about which insurance men simply cannot agree. Their opinions about it range 
all the way from those who think it the finest of all modern coverages, because it 
brings or will bring under insurance cover hundreds of thousands of men who would 
not otherwise be insured to those who see red at the mere mention of the subject 
and believe the plan will result in the elimination of the agent who solicits small 


policies. 


Anyway, more companies are starting to write it and in order that the agents 
who do sell it may have additional information on the subject and those who do not 
write it can learn of the arguments of those who do and adjust their campaigns 
according, THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER prints views of representatives of 
two of the important companies writing the cover, Travelers and Penn Mutual. 
Mr. Martin of the Travelers, a sales expert, goes into the history of the cover and 
arguments for it, and Mr. Gibbs, one of the country’s leading actuaries, swings a 
lusty club in favor of the plan as an evolutionary and logical development. 


Salary Allotment Plan 
By George A. Martin 


Supervisor Special Life Insurance Lines, Travelers 


The writer of this article, George A. 
Martin, came to New York City in Octo- 
ber, 1924, to supervise the sale of Salary 
Allotment Insurance here. Prior to com- 
ing to New York, Mr. Martin was man- 
ager of the Cleveland branch office and 
was one of the pioneers in the use of 
Salary Allotment in Ohio. In many cases 
he supplemented a Wholesale case where 
the employer furnished his employes with 
$1,000 of insurance by a Salary Allotment, 
in which the employes themselves more 
than doubled their protection. Since his 
transfer to this territory Mr. Martin has 
been active in organization work along 
Salary Allotment sales campaigns and has 
helped various offices and agencies with 
production under the plan. Millions of 
Salary Allotment have been written in this 
territory. 


Salary Allotment Insurance is by no 
means a new-fangled idea to promote the 
sale of life insurance, but an honest en- 
deavor on the part of life insurance 
companies to meet the demands of the 
employer, the employee and a large pro- 
portion of the public in general. 

The Government War Risk Insurance 
demonstrated to thousands of men with 
moderate incomes the ease and conven- 
ience of monthly premiums, especially 
when collected through the payroll, re- 
lieving the individual of all the worry, 
trouble and annoyance. The unprece- 
dented popularity of the plan at this 
time is no doubt the result of the war 
risk insurance and the changing condi- 
tions of our country. In the early days 
of life insurance ours was largely an 
agricultural country. A farmer har- 
vested his products and sold them once 
a year, receiving his income accordingly. 
As the farmers constituted the most 
likely prospects for life insurance there 
was no logical reason for making pre- 
miums payable other than annually. To- 
day the majority of our population are 
salary or wage earners, who receive their 
Incomes in installments and likewise 
spend it in installments. Hence, it is 
logical that these same people should 
prefer to purchase their life insurance on 
a salary allotment or installment plan. 

_ The salary allotment plan probably has 
its origin in the railroad payroll deduc- 
tion accident insurance issued by the 


Travelers early in 1878 and in the work- 
men’s collective coverage issued on New 
Year’s Day, 1890. 


Experiments of 1915-16 


At the request of several prominent 
employers the Travelers made several 
experimental salary allotment connections 
in the years of 1915 and 1916, which 





G. A. Martin 


were the outgrowth of solicitation for 
group life insurance. At Providence, R. 
I, Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co. 
in 1916 worked out with a great deal of 
care the carrying of policies by its em- 
ployes with thirteen deductions which 
were to cover the payment of a year’s 
premium. About the same time the New 
York Edison and affiliated companies ar- 
ranged for certain life insurance protec- 
tion in addition to their group insurance, 
the plan being handled through their em- 
ployes’ association. In both of these 
cases quarterly premiums were used, the 


employer assisting the employe by ad- 
justing the actual payment to suit the 
employes, although reporting the custo- 
mary quarterly premiums to the com- 
pany. 

In 1919 a clerk in the medical depart- 
ment of the Travelers home office made 
a casual remark to one of the officers 
of the company: “I really need more life 
insurance, but I am not in a position to 
pay for it, and I wonder if the com- 
pany would be willing to issue me a 
policy and take the premium out of my 
salary in monthly installments.” 

As a result of this suggestion the Trav- 
elers offered to its own employes the 
opportunity of purchasing any of its 
standard policies, premiums payable 
through payroll deductions monthly. 
Over $13,000,000 of insurance has already 
been issued to the company’s salaried 
employes on this plan. The company’s 
officers were so impressed with the desir- 
ability of the plan and received so many 
expressions of satisfaction from em- 
ployes that early in 1922 the company 
featured the issuance of life insurance 
with monthly premiums for the individual 
purchaser, and also a general payroll 
deduction plan which it had formulated 
some years before. 


Makes Larger Individual Cover Possible 


Salary allotment insurance is the way 
the public wants to buy life insurance 
rather than the way the companies want 
to sell it and the plan conforms to pres- 
ent day conditions. The American pub- 
lic buys practically everything on the 
installment plan. One distinction be- 
tween salary allotment insurance and 
things usually purchased on the install- 
ment plan is the elimination of an ex- 
cessive overcharge for the privilege of 
easy payments. Usually a man who pays 
cash buys things considerably cheaper. 
However, this does not hold true in sal- 
ary allotment insurance. It is true, there 
is a slight overcharge, but the interest 
rate is extremely low. 

Through the salary allotment plan an 


Salary Savings Plan 


applicant can purchase more insurance 
immediately than is otherwise possible. 
No matter how large or how small a 
man’s earnings may be, he seldom has 
the necessary funds in cash to meet the 
premium, but, through this plan he is 
able to purchase the amount of insur- 
ance that his income warrants, secure it 
at once and still have the use of his 
money for the larger portion of the year. 
According to the theory of life insur- 
ance, claims are paid at the end of the 
contract year and premiums are collected 
at the beginning of the year. In actual 
practice, policyholders do not die on the 
anniversary of their contract and claims 
are constantly being paid throughout the 
year as they arise and not at the end of 
the year; hence, another real advantage 
of the salary allotment plan-as under- 
written by the Travelers. No further 
deductions of premiums are made in the 
event of death within the contract year. 
The beneficiary in all instances will re- 
ceive the full face value of the policy. 


Some Advantages of Plan 


The salary allotment plan offers very 
distinct advantages to the agent who will 
but visualize the opportunities which it 
presents. 

1. The opportunity to render an in- 
telligent service to a large number of 
people who are seldom solicited. 

To place life insurance on the 
lives of those who need it most. 
The rate of commission on life insur- 

ance has not been changed since 1907 
and the agent who ten years ago pro- 
duced $100,000 per year of insurance and 
was able to live comfortably on his earn- 
ings is today faced with the problem of 
selling three times that volume of insur- 
ance to maintain his same standard of 
living. He is obliged to do one of two 
things, either write three times as many 
small policies or confine his solicitation 
to prospects who can purchase policies 
for much larger units. The latter plan is 
the one most agents have adopted and as 
(Continued on page 43) 


By J. Burnett Gibb 
Actuary, Penn Mutual Life 


Among the most recent features which 
have been adopted by several companies 
are (1) Group Insurance, (2) Monthly 
Premium plan, (3) Non-Medical and (4) 
what is known in different companies as 
Salary Savings, Salary Budget, or Salary 
Allotment plan. All of the four above 
mentioned developments have one or 
more features which connect them one 
with the other and yet each has character- 
istics which distinguish it, and which may 
make the adoption of one or another de- 
sirable or otherwise, according to the type 
of company which is giving consideration 
to its adoption. Let us examine each of 
the four and see what advantages it offers 
to the company, to the agent and to the 
policyholder, also in the case of the Sal- 
ary Savings plan, how far it may be ad- 
vocated as a stabilizing force in the per- 
sonnel of a business concern. 


Group Insurance 


Group insurance to the amount of sev- 


eral hundreds of millions of dollars is 
now in force, most of which is paid for 
by the employer. A large portion of it 
is on the lives of industrial workers and 
already there have been some signs of 
resentment, or at least lack of apprecia- 
tion, on the part of organized labor. The 
American Federation of Labor has come 
out with a definite pronouncement against 
group insurance and has recently decided 
to form a life insurance company of its 
own. Some of the other large industrial 
concerns have apparently experienced 
somewhat the same reaction, the feeling of 
the workers being that the plan has in it 
a certain element of paternalism. As group 
insurance is usually based on the yearly 
renewable term plan, there is in it a strong 
temptation towards rate-cutting. Another 
feature is that it can usually be handled 
best by direct home office representatives 
and therefore to some extent is not heip- 
ful to an agency force operating on a 
commission basis. 

Group Insurance contains the element of 
monthly rates and is largely non-medical. 
The advantage of group insurance from 
the point of view of selection is that the 
element of individual adverse selection 
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OF IOWA 


Insurance in force over Four Hundred Millions 


A Policyholder’s Company 


The low Net Cost and Service rendered have 
resulted in more than 67% Insurance remaining 
in force since the organization of the Company 
in 1867. 

An Agent’s Agency 


We Have Thoroughly Experienced Life Men 
to assist and work with Agents in writing busi- 
ness, without any cost whatsoever. 


We Give An Unrestricted Contract to Agents 
with full renewals guaranteed. An agency con- 
tract with this strong, progressive company and 
an affiliation with our General Agency are 
most valuable assets for those who sell life 
insurance. 


HOEY & ELLISON 


Harvey Thompson General Agents 


Associate General Agent 


Telephone, John 1595 





Equitable Life Insurance Company 


Assets 1924, $58,964,747 


99 William Street 
New York City 
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against the company is largely eliminated. 

In regard to the Monthly Premium plan 
as applied to regular individual policies, 
it has found to be somewhat costly 
unless a limitation is made so that the 
plan is available only on policies of iarger 
amounts. Premiums coming due twelve 
times a year offer just that additional 
chance of lapsation, besides which there 
is apt to be some confusion caused by the 
over-lapping of the premium payments, 
when days of grace are taken into ac- 
count. Those of us who have bought 
articles on the monthly instalment plan 
have usually experienced a feeling that 
the payments seem to go on indefinitely 
and the frequency of the payments al- 
most causes a sense of irritation. Pre- 
miums payable monthly for the whole of 
one’s. lifetime would 


been 


seem, therefore, to 
have certain psychological objections. 
Non- Medical 
Life insurance without medical examina- 


tion for individual policies has now been 
adopted by quite a large number of Amer 


ican companies. It is said that there is 
nothing new under the sun and it is an 
undoubted fact that in the very beginning 
of life insurance, policies were issued 
without medical examination. British 
companies have for over a quarter of a 
century offered the plan freely, although, 
for a time, with certain restrictive fea- 
tures; for example, having only one-third 
of the amount payable if death occurred 


within the first year, two-thirds in the 
second, and the full amount after that 
time. They also issued a form of policy 
known as the Double Indowment under 
which twice as much was paid at ma- 
turity as an Endowment as would have 
been paid in event of death. Restrictions 
have gradually been eliminated so that 
now policies are issued more or less freely 
in the Old Country without medical ex 
amination, 

In Canada, due largely to an effort of 
the medical examiners to get an increased 
fee, the companies decided, a year or two 
ago, to issue policies for $1,000.00 without 
medical examination and the amount has 
since been liberalized. It is reported that 
so far their experience has been quite 
favorable. It should not be overlooked, 
however, that in Great Britain, an ap- 
plicant for insurance without medical ex- 
amination frequently gives the company 
authority to communicate with his family 
physician and also gives references to 
personal friends. Again, they do not have 
the incontestable clause, which limits any 
contest of a policy to not more than two 
years from date of issue, and it would 
seem that the courts of both England and 
Canada are more inclined to protect the 
companies against fraudulent claims than 
they are in this country. 

There is a good deal to be said for the 
non-medical plan in connection with the 
smaller policies, particularly in country 
districts where medical examiners are hard 
to get and, generally speaking, not as pro- 
ficient as in the larger community centers. 
Some of the American companies are now 


willing to issue as much as $10,000.00 
without medical examination. The wis- 
dom of taking such a large amount is 


questioned by many 


thoughtful 
and underwriters. 


actuaries 


The Salary Savings Plan 


Let us now turn to what is perhaps the 
most fashionable of the new-style insur- 
ance plans, which we shall refer to as 
Salary Savings plan. This has in it to some 
extent the element of the group plan in 
that it is generally limited to those em- 
ployed in one concern and with a minimum 
number or percentage of employees or a 
minimum amount of insurance having to 
he applied for. The cost of the insurance, 
however, is borne by the individual 


em- 
Ployce, the contribution made by the em- 
0 consisting in his undertaking to 
make monthly deductions from the salary 
of ihe employee and turning over these 
aggregate amounts in one sum as pre- 
miums to the insurance company. Almost 


invariably the non-medical feature has been 
embodied, the amount which may be ap- 
plied for under this plan varying from 


$2000.00 in some companies to as high as 
$10,000.00 in others. In my own company, 
at the present time our plan permits, up 
to the age of 50 inclusive, all applications 
for $2500.00 under the non-medical plan, 
the same amount being allowed to be is- 
sued at intervals of not less than one year, 
with a maximum amount under the non- 
medical plan of $10,000.00. It will be seen 
that the Salary Savings plan embodies cer- 
tain features of all of the first mentioned 
three plans but with, as it seems to me, 
a better underwriting basis not only for 
the company and the insured but also for 
the agent and, it might even be argued, 
for the employer. 


Under the group plan, it has been sug- 
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vested that it gives the agent the oppor- 
tunity to go back and insure the individual 
employee. This agency opportunity is by 
no means as strong as in the case of the 
Salary Savings plan on account of the 
fact that, generally speaking, under the 
group plan insurance does not cost the em- 
ployee anything and the insurance is sold 
almost entirely through dealing with the 
employer. Under group insurance also 
the maximum amount on any individual 
life is usually comparatively small, where- 
as under the Salary Savings plan there is 


nothing to prevent the agent from plac- 
ing the company’s maximum amount on 


the heads of the concern. It is not usually 
possible to arrange special forms of set- 
tlement, such as monthly income insurance, 
under the group plan, whereas under the 
Salary Savings plan practically all the regu- 
lar forms of permanent insurance are avail- 
able, with all of the various settlement 
options and other benefits which give a 
complete and adaptable coverage in any 
which may arise. 


case 
A More Desirable Employee 


\n employee who has insurance protec- 
tion combined with the savings which are 
represented by the reserve which he builds 
up on his policy, is a more desirable em- 
ployee than the one who does not have 
insurance coverage, by reason of his life 
insurance being a good assurance against 
worry. If he is cut off by death, leaving 
dependents, it is much easier for the em- 
ployer, if he feels so obligated, to help out 
in adjusting the affairs of the deceased’s 
family. As the insured pays for the in- 
surance himself and gets an individual 
policy, he values it more than he would 
if covered only under a group insurance 
contract. The collection of the premiums 
in bulk makes the monthly premium plan 
less costly than monthly policies on indi- 
vidual risks and therefore policies can be 
written for smaller amounts. It makes an 
excellent approach to the employer and 
once the plan has been introduced into a 
business concern, the placing of additional 
amounts is much easier than under the 
group or other plan. 

I am thoroughly convinced that this plan 


Where Shall I Find a Prospect? 


By Professor William B. Bailey 


Economist, Travelers Insurance Company 


Surprisingly enough, this query is not 
the peculiar property of the new and 
youthful agent. On occasion, 
the mind of the most seasoned cam- 
paigner, at such an advanced point in his 
insurance career 


it stalks in 


that he is ashamed to 
parade it other than mentally. 

Kew but have had the experience, even 
in the midst of a 


season of gratifying 
coming up 
against figurative dead-ends in the streets 
of their selling activity. 


personal salesmanship, of 
Afterwards, the 
difficulty is always recognized as having 
been purely a psychological one; but for 
the time being the obstruction was actual 
and “Where shall I go next?” 
“Who is there left worth seeing?” 


absolute. 
Time, 
temper and meytal ease were lost in the 
vain circling about for 


new prospect 


ideas—until they came showering down 


as easily and naturally as a flood of light. 


When an Agent Goes Stale 

If the life insurance is only 
temporarily affected by such malnutrition 
of his selling field, can mean simply 
that he momentarily “stale,” 
and will probably profit from a time of 
complete recreation from his canvassing ; 
or else that he has forgotten how to use 
his imagination, and must restore its nor 
If the 
recurrent, it must mean that 
his imagination is entirely too dwarfed 
for the successiul selling of insurance- 
and that he had better cultivate that 
organ further, or get into some other 
business where less demands are made 
on it. 

| say “imagination.” What 
mean is broad-minded on the subject 
of insurance. Obviously, the broader 
your belief in the applicability of life in 
surance to the everyday needs of every 
man, the broader will be your prospect 
field, the broader the scope of your 
product's sale ability. The underlying 
fault of the agent whose prospect list 
represents his chief worry is often too 
much specialization and too little human 
izing; trying to make his prospect fit a 
certain pet contract or group of con 
tracts, rather than making contract fit 
prospect. The latter is, after all, the 
yard stick of insurance service as well 
as of insurance sales. 

More specifically, what fields of 
pecting” are today available? 

Beyond the old sources with which 
every agent is familiar (the “endless 
chain” system of introductions from 
every interview and friend; recommenda 
tions from satisfied policyholders and 
claimants; following the newspapers for 
births, deaths, betrothals, marriages, 
newcomers, promotions, inheritances; 
using classified and club lists, etc.) 
there are three broad groups of pros 
pects which will, in my mind, be most 
conspicuous in the increase of new life 
busienss written during the next decade: 
business women, men as business heads, 


seller of 


has gone 


mal functioning again. 
chronically 


disease is 


I really 


“pros 


and men and women as ordinary wage 
earners. 
Business Women 
I have never yet discussed life insur 


ance with a business woman who did not 
show herself as sincerely interested in, 
and perhaps as thoroughly conversant 
with, the subject as the average business 
man. And yet the ever-increasing army 
of women in responsible business posi 
tions has been comparatively ignored by 


of distributing insurance benefits is sound 
and will develop an increasingly larger 
opportunity within the field of life insur- 


ance as the years go along. 


agents. This field is bound to see great 
and immediate development—except in 
those companies which do not write 
female lives. 

As a vital safeguard to the growth and 
control of a modern business, insurance 
on the lives of its heads is steadily grow- 
ing in appreciation ; and the number of 
business failures in future years will un- 
doubtedly be healthily diminished by the 
early momentum which this class of un- 
derwriting is achieving. 

The third and last group, that of the 
millions of salaried employees who are 
to be reached through the cooperation of 


their employers in the plan known 
in the companies as “salary  allot- 
ment,”’—where the monthly — insur 
ance premiums are automatically de- 


ducted from the insured’s wages by the 
employer—represents, in the minds of 
many, the opening of the greatest and 
most fertile prospect field in the history 
of life insurance. For the aggregate vol- 
ume attainable in one of these cases, no 
agent is too big; for the individual possi- 
bilities, no agent too small; for the real 
service it represents to employ er and em- 
ployee alike, no agent too noble. 

If he can annex these three 
ments to his existing prospect 
equipment, the next few years 
find the intelligent life insurance sales- 
man about as worried over where he 
shall find a prospect as is the able coun- 
try practitioner over where he shall find 
a patient. 


instru 
finding 
should 


G. A. Martin Story 
(Continued from page 41) 


a result the small purchaser is neglected. 
Through the salary allotment plan a 

preferred list of prospects is created and 
because of the savings in time, the elimi- 
nation of collections and the usual de- 
tails incessant to personal sales, the agent 
is Warranted in giving his time and atten- 
tion to the small purchasers as well as 
the large. In reality, the agent acts as a 
life insurance advisor for a corporation 
adopting the plan and is enabled to make 
sales much more readily than he could 
otherwise do. The two biggest problems 
of a life insurance salesman are: 

1. To find good prospects. 

2. To collect the initial premium. 

Success or failure in the life insurance 
business depends on the agent’s ability 
to select good prospects. 

The salary allotment plan solves the 
problem absolutely and very definitely. 
From personal experience over a period 
of three years the number of individual 
sales to interviews will average four 
times as high as any random method of 
selecting prospects. 

The same motive which would ordi- 
narily induce an employer to purchase 
group insurance would induce an em- 
ployer to adopt the salary allotment plan. 
A universal belief and approval of life 
insurance and a desire to offer employes 
every possible advantage are pe _— the 
real reasons why an employer is glad to 
give the very small amount of clerical 
service necessary to place life insurance 
within the reach of his employes. Most 
employers are keenly interested in any 
plan which will encourage employes to 
save systematically, not only to provide 
for unusual contingencies, but to provide 
for the inevitable old age. The plan is 
also being used by many employers in 
lieu of other pension plans, either with 
or without a contribution on the part of 
the employer. 

A number of employers have adopted 
the plan and agreed to make certain 
——- contributions towards the pur 
chase of life term endowment insurance 
seamed the employe will purchase a 
certain stipulated amount. The contribu 


tion of the employer is usually based on 
salary or period of service. 
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The Careful Underwriter 


who is seeking a new connection in the life and acci- 
dent insurance business, either or both, does not 
reach a final decision until he has fully considered 


what the Pacific Mutual 
has to offer him. 















What the Pacific Mutual offers the underwriter— 


1. More liberal first year commissions than the average, with renewals for a period 
of years or continuously. 


2. The famous Non-Cancellable Disability policies—an unexcelled opener for life 
business. Underwriters in other life companies represent the Pacific Mutual in 
its Non-Cancellable business and are materially increasing their life sales 
thereby. Continuous renewals. 

3. Business policies that pay the full amount in case of permanent total disability 


as well as death. 


4. A most complete line of policies, life, health and accident, fully covering every 
personal insurance need. 


5. The latest insurance plans, including Sub-Standard, Non-Medical, Salary 
Deduction, Modified Life, Business and [¢ducational policies. 


6. The best of service to policy holders and field men. 


If you are interested and desire further information concerning the GIANT 
OF THE PACIFIC, an interview will be arranged if you will write 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of California 
(Founded 1868) 


Danford M. Baker, Vice-President and Superintendent of Agencies, Los Angeles, California 
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Thee HARD-BOILED EGG 


or 


A COLD CANVASS IN WALL STREET 


A Drama by James Elton Bragg, Vice-President, Manhattan Life, New York 


Dramatis Personae: 


H. B. Egg, a Wall Street prospect. 
E. G. Beater, a life underwriter. 
Miss Nog, Egg’s amanuensis. 

The Telephone Operator. 
Time: 
Recently. 


SCENE I 
Reception room in offices of Ham & 
Egg, Investment Bankers. Railing 
across room. Telephone switchboard 
a railing. Operator behind switch- 
voara, 


Enter: E. G. Beater, who approaches 
switchboard, removes hat, and smiles at 
operator. 


Beater—Good morning. Will ie please 
tell Mr. H. B. Egg that Mr. Beater will 
sit down with him now for a brief con- 
ference? 

Operator—Does Mr. Egg expect you? 

Beater—No. But you will tell him 
that I am here, please. 

Operator—Mr. Ege will want to know 
what you want to see him about. 

Seater—Certainly. I wish to make an 
appointment with him for a longer confer- 
ence some time later. Will you please 
tell him that I will see him for ten minutes 
now? 

(Beater glances at watch. ) 

Operator (speaking into _ telephone 
mouthpiece)—That you, Miss Nog? Gen- 
tleman here to see Mr. Egg. Won't state 
his business. . . . Yes, ma’m. 

(To Beater) Will you have a seat? 
3eater—Thank you. 

Enter: Miss Nog, from inner sanc- 

tum. 

Nog—You wish to see Mr. Egg? 

Seater—Yes. Will you please tell him 
that I am waiting ? 

(Beater glances at his watch again.) 
Nog—And what is the nature of your 

business ? 

Beater—It will take me ten full minutes 
to explain that to Mr. Egg himself. May 
I write him a personal note and then ask 
you to hand it to him? 

Nog—I should prefer to have you tell 
me your business before I disturb Mr. 
Egg. He is very busy this morning. 

Jeater—(Smiling) I fully understand 
how you feel about that. And I shall be 
very glad to lay my proposal before you 
in full detail if Mr. Egg has entrusted to 
you the management of all his property 
and has authorized you to buy and sell 
property and securities for his account. 
Otherwise, I know you will be so kind 
as to hand him a brief personal note, won’t 
you? 

Nog—Why . . . yes. 

( Beater writes note: “Mr. Egg: I 
have a message of potential importance 
to you which I cannot communicate 
effectively through a third person. I 
desire to make an appointment with you 
for a full hour’s discussion of this sub- 
ject. May I have ten minutes now to 
explain why you will desire to make 
this appointment with me?—E. 
Beater.” ) 

Nog—I shall give it to him. Just a 
moment. 

Five minutes later, large framed man, 
about 45 years old, bursts through door 
of inner sanctum; holds paper in hand; 
rushes toward rail; glares at Beater. 


F. Man (to Beater)—What’s this all 
Prost 


Beater (coolly)—I’m sorry that I don’t 
know what you mean by “this,” and really, 
sir, I don’t know you. I expect to be re- 
ceived by Mr. Egg in just a moment. 

L. F. Man—l’m Egg. What’s on your 
oiad 

Beater—May we sit at your desk for ten 
minutes as I have requested in my note? 

Egg—Say . . . What are you driving 
at? And what do you know about my 
property? If you’re selling real estate or 
bonds, I’m not interested. Speak up. I’m 
busy. What’s your game? 

Beater (grasping railing, smiling, but 
speaking firmly)—First of all, Mr. Egg, 
put down your guard. I didn’t come here 
to spar with you. I want to make an ap- 
pointment with you for an hour’s confer- 
ence. It will take me exactly ten minutes 
to explain why you will want such an ap- 





James Elton Bragg 


pointment with me. I cannot blurt out my 
proposal in a dozen words nor do I usually 
confer with clients standing at a railing. 
You can receive me in your office and 
extend to me the courtesy of your atten- 
tion for ten minutes or I shall have to bid 
you good-day. (Smiles.) 

Ege (with hesitancy )—Well . . . come 
on in, . . . but make it snappy. 


SCENE II 
Egq’s private office. Both men seated. 


Egg—Shoot ! 

Beater—I may have ten minutes, may I ? 

Ege—Yes, if you need it. 

Beater—Mr. Fgg, let me state at the 
outset that my business is the scientific 
application of life insurance to the . 

Egg—Why in hell didn’t you tell me 
that you are peddling life insurance? If 
I had known that, you wouldn’t be here 
now. 

Beater—But you agreed to give me your 
attention for ten minutes, didn’t you? 
And you are sportsman enongh to hear 
my message now, aren’t you? 

Egg—You’re pretty clever, but it won't 
get you anywhere. I have all the insur- 
ance that I shall ever need. 

3eater—Maybe you have too much. 

Egg—What do you mean by that? 


Beater—Mr. Egg, I have an unusual 
idea about life insurance. J believe that 
every man should carry as little of it as he 
can afford to carry. 

Ege—Well, that’s a new one from a life 
insurance agent. 

Beater—Yes, it is. And it is not an 
original idea with me. I got it from my 
friend Davies, the Educational Director of 
one of our great companies. 

Now, as I said, I believe every man 
should carry as small an amount of life 
insurance as he can afford to carry. But 
| also believe that every man should com- 
pute this minimum scientifically. If I can 
do nothing else for you perhaps I can save 
you some money by showing you how to 
reduce your present life insurance to the 
proper minimum. 

Egg—l’ll keep what I have. 

Seater—And you will continue to be 
proud of it, too. Now, Mr. Egg, you gave 
me ten minutes. We have devoted three 
minutes to the pleasant but unprofitable 
pastime of sparring. Let me give you my 
message briefly and then you can decide 
whether you desire to confer with me 
further. 

Ege—You win. Go ahead. But, under- 
stand, I don’t want any more life insur 
ance. 

seater—Well, that really doesn’t make 
any difference. You see—even though you 
never take another policy—the great insti 
tution of life insurance, involving the co- 
operation of sixty million people, will go 
on just the same; my own company will 
continue to act as trustee for the millions 
and millions of dollars which it is safe- 
guarding for its policyholders; and my 
own personal business will not be affected 
at all. In fact, | have already made my 
consulting fee of twenty dollars in my 
brief conference with you this morning. 
So, after all . 

Egs How in hell have you mi ide $20? 

Jeater—I will let you in on a secret. 
Last year my income averaged $20 per 
consultation. Out of every ten men with 
whom I consulted, one of them found it 
imperative to take new life insurance im- 
mediately. But I had to serve the ten in 
order to sell the one. 

So, you see, it makes no difference to 
me whether you are the one to buy new 
life insurance immediately or merely one 
of the nine who receive the service—my 
income per consultation is $20. Hence, 
[ can maintain the attitude of a counsellor 
in my relations with men like you. 

I do not seek primarily to sell you more 
life insurance. In fact, I could hardly 
hope that the very day which I selected as 
the one on which to begin what I trust will 
be a series of pleasant conferences, would 
be just the day on which you had decided 
to buy a policy. But I am sincere in my 
desire to serve you and I shall be rewarded 
whether or not you buy more life insur- 
ance. 

Egg—lI’ll be damned! 

Beater (smiling)—I am not competent 
to determine that for you, Mr. Egg. Fur- 
thermore, my own problem of salvation is 
about all I can handle. But, let me come 
to my story: 

You are carrying life insurance. You 
are paying out good money for that life 
insurance every year, perhaps at the sacri- 
fice of some of the creature comforts 
which you would like to be enjoying. 

When you bought your policies you had 
certain definite purposes in mind (some of 
them sacred purposes), to square your 
honor with the world if you should be 
called away in a “bear” market; to lift 
the mortgage on your home; to maintain 
that home for your wife and children even 


though your other investments should fail; 
to educate those children; to give yourself 
the peace of mind which comes to one who 
has done his best to provide for the obli- 
gations which he will bequeath to his wife 
and children; to protect your associates 
in this business; to safeguard these busi- 
ness interests for your family; to con- 
serve as a unit without depreciation this 
estate which you have created through 
years of hard work. 

You realized undoubtedly that should 
your call come at the wrong time, every- 
thing that you had accumulated through 
the past five years of your business ca- 
reer might be swept away from your 
family’s grasp. And you. : 

Egg—What’s that? Everything that I 
have saved in the last five years 
swept away? What do you mean? 

Beater—As I said, you had some of 
these purposes more or less definitely in 
mind when you bought your life insur- 
ance policies. But then, like all busy men, 
men who are absorbed in the games which 
they are playing here in the Street every 
day-—you bought a policy here and a pol- 
icy there—you helped some friend of yours 
in the life insurance business by buying 
his pet policy from him. All in all, you 
have accumulated a group of life insurance 
policies in several companies on various 
forms. You have a series of unrelated 
contracts which you have not organized 
into a loss-proof system of finance—a trust 
fund—which will guarantee beyond all 
doubt that these purposes which you had 
in mind when you bought your policies 
and which come vividly to mind again 
whenever you think of dropping one of 
your policies—will be accomplished surely 

absolutely—if you should die. You have 
not arranged to control—even from beyond 
the portals of eternity—the distribution ot 
your life insurance money for the best 
interests of those who are nearest and 
dearest to you. 

And like all other busy men, who have 
not had the time to make a thorough study 
of life insurance and whose hours are ab 
sorbed in the push and pull of the day’s 
business, you have not realized that your 
life insurance problem is a vital problem— 
that it deserves the same keen analysis 
and careful planning which you bring to 
the daily problems of profit and loss which 
face you at your desk. You have not 
asked yourself such questions as these: 





lirst: [low much life insurance do I 
really need? ; 
Second: Which form of life insurance 


will best serve the interests of myself, my 
business associates, and the members of 
my family? 

Third: Of the amount of such life insur- 
ance as | really need, how much can 
reasonably expect to carry? 

Fourth: How can I arrange for the 
administration of the proceeds of my life 
insurance policies, by a trustee in whom I 
have the fullest confidence, under a con- 
tract which cannot be set aside or modified 
by any court in America, and in such a 
way that 1 shall know absolutely that in 
the event of my death my children shall 
have their home and their mother’s care, 
my wife shall have her time for the bring- 
ing up of the children, my children shall 
he educated, and my own obligations to 
my fellow men shall be met? 

You have not thought about your life 
insurance problem in this way, have you, 
Mr. Egg? 

Egg—Well, no; I haven't. 

3eater—And yet, your own good judg- 
ment will tell you that you should. 

Egeg—That may be true, but I have ac- 
cumulated some money which I have set 
aside for the members of my family. And 
with my other funds, I can make a great 
deal more money in this business for them 
than I could get through paying life in- 
surance premiums. 

Beater—I assume that you can make 
from 15% to 20% on your money in this 
business, can’t you? 

Egg—Never less than 15%. 

Beater—And I assume also that the 
money which you have laid aside has been 
invested in gilt-edged bonds, hasn’t it? 

Ege—The very best. 

Beater—And these fine investments of 
yours do not net you more than 5%, do 
they? 

Egg—Of course not. It is a principle 
of finance that, other things being equal, 


(Continued on page 62) 
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IFE Insurance men who have been observers of men and 
events in our business during the past ten years must 
realize with what pleasure and satisfaction the announce-- 
ment of the election of James Elton Bragg to the posi- 
tion of Vice-President was received by the Managers and so- 
liciting agents of the Manhattan Life Insurance Company. At 
the close of the recent Seventy-fifth Anniversary Conven- 
tion those who were fortunate enough to attend were thor- 
oughly convinced that he (probably the youngest Vice- 
President in the life insurance business) brings to the 
Company a record of truly successful experience in 
life insurance educational work and actual selling, 
coupled with a broad understanding of agency problems 
and all that makes for the very highest possible measure 
of success for those agents who will loyally, intelli- 
gently, and consistently follow his leadership and take 
advantage of the educational program he has laid out for 
Manhattan Life agents. We are certain that the construc- 
tive and aggressive program he has planned will create 
Opportunities unexcelled anywhere for young men who 
**know how’’ or are willing to learn. 


The undersigned and his co-workers in Greater New York 
most sincerely pledge themselves, in their relations to 
the public, policyholders in ali companies, and life in- 
surance men everywhere, to a steadfast adherence to those 
principles and practices so ably expounded by Vice-Presi- 
dent Bragg and so splendidly exemplified in his career, 
2s will merit his approval and the comnendation of all 
life insurance men who are striving for the highest ideals 
in their profession. 


Manager, Metrogoli Dept. 
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sitting In On Training Classes 


By Wallace L. Clapp 


livery city that boasts of a group of 
enterprising life underwriters has some 
kind of life insurance training instruction. 
If there isn’t a college course or a Y. M. 
Cc. A. school there are classes in general 
agencies. 

How does a prospective life insurance 
salesman take to this instruction? How 
does he adjust himself to going to school? 

The membership of such courses rep- 
resents a cross section of every walk of 
life from the uneducated to the highly 
educated as represented by several aca- 
demic degrees. What is there about this 
training that brings them all to the same 
level and how do all of these types react 
to the instruction ? 

A representative of THE Eastern Un- 
DERWRITER sat in on one of these classes 
recently. The scene was a general agent’s 
office. I’ew very young men were present, 
the average age being about 35, with one 
or two alert oldsters, who, the reporter 
found out presently, were the topnotchers 
of the agency. This class had studied so 
far life insurance from its earliest begin- 
nings and development, tracing it down to 
date, as well as the value of insurance to 
the community from a social, economical, 
moral and physical standpoint. 

The session was discussing the principles 
of life insurance. The instructor was the 
busiest man in the room, answering ques- 
tions in rapid-fire order. Rarely did he 
hesitate or get in a jam on his answers. 
The queries were logical and _ indicated 
careful thinking on the students’ part. 

“Why sell a man a 20 Payment policy,” 
asks one man, “when you can give him 
Ordinary life just as well.” 

This was followed by a more detailed 
query, “You can sell a man $1,000 Ordinary 
life and if that man dies in the ninth year 
of his policy his beneficiary gets $1,000. 
You can sell him a ten year Endowment, 
its cash value in the ninth year being 
/881.57 at age 35. If you pay a claim on 
the Ordinary life policy where the cash 
value for the same year is only $129.65, 
why not pay him in addition to the $1,000 
the difference between the two amounts?” 

This is frequently asked. “Can a man 
use his dividends to reduce his premiums 
and at the same time have the advantage 
of accelerating the maturity of his policy?” 

The following questions are frequently 
asked in all the schools: “How much 
should a man carry?” “How shall we get 
prospects?” “How can we meet compe- 
tition on this or that form of contract?” 
“What is the best policy for this type of 
man to buy?” “Does the agency supply 
prospects?” There is this objection... 
How can we answer it?” “How should I 
approach a prospect?” ‘What is the punch 
line to close the sale?” 

Another question that is frequently 
raised is, “How can life insurance prem 
tums be deducted from a man’s income tax 
return?” A glance around the room proved 
that the questioners were not the only ones 
paying attention. Each man was intent on 
the instructor and profited by the problems 


presented, so much in fact that questions 
often developed into general discussions 
from the floor.’ 


Only 20 Out of 400 Selected 

An interesting thing about this class is 
the care taken by the educational director 
to get the right type as salesmen. He tries 
to get college training or its equivalent in 
the business world, his feeling being that 
college men grasp fundamentals quicker 
than those who have not been trained to 
think. The student type catches on to the 
instruction quicker but is slower in apply- 
ing what he has learned than the man with 
business experience. On the other hand, 
another educator said that the student type 
is a little slower in learning than the doer. 
This may seem like a paradox, but it is 
due, in his opinion, to the fact that the in- 
struction is in business and not academic 
subjects. He thinks the ideal type is the 
business man who has “rubbed elbows” 
with a lot of people and has had a variety 
of experiences with life. 

Anyway, candidates for training don’t 
just step inte a life insurance office and 
become immediately accepted. They are 
carefully picked in advance from a good 
many sources and put through a series of 
preliminary questions, ranging anywhere 
from “How hard will you work?” to 
“What is your wife’s attitude on making 
this step?” In many cases it is with the 
strict understanding that the newcomer 
must finance himself while learning for at 
least three months. Under such conditions 
he must learn in order to live and therefore 
goes at it with a vengence. 

It isn’t difficult for a student to learn 
the principal selling points. The big dif- 
ficulty comes in developing skill in the use 
of his knowledge under the conditions he 
is working when facing a reluctant pros- 
pect. Note-taking in class is a require- 
ment of the course, since this instructor 
feels that classroom notes inject the per- 
sonality of the pupil and make problems 
cicarer in his mind. At the close of each 
lecture written quizzes are given on the 


previous day's subject. For reference, too, 
the students are handed each day a printed 
summary of the essentials of the previous 
lecture. These are kept together in a loose 
leaf notebook, the personal property of the 
agent, to be referred to in selling. 


Blackboard Charts Invaluable 


Charts and graphics are used in all 
classes. Sales points can best be illustrated 
on the blackboard. The graphics should 
not be too elaborate, since more than three 
or four lines bewilders the new agent and 
makes it dithcult for him to convey the 
right impression to his prospect. But 
sometimes even pictures, charts and ex 
planations fail to register in the prospective 
agent’s mind until he has actually bucked 
up against the same problem in the field. 
Then he will rush back to the office for 
advice, not realizing that his problem has 
already been explained in class. This is a 
common experience, the visitor was told. 
There is also the tendency for the new 
man to be so filled up) with technical 
phrases that he will be unable at first to 
put his sales talk in the prospect’s language. 

At times the instructor is credited with 
the ability of a mind reader. Ile will be 
asked, “I've got a prospect, age 32, what 
would you sell him?” The student over- 
looks the Jack of information about his 
man, forgetting to ask him in the inter- 
view for such things as, whether he owns 
his home or has a mortgage, when he plans 
to retire and what other insurance he car- 
ries. The teacher is expected with this 
limited information on the case to rec- 
ommend the one policy which will fit the 
needs of the prospect 


Things That Puzzle 


As the student gets further into his 
course of study and takes up the principles 
of salesmanship, he frequently wonders, 
“Where shall 1 get my prospects?” “How 
can | get to see them?” And most im- 
portant of all, “How shall | close the 
sale?” Methods of locating prospects are 
first discussed. The embryonic agent is ad 
vised not to solicit his personal friends be 
cause they are more valuable as boosters 
and as centers of influence. I riends will 
vive definite information regarding many 
people, and from them lists of prospects 
can be prepared, Letters of introduction 
are secured, together with reasons why the 
prospect might be interested in taking out 
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insurance. This instructor recommends the 
cultivation of a “vocabulary” so that his 
agents can talk intelligently with people 
about their own business and inspire con 
fidence. Old policyholders in the agent’s 
home town also will give testimenials as 
to the real value of insurance and the sav- 
ing habit it establishes. In getting to see 
a prospect, companion work with agency 
supervisors soon eliminates difficulties. The 
approach is reconimended when the pros- 
pect can be seen alone, and if he can be 
invited to the agent’s own office, all the 
better. 

In closing the sale either the client is 
sold on the need for the particular plan 
presented or he is sold on the idea that 
he doesn’t want the plan. The class is in- 
structed, therefore, that it is very essential 
in closing to have created a favorable im- 
pression all through the interview. The 
lirst step is to find out the number of “yes” 
responses secured from the prospect. If 
“yes” 1s answered to a series of questions, 
the prospect has taken the first step in 
closing himseli and the agent may then 
assume that the sale is made. 

Among other things, the new agent has 
difficulty in grasping the fairness of an 
annuity. He thinks it is a wonderful ad- 
vantage for the company, whereas ex- 
perience proves that companies actuall: lose 
money in handling it. Another puzzler is 
a proper understanding of a reserve. The 
director explains it by making plain what 
a natural premium is. The most effective 
method of explanation is to use examples 
and comparisons in terms of the business 
from which the new agent came. Patience 
should be shown with a slow-thinking 
pupil. To discourage him makes him feel 
that he is stupid. 


“Five Day” Men 


In another classroom Tue EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER representative was told that 
some new agents think the business can 
be mastered in five days. They are ex- 
tremely impatient to get out and _ solicit. 
‘To a large extent this is because they have 
to linance themselves during the training 
period. The director of this course feels 
that there is a limit to the amount of class 
room instruction that a man can retain 
hefore he wants to try it out. He draws 
the parallel between the study of chemistry 
and life insurance. The importance of text 
hook experiments in the case of the chemist 
doesn't reach home until he has actually 
tested them out in the laboratory. The 
agent in training as soon as he is let out 
for half the day has visions of prospects 
flocking to his office as a result of a simple 
circular letter which he has sent out. Such 
men will not survive in the business if they 
think that circularizing will bring in signed 
“apps;” it’s the personal, persistent con- 
tact that count. 


Are Women Good Pupils? 


Those women who take readily to class 
room instruction and do make a_ success 
in life insurance are of the exceptional 
type. Most educators agree that as a whole 
women just don’t take to this study. When 
the reporter asked why the answer was, 
“Their experience with money has been 
limited. lurthermore, they have not had 
enough contacts with the business world 
to buck up successfully against sales re 
sistance. ‘There are two types, however, 
that will absorb instruction and forge 
ahead—the woman who has been in 
business all her life, and the woman who 
has been forced by some misfortune to 
make a living for herself and children 
Such woman have considerabie grip and 
simply force themselves to make good.” 
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Two Remarkable Group Insurance Cases : 


Here’s Proof That 


Workers Are Anxious 


The manner and speed in which the 
Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey succeeded in finding that more 
than 10,000 of its employes wanted life 
insurance, after the corporation’s offi- 
cers themselves had been sold Pruden- 
tial group insurance, is one of the most 
stimulating stories of 1925 and should be 





Dudley Farrand 


an eye-opener and a great inspiration 
to insurance agents. 

If one block of 12,000 men and women, 
most of them of the working class, be 
lieve so intently in life insurance that 
they literally rush to participate in its 
benefits, does it not indicate that life 
insurance “resistance” is exaggerated or 
misinterpreted? Some one may say, 
“Well, this took place in Newark and, 
of course, the presence in that city of 
large insurance companies made it much 
easier to put over the transaction.” 

That is true to some extent as de- 
cades of loss and dividend payments, to 
say nothing of salary checks for weekly 
wages going into every neighborhood, 
have built up a city-wide will towards 
insurance. And yet it is said that there 
are thousands of citizens in Newark who 
are not insured by any company. Then, 
too, the Public Service Corporation 
group covers people who live in many 
cities in the state. However, the chief 
point in this article is that 10,000 men 
and women had a chance to register an 
opinion as to whether or not they want- 
ed to participate in life insurance and 
the answe rwas a thunderous, “Aye!” 


Covers State 


The Public Service Corporation of 

ew Jersey is very large and very 
powerful, with many ramifications. Its 
affairs are constantly before the people 
of North Jersey to whom it furnishes 
transportation, light, gas and power. The 
Parent company is the Public Service 
Corporation, others being the Public Ser- 
vice Electric Gas Company; Public Ser- 
vice Railway Company (which operates 
the trolley lines); Public Service Trans- 
Portation Company (which operates the 


To Carry Insurance 


busses); and Public Service Production 
Company (an engineering corporation). 

In selling the group idea to the Public 
Service Corporation the amount of in- 
surance was from $1,000 to $5,000, ac- 
cording to the position held by the in- 
sured. Each worker was to contribute 
toward the premium at the uniform rate 
of 60 cents monthly per $1,000 without 
regard to age. The remainder of the 
premium was to be made up by the 
corporation. 

The Prudential required at least 75% 
of those eligible to accept the plan be- 
fore it would become effective. There 
were about 16,000 on the permanent pay- 
rolls engaged in a_ great 
duties in the electric, gas, street railway 














Distributing Group Insurance Literature 


and construction industries all over the 
state. The actual number with the ne- 
cessary one year or more service was 
about 12,000 employes. 


Assistance of 200 Prudential Men 
Offered 


When the Prudential started plan- 
ning the campaign to assist in explain- 
ing the matter to employes it offered to 
send a group of home office men to be 
assigned to visit those at the head of- 
fices of the Public Service Corporation. 
It also offered to send two hundred su- 
perintendents and assistant superintend- 
ents into the various sections of the 
state to speak at power plants, gas 
works, repair houses and branch offices 
everywhere. Co-operating with them 
were to be the twelve hundred agents 
of the company in New Jersey whose 
daily duties took them into the homes 
of quite a percentage of the Public Cor- 
poration personnel. 


variety of 





Vice-President Dudley Farrand of the 
Public Service Corporation of New Jer- 
sey is in charge of industrial relations 
and public welfare for the corporation. 
He is one of the most enthusiastic group 
insurance converts in the country. He 
called together about forty heads of de- 
partments and told them of the plan. 
This group received the announcement 
with great interest and in talking over 
ways and means for spreading the news 
to the entire force they expressed the 
desire to go ahead in their own depart- 
ments without assistance from Pruden- 
tial people unless it should seem ne- 
cessary. They, in turn, called meetings 
of various groups and literature was dis- 
tributed to the thousands of employes. 

The result was surprising. The plan 
was announced in the company’s own 
publication and the following week 
there was another story saying that 
about 85% of the employes had expressed 
themselves as eager to participate in the 
group contract. 

The policy went into effect on April 
1, at which time more than 10,000 signed 
cards were in the hands of the corpora- 
tion and not one of the applicants had 
been canvassed either singly or in groups 
by any Prudential man. In a number 
of departments a full 100% applied for 
insurance. Among the girls, there were 
many with no dependents, therefore, not 
so readily’ interested. Figures reached 


approximately 90% of the force after a 
short time. 

The letter that Vice-President Dud- 
ley Farrand sent to the employes in the 
original announcement was as follows: 
To All Employes of Public Service: 

It gives me great pleasure to announce 
that the President has approved a 
Group insurance plan by which all active 
employes of Public Service Corporation 
of New Jersey and its subsidiary com- 
panies, who have been in the service 
one year and hold permanent positions, 
may secure life and total and perma- 
nent disability insurance at a very low 
rate. 

The company will assume part of the 
premium payments. The plan will be 
in accordance with the conditions out- 
lined herein and will become effective 
upon its acceptance by not less than 
seventy-five per cent. af all eligible em- 
ployes of Public Service companies. 

The insurance of this insurance will 
not in any way affect the death benefits 
or other features now provided under 
the Welfare Plan of the company. 

It is the earnest hope of the officers 
that every employe of the Public Ser- 
vice companies will take immediate ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to secure 
this additional protection so that it can 
be made effective at an early date. 

Dudley Farrand, Vice-President, 
Chairman Welfare Committee. 


W. F. Booker Handled 
Biggest Insurance 


The outstanding life insurance sales 
feat for 1925 has been the writing of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad group by 
Booker & Kinnaird, of Louisville, Ky., 
the actual selling having been done by 
W. Fred Booker. The amount of in- 
surance is now estimated at more than 
$150,000,000. The number of employes 
covered approaches 60,000. The rail- 
roads involved are the Louisville & Nash- 
ville; the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis; and the Louisville, Henderson & 
St. Louis. The lowest protection is 
$1,000; the maximum, $3,000; with $1,000 
additional benefits in the event of death 
from accident. 

The firm of Booker & Kinnaird, one of 
the most important offices in the coun- 
try writing all kinds of insurance, has for 
a number of years acted in the capacity 
of insurance advisors and agents for the 
Louisville & Nashville, handling its 
diversified insurance needs. It knew ex- 
actly what it wanted in the way of group 
insurance and finally signed its Pruden- 
tial application in the early part of June. 
A letter was written to the employes and 
published and authorization cards were 
signed so rapidly the representatives of 
The Prudential soon returned to their 
headquarters. Nearly sixty thousand em- 
ployes of the several roads were insured 
in record time. To help in the task of 
enrolling all these thuosands, The Pru- 
dential had sent a large staff of expert 
organizers, under the direction of John 
H. Bickett, assistant secretary in charge 
of the group division. They left Newark 
in a special car on June 8. 


The Firm of Booker & Kinnaird 


Each of The Prudential home office 
representatives was met at the point to 
which he had been assigned by a squad 
of assistant superintendents and the en- 
tire force then proceeded to cover every 


Transaction of 1925 


section of the railroads. In many in- 
stances they were compelled to use hand- 
car transportation to penetrate into the 
mountain fastnesses where watchmen 
and section hands held isolated positions. 

About twenty years ago Mr. Booker 
formed a partnership with Austin B. 
Kinnaird, known as the firm of Booker 
& Kinnaird. In the twenty years since 
this partnership they have gradually built 
up the largest insurance agency in Ken- 
tucky. A. B. Kinnaird is known as one 
of the leading fire insurance men of the 
country and a very capable and untiring 
worker, and, through this wonderful 
combination, a phenomenal record has 
been made. 


An Estimate of W. Fred Booker 


A Louisville man who has known W. 
Fred Booker for years gives the follow- 
ing estimate of the man: 


“Mr. Booker, who is a very modest gen- 
tleman, enjoys the very strictest confi- 
dence of his business associates and is 
noted for his loyalty to his large clien- 
tele. His word or act is never ques- 
tioned by those who know him best. His 
whole aim in life seems to be to do some 
thing worth while for the other fellow. 
His absolute unselfishness, his square 
dealing and interest in the welfare of 
those with whom he does business is 
manifested by his hearty appreciation 
which results in the highest form of 
service, and on such a basis as this he 
has been able to build about him a fol- 
lowing of the most substantial kind. In 
addition to being a true Kentuckian ot 
the very highest type, he is a most popu- 
lar club man, a sportsman, and is known 
as one of the best wing shots in the 
country. He enjoys bird and duck hunt- 
ing as a diversion and is happiest when 
engaged in this outdoor sport.” 
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Why Group Appeals to Two Able Young Men 





Employers, Employes 
and Insurance 


By Haley Fiske, Jr., 
New York City 








Haley liske, Jr., 
ager of the 
of — the Life. 
larvard he went into the 
during the World War. Upon his return 
Vr. Fiske was graduated at Harvard, and, 


is divisional sales man 


group imsurance department 


While at 


navy to 


Metropolitan 


SEVUC 


after a year's business expertence, joined 
the forces of the Velropolitan Life as a 
salesman inthe diviston 
and was unusually successful. In 1924 he 
patd for about $12,000,000, //e is a son of 


the president of the Metropolitan Life 


group usurance 


The importance of Group Insurance a 
a policy of Business Management to-day 
effect 
upon the 


can be measured by its upon Km 


ployee Relations and also rela 


tions of the insured company with the 


public. In most instances, its advantages 
to an organization can hardly be mathe 
matically figured in dollars and cents, since 
its value is in proportion to the interest it 
arouses among employees and to the con- 
tinuity of influence it exerts. Owing to 
the absence of such an estimate the subject 
not infrequently has been approached wari- 
ly by employers. And this attitude has also 
resulted from its presentation from a pure 
ly “life 


modern 


insurance” viewpoint, or as a 


invention,—-a patent product o: 


American ingenuity to solve employees’ 


troubles and thus enhance an employer's 
public reputation for obeying the Ten Com 
mandments through philanthropic dealings 
with his own employees. 


lar from being a novelty devised by 
insurance companies for a new demand and 
a new sale, group insurance is novel, only 
because its development has been so grad 
ual. The principle of group insurance was 
old in the days of the Roman Empire. 
Benefits now provided by life insur 
ance companies were being provided by 
the State in the days of the ancients. Then 
there existed both a sort of Non-Contrib 
utory Group as well as a Contributory 
form. ‘There were death benefits paid to 
widows and orphans of soldiers killed in 
war. Sometimes these were paid entirely 
hy the State; sometimes out of soldiers’ 
contributions accumulated by deposits of 
half their rewards in certain events or for 
certain victories. There were cases where 
total and permanent disability benefits were 
paid. Pensions were given to soldiers at 
the end of twenty years’ service. Annuities 
were provided for prominent citizens o1 
artists who were without 
support. The accumulation in revenue of 
Inllions of silver (denarii — worth 
about 17 cents each), the investments and 
disbursements of them into various funds, 
and the administration of these funds was 
not a new or staggering financial process 
even then. 


coins 


The Importance of the Emperor 
True, the various benefits were not al- 
Ways paid with record speed nor with the 
desire for prompt and efficient service in 
Which life insurance companies pride them- 


other means of 


Haley Fiske, Jr. 


ettling claims; for it was noi 
unusual for the payments to be held in 
abeyance pending the [Emperor's assassina- 
tion, and the apportionment of his estate 
by a successor with avowedly 
crous impulses. 

As far as we know, actuarial 
and experience tables were not in com 
mon In reckoning the expected mor 
tality much, doubtless, would have depended 
upon the personal habits and inclinations 
of the individual Emperor. Nevertheless, 
the demand for what Group Insurance pro- 
vides and the principles of it were there. 


selves in 
more gen 
formulas 


use. 


The soldiers, for protecting the empire, 
wanted monetary rewards, and further 
more, they grew to want these rewards for 


their families if they should be killed in the 
performance of this service. lor provid 
ing protection they wanted protection i1 
their old age and for their dependents. 

It would be interesting to trace the de 
velopment of the benefit fund movement 
with particular reference to Group down 
through the ages along with the banding 
together of men, starting with the first in- 
tensively co-operating organization of those 
who felt such a need—-the army, along with 
religious bodies, the Roman collegia and 
later the Church, the ‘Vithings, the Iriend]y 
Societies, the Guilds, the Tontine Funds, the 
Trade-unions, the lFraternals, the Mutual 
Benefit Societies —culminating in the 
statute provision for Group Insurance cov 
ering employees of a business corporation. 
Undoubtedly such an analysis would show 
that the increasing popularity of group 
insurance is not owing to the scientific de 
velopment of a new fad, nor the pressure 
of clever salesmanship; but the steady, 
constant evolution of a human instinct that 
had its inception with the first co-operative 
getting together of men; that group insur- 
ance is not popular owing solely to the 
philanthropy of employers nor as an ex- 
pedient in meeting irrepressible demands of 
bodies of employees, but that it is the 
normal tendency of a combined effort in a 
which affords mutuality of advan 


cause 


tages. 
Early Lack of System 


As a whole, the business of the societies 
which had sprung up for the purpose of 
paving benefits to their members, was con 
ducted unsystematically. In many instances, 


their administration was unsatisfactory 
Those societies faced with insolvency 
usually came to a life insurance company 


financial 
For life 


assistance 
insurance 


either for advice or 
through underwriting. 





John S. Boyd 


had become an established commodity; in 
vestments in life insurance companies had 
grown to be comparable, in extent, with 
those in Savings Banks. At the same time 
the life imsurance companies had become 
older and their experience showed well de- 
termined, dependable figures of mortality. 
The problems of mutual benefit 
were known. 
ance could he 
ployees 
tam 


societies 
It was found that life insur 
offered to a group of em- 
working for an employer at  cer- 
peciic terms; that in this way the 
employer would have an opportunity to be 
it great assistance to his employees, and 
thereby form ties to their employment that 
would inevitably result advantageously to 


him. Where many mutual benefit societies 
had failed, the life) insurance companies, 
on account of their status in the economic 
and financial life of the country and on 


account of their large assets, and their 
ever-imereasing distribution of risk, did not 
fail, To immediate popularity which pro 
vided very quickly a wide-spread distribu 
tion of risk, can be attributed the sound 
position of Group Insurance to-day and its 
financial stability. 


Thus it would seem that the increase of 
Group Insurance business is primarily ow 
ing to its fundamental character rather 
than to orthodox selling methods or “super 
alesmanship” ; although, it should not be 
inferred from this that the country-wide 
education of employers on this subject was 
not an outstanding accomplishment. 

In the beginning, however, there is no 
doubt that many extravagant claims were 
made for Group Insurance which did not 
materialize. And exaggeration rarely helps 
a cause that continues. We do know that 
the underwriting principle of Group In 
surance and its rates are based upon the 
employment of the workers, and that in 
this it is a sound economic step in the right 
direction; that the desire for Group In 
surance with the employed classes has ex 
isted for centuries; that the Contributory 
Plan is a combined effort for life insur 
ance at wholesale rates, and has certain 
definite advantages for the employer and 
certain definite advantages for the em 
ployee; that Group Insurance tends to tie 
up a man’s work interest to his home in 
terest; that it makes for a more loyal and 
more cooperative body of employees; that 
it improves the economic status of the em 
plovee; that this may tend to reduce labor 
turnover, but without doubt produces good- 


will among employees; that good-will in 


(Continued on page 9) 





Group a Builder 
of Good Will 


By John S. Boyd, 
Philadelphia 











The writer of this article, John S. Boyd, 
Yale business 
forces of the Hearst magazines, being as- 
signed to “The Cosmopolitan.” That mag- 
asine decided to survey in New 
England of decided interest to life insur- 
ance. Mr. Boyd was sent to New Haven 
and other cities; told to call upon women 
whose husbands making $10,000 a 
year and find out from them what they 
knew about needs. He 
found) that they were very much in thet 
dark on the subject, but willing to learn. 
Later, he went with The Prudential or 
ganization 


is a man who joined the 


make a 


were 


insurance and its 


which assigned him to 


there in the group insurance 


work 
division, his 


title being Home Office Representative. 
By the way, THe Eastern UNper- 
WRITER asked Mr. Boyd how he knew 


what women were the wives of men earn- 
ing $10,000 annually. He responded by 
saying thai he formed his salary estimates 
by the appearance of the homes he visited. 


Some thirteen years ago, a large em- 
ployer of labor made a proposition to a 
life insurance company that it insure all 
his employees, and, after the necessary cal- 
culations were completed, the first group 
insurance policy was written. This policy 
was the realization of the vision of many 
both in the field and in 
the general business world, so that when 
the ice 


men, insurance 
had been broken, group insurance 
began to grow rapidly. In 1912, it 
$13,000,000. Ten years later, it 
$1,850,000,000. The 
Group Insurance will some day be 


was 
had 
reached history of 
writ- 
ten and will be most interesting, but today 
the insurance man what 


wants to know 


it is, and how it can be sold. The writer 
does not feel that he is overly well quali- 
fied to answer either question, but since 
those are the most interesting angles at 
present, he can at least discuss them, with- 
out pretending to be authoritative. 


The Physical Aspects of Group 
Insurance 
All the companies which write Group 
Insurance issue booklets and prospectuses 
which features of 
sriefly, it may be de 


describe the physical 
Group Insurance. 
scribed as insurance on the lives of fifty 
firm or 


or more employes of the same 


corporation, being all the employes in the 


class insured if the employer pays the 
entire premium, and at least 75 per cent 
of them if the employes pay a part of 


the premium. The contract ordinarily in- 
cludes a provision against total and per 
manent disability prior to 60, in which 
case the part of the premium payable for 
that imsurance is waived, and the face of 
the policy paid in installments. After 60, 


premiums are waived, but deducted from 
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ie 

OSt.men KNOW : 

ie 

Ke 

—that life insurance keeps the family going—-when you have stopped going; 3 
—that it pays taxes, mortgages, and other shrinkage—often when there is : 

no other cash—ask any Probate Court about this; i 

—_that it helps your business expansion and credit; : 

; Q 

that it makes you save—when nothing else will. he 

le 

t* know © 

OST men aon ho : 

Ke 

—that EVEN ON THE LOW LIFE RATES by taking advantage of the modern “divi- is 

dend accumulative benefits,” the INSURED may have the FACE VALUE OF THE F 
POLICY PAID TO HIM IN CASH about the time most men want to retire or ease is 

up in business. ie 

AND if the insured is totally and permanently incapacitated (before age 60) ™ q 
accident or disease from performing any gainful occupation, that under the same Life g 

Policies for a small additional premium per thousand of insurance a MONTHLY Kg 
INCOME will be paid to the insured FOR LIFE. Thus, his SALARY, WAGE or i 
BUSINESS INCOME can be CONTINUED FOR LIFE, in whole or in part, accord- ig 

ing to the amount of insurance carried. Kg 

) 

For instance: Under a $10,000 policy— : 

p 

$1,200 per annum is payable monthly to you Ke 

$1,800 per annum is payable monthly to you is 

after such disability has continued for five years. le 

$2,400 per annum is payable monthly to you i 

after such disability has continued for ten years. < 

All men of responsibility have some financial problem which Life Insurance can help. It can ig 
be clarified in a program. It can be solved by a little will power and by knowing how to con- is 
vert non-productive into productive expenditures. E 
SEND FOR SCHEDULE OF CLASSIFIED LIVING EXPENSES for incomes from $15 per week to $10,000 i 
per year. 
SEND FOR FORMULA SCIENTIFICALLY MEASURING the INSURANCE NEED. i 
SEND FOR OUR “ESTATE AND INSURANCE PROGRAM” sheets. ie 
But the all-important thing is to analyze intelligently the future in terms of the present and then ACT— Kg 
NOW, while you can act. 9 
If you don’t know one of our agents, the office will gladly send a competent, experienced agent to you by ig 
appointment. Or, see your own agent or any competent agent. He will give you adequate advice and his | id 
company will give you adequate service. 4 
oe | 

I & Myrick 

Managers 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
46 Cedar Street, New York 
Telephone John 3663 
The largest agency (without Exclusive territory) in the country 
Thorough Courses of Instruction and Reference Library for Agents 
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the policy. For the legal and other de- 
tails of the policy, the reader is referred 
to the literature mentioned above. 


Avoids “Poor Relief” 

However, Group Insurance is much 
more than this. Its growth has been large 
enough to make of it a vital force that 
ultimately is bound to affect our economic 
and social life. It is likely that in some 
communities during even the next few 
years some of these effects wi!l became 
apparent. For example, let us suppose a 
community in which there is a single large 
factory in which all of the citizens except 
a few merchauts have their employment. 
Now, if this factory has its employes cov- 
ered with Group Insurance, there will be 
an absolute cessation of the extreme cases 
of poverty and destitution brought about 
through the deaths of wage-earners. Even 
though the total amount of such insur- 
ance on any one life is small, the proper 
administration of the proceeds of the 
claims will give the families a chance to 
adjust themselves without becoming ob- 
jects of charity. 

Such protection avoids the fault of poor 
relief: namely, it involves no breaking 
down of pride, which often makes the one 
time recipient of charity a chronic beg- 
gar. In such a community we could ex 
pect to find a real improvement in poor 
conditions in the course of a few years. 
More children would be able to stay in 
school. Fewer of them would find their 
way to the streets. The generation fol- 
lowing the inception of such a plan would 
show a very definite gain over the pre- 
ceding one in the avoidance of those social 
mishaps which are the product of poverty. 
Moreover, this improvement would merely 
be started by the Group Insurance itself. 
When an agent gets the first policy placed 
with an uninsured prospect he always feels 
sure that he will write him for more 
later on. 


Becomes Prospect for Ordinary 
Insurance 

For the same reason, the workman who 
receives a certificate of Group Insurance 
becomes the best prospect in the world for 
additional ordinary insurance. Sometimes 
agents complain that the receipt of a 
Group Certificate causes the lapse of a 
policy. Judging from actual canvass of 
employes at the inception of Group Poli- 
cies this number is negligible, and, in some 
cases when a salary allotment plan has 
heen inaugurated along with the Group 
Plan, the results in additional insurance 
have been remarkable. 

While we have taken a single isolated 
community for purposes of illustration, it 
is not necessary to go so far. For, bar- 
ring the great influence of intercommuni- 
cation between employes where they live 
close together in stimulating the purchase 
of new insurance, the employer who now 
installs Group Insurance in his factory is 
accomplishing the same thing. As there 
erow to be more and more people covered 
the results will become more evident and 
the growth of Group Insurance will be 
stimulated. It has been said that the sal- 
ary allotment plan will replace Group In- 
surance. After seeing both, they seem 
rather to be complementary to each other. 
Group Insurance extends coverage over 
all the members of the group, while salary 
allotment intensifies the coverage in those 
individual cases where it is needed. Fur- 
thermore, by no possible means can_sal- 
ary allotment insurance be made to affect 
the employer’s relation to his employes as 
much as Group Insurance can. 


Will Stop Hat Passing 

Take some examples, John Smith, who 
has been with‘the firm for twenty years, 
dies. He doesn’t leave enough to bury him. 
The young employes all say, “Well, if old 
John could work here 20 years and then 
not have a cent, I’m a fool to stay.” But 
suppose the employer has Group Insur- 
ance. This occasion will never occur, be- 
cause no employe can die without leaving 
his insurance. The old nuisance of hat 
Passing for the family of the dead or dis- 
abled employe is stopped for once and all 
time. 

There are other good effects. Bill Jones 
has a grouch on his boss and decides he'll 


quit. He goes home and tells his wife; 
“but what about the insurance? You can’t 
afford to lose that.” It’s likely that by the 
time she has really said what she thinks 
about his quitting and losing the insurance 
he will think twice before he talks of quit- 
ting again at home. The man whose wife 
can talk him out of quitting is no floater. 
He cares something for her, too, or he’d 
quit anyhow. On the other hand, the 
floater will quit, and the mean man who 
cannot be loyal even to his own family, 
will quit, just as they have always done. 

Now if Bill’s employer keeps his policy 
in force for ten or twenty years, it will 
constantly tend to keep the good men 
with him and to make them like their jobs 
better. He will have better work, and a 
nucleus that will help to stabilize his 
force, not because of gratitude for the 
insurance but because he is keeping men 
that are capable of honest and sincere co- 
operation. 


Favors Standard Form of Canvass 

As for the ways to get this idea over to 
the employer, there are as many as there 
are agents to sell Group Insurance. The 
experience T have had seems to show that 
a standard form of canvass and present- 
ation is best, with variations to suit the in- 
dividual case. The humanitarian appeal is 
very strong. It is a mistake not to bring 
it in. The appeal of the various health 
services is a splendid part of the sales 
talk, and should be made a lot of. But 
back of the whole thing is the big idea 
of disinterested social fairness. Tf any 


employer will use his sense of justice; 
if he will realize that regardless of what 
he now pays his employes, he still has 
a surplus accruing to him from _ their 
labor, and, if he will use just a little of 
that surplus to protect the employe’s fam- 
ily—it is only about one day’s pay a year— 
then that employer may be absolutely sure 
that he will have the reward of his good 
deed. There is always a lot of rather 
maudlin talk about service and religion in 
business, generally with an accent on the 
profit involved. However, the man who 
has ever had the experience of laying 
aside the thought of his own profit long 
enough to do one act that is intelligently 
unselfish never has the slightest doubt that 
he was more than rewarded for it, al- 
though he might never be able vo tell the 
different ways in which his reward came. 
Here, then, is the real reason for the em- 
ployer interesting himself in Group In- 
surance; that he shall not worry whether 
this thing will bring a profit in cash. He 
knows that it will benefit those who need 
help when their need is greatest. That is 
reason enough. 

The really wise employer recognizes that 
it pays to build good-will among those 
who sell to him either goods or services 
just as much as among those who buy 
from him. Group Insurance is an effective 
method of building good-will, for it acts 
directly on his employes, and the reputation 
for fair and liberal dealing that it gives 
him brings a favorable reaction from his 
customers and others who do_ business 
with him. 


Why Wives Are Proud 


(Continued from page 29) 


cause partners have availed themselves 
of the plan provided by life insurance 
-~ 

companies. But best of all, leaving the 
death contingency out of the considera- 
tion, life insurance helps you and me to 
become adapted to an economic basis of 
living; it promotes orderly saving; it 
gives us capital on which to borrow, if 
need be, and strengthens our self-respect 
at all times. 


The buying of insurance is always 
prompted by unselfish motives; the pro- 
tection of some one other than our- 
selves; and each time we indulge in un- 
selfishness, we are made better by the 
process, 

So I’m thankful for the profession of 
life insurance, and I feel that every time 
mv husband has been the instrument for 
placing a policy he has helped the world 
to solve its problems better. 


Making Widows Grateful 
By Mrs. L. E. Hartley, Wallace, Idaho, 


Wife of District Agent, Bankers Life of Towa 


It is a known fact that it takes the 
highest type of manhood to be a suc- 
cessful life insurance man. TI am glad 
that my husband belongs to that class as 
such men are rare. There is no limit to 
the good a man can do in the insurance 
work. T know that many people who 
have bought insurance through my hus- 
band have told me that they never knew 
that life insurance could do so much for 
them; and that they were so pleased to 
be safely putting that much money in 
their insurance. I am always glad to 
hear such remarks, as they prove to me 
that my husband cannot help but ,be the 
highest type of salesman in ord4ér to be 
able so thoroughly to explain the con- 


tracts to the people, and to show them 
the greatness of life insurance. 

My husband delivered a death claim to 
a poor woman, an invalid with two chil 
dren to support. Her husband had died 
and left her without one cent of insur- 
ance about three years ago. Her father, 
who was a great believer in life insur 
ance, immediately made her the bene- 
ficiary of $3,000 of insurance. Not long 
ago the father died and his daughter re- 
ceived the insurance money as a total 
surprise. She was overjoyed. 

I often think of that case and many 
others. I am glad that my husband is an 
insurance man because he can help so 
many widows and little children. 


Men of Vision . 
By Mrs. C. F. Pierce, Buffalo, 


Wife of Phoenix 


My visit to the home office of a life 
insurance company changed entirely my 
viewpoint and corrected many false im- 
pressions, and, as I talked with different 
ones in the company, I began to under- 
stand a little of what the business really 
was, and why I was glad my husband 
had decided to make a change. 

Every day in his work he renders 


Mutual Manager 


services of lasting value to some one. 
He builds friendships and associations 
which mean much to him. And in the 
measure that he serves with his best 
efforts, he receives the income which 
supports his family and is successful. 

If the life insurance man makes the 
investment of preparation, determination 
to work and stick-to-it-iveness, he has 


to make no other. Then, too, he has a 
business of his own, so to speak. But as 
proprietor he has no labor troubles such 
as strikes, shutouts, etc. His ability to 
work is not affected by change of styles 
or seasons or depressions in busines. 
There is always some one who needs life 
insurance and is making money enough 
to enable them to get it. 

It develops in a man the desire to 
study and read, so to be able to sell the 
more successful men who are the buyers 
of the larger amounts. He must be able 
to talk to the man of affairs. He must 
know something of banking investments 
and other things. 

I have learned that the success of a 
man depends in a large measure upon 
his home co-operation. His selling talk 
is protection and consideration for the 
family at home or those left alone, and 
he must have incentives at home to give 
it out in the best way. 

The selection of the wife’s friends and 
those invited to the home help to build 
the “bigger business.” 

Through my husband’s efforts and 
work in the life insurance business we 
have progressed in many ways and many 
friendships have developed. We both 
feel it is the only business for us and 
therefore can only come success. 


Builders of Defense 
By Mrs. Teachout, Toledo, 


Wife of Connecticut General Agent 


I sometimes wonder just what would 
be the expression of a great many wives 
if they should give their honest opinions 
regarding their husbands’ businesses. 

Would they stop to analyze just where 
it would all end and who would be bene- 
fited by it? Would it mean money, 
comfort and luxury for just a few at the 
expense of others? Or would it be a 
business that strengthens communities, 
does away.with pauperism, and, most of 
all, holds together that most sacred in- 
stitution, “the home”? It is to the lat- 
ter life insurance belongs, and that is 
why I am glad my husband has chosen 
it as his life work. 

Every wife likes to think of her hus- 
band doing a worthwhile work. It is 
not the easy job that brings forth re- 
spect and admiration, but one which de- 
mands hard work, patience, and, above 
all else, perseverance. Right here I 
should like to emphasize the virtue of 
this phase of the work. If a man fails 
to have that quality the sooner he leaves 
the business the better for him and the 
company, for he could not endure long 
without it. 

All men are not endowed with the 
same number of talents; but to the man 
who uses to the full the talents he has, 
praise belongs. 

I sometimes think over-emphasis is 
placed upon the $100,000 cases. I do not 
blame anyone for wanting to write them. 
In fact, if I were an agent I should like 
to write them myself, but in surveying 
the high spots of the business the 
smallest ones ought not to be neglected. 
The $5,000 and $10,000 home needs pro- 
tection as much if not more than the 
homes of greater wealth. 

When extravagances of the common 
people become necessities which rob the 
future widows and orphans, then the 
selling of insurance is not an easy task. 
To convince a man he should protect his 
own even at present sacrifices means 
perseverance on the part of a salesman. 
Any one can take orders. At the pres- 
ent time when there are so many things 
on the market which we all want it 
seems to me a great many salesmen 
must just take orders. It is only a mat- 
ter of how expensive the article may be. 

With life insurance, it is entirely dif- 
ferent. No one wants to buy life insur- 
ance, i. e., they think they don’t, until 
some agent creates that desire within 
them, showing them where their obliga 
tions extend and just what they owe t 


0 
those depending upon them. 


We need not cite many cases of the 
blessings which this great work 
(Continued on page 57) 


has 
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NEW ANSWERS TO OLD OBJECTIONS 


By Dr. John A. Stevenson 
Second Vice-President, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


The person who is being solicited for 
any sort of proposition almost instinc- 
tively takes a defensive attitude. He 
objects to proposals which he thinks 
will commit him to an unaccustomed 
course of action. In other words, his 
mind follows a track which leads to a 
“No” response. What you must do is 
to switch his mind to a “Yes” track. 

For instance, a man may refuse to 
consider the idea of insurance as such, 
because the plan does not fit in with 
his ideas of what he wants to pay out 
money for, but if he can be made to see 
insurance as something which will pro- 
vide for his family’s expenses if any- 
thing should happen to him, his mind 
will switch to the “Yes” track, for he 
wants to make sure that his family will 
live in comfortable circumstances and 
he is in the habit of giving a “Yes” re- 
sponse to these things which will insure 
their comfort. 


Types of Objections 


Objections as they occur in the sale 
may be grouped roughly as: 1. Excuses. 
2. Reasons. (a) Fancied. (b) Real. 

It would be out of the question, of 
course, to assign any objections to a 
definite group and to prescribe a way 
of meeting that objection. When a man 
says, “I can’t afford it,’ he may use the 
statement as a mere excuse for getting 
you out of his office; he may think the 
insurance is too expensive, not realizing 
the importance of providing a certain 
sort of protection; or his finances actually 
may be in such shape that he can’t af- 
ford the protection. It is only through 
experience, through what has been said 
previously in the interview, and from the 
manner of the prospect that a salesman 
can tell how to classify a given objec- 
tion. 

Excuses 


If you walk into a man’s office and 
immediately he says, “No, can’t afford 
it; don’t need any insurance, thank 
you,” you can be fairly sure that he 
hasn’t considered the subject at all; 
the remark is part of his defense reac- 
tion. It’s much better not to argue 
about these excuses, however, if you can 
help it. The prospect probably realizes 
that they are only partly true, but if 
you bring up reasons to show him that 
they aren’t, he feels bound to bring up 
reasons to defend his stand. If he says 
he is “too busy,” for instance, don’t 
argue the question whether he is really 
too busy or not. Go around the objec- 
tion by “When will you be ready?” 

Excuses which arise in the to-be-or- 
not-to-be point in the sale, where an ac- 
tual objection would probably be 
specific, usually indicates that the pros- 
pect is covering his real objection by an 
excuse. It is not a good plan to ask 
him his actual objection, however. It 
is much better to employ the “suppose 
method.” “Suppose, Mr. Smith, you had 
a mortgage on your house, wouldn’t you 
like to know that it would be removed 
in case anything happened to you?” 
“We could take your note, if you don’t 
Care to have this expense just now.” 
In both these cases you have answered 
a possible objection before it has gained 
force by actual statement on the part 
of the prospect. 


When a prospect is perfectly sincere 
in the reason he gives for not taking in- 
surance, the objection is often due to the 
fact that he has an incomplete compre- 
hension of the question. Such objections 
are often aids rather than hindrances 
to the sale, since the agent is given an 
opportunity to bolster up a possibly weak 
sales argument. 


Fancied Reasons 


lf, for example, the prospect “prefers 
other forms of investment,” you can say, 
“Yes, you can get higher interest on 
your money, and if you could be sure 
that you would live to see your son 
through college I wouldn’t try to talk 
to you. But you have no guarantee that 
you will be alive fifteen years from now. 
My plan simply guarantees to your son, 


- “ 





Dr. John A. Stevenson 


right now, exactly what you would do 
for him if alive and able to look after 
his material welfare.” 


Real Reasons 


As far as we are concerned, it is un- 
necessary to devote much thought to 
this type of objection. If a man is not 
able to pass the physical examination, if 
he can’t pay for the insurance he needs, 
it would obviously be a waste of time 
for the salesman to push the question 
further. 


Methods of Meeting Objections 


Your manner of meeting an objection 
will depend largely on the personality of 
the prospect and on your own personal- 
ity. There are certain general methods, 
however, which are sales-assisting rather 
than sales-resisting. 


The Direct Return 


This method is ‘sometimes called the 
“boomerang method” because the ob- 
jection of this prospect is given back in 
the form of a selling argument. Since 
this is true, the more objections you can 
answer in this way, the bigger will be 
the chances of a sale. 

If the prospect says, he is healthy and 
all his family long lived, that’s the reason 
you want to insure him—your company 
insures only good risks. If he “has prop- 
erty and doesn’t need insurance,” that’s 
the reason you wanted to talk to him— 
to show him what an excellent plan 
your company has provided for those 
who merely have to look out for them- 
selves. 


The “indirect return” method is a 
method by which you seem to agree with 
your opponent, but swing from this point 
of agreement into statements which de- 
stroy the force of the opposition. 


The Indirect Return 


If your prospect makes the objection, 
“l am carrying my insurance with such 
and such a company,” it would be poor 
salesmanship to say, “Well, that’s no 
reason why you can’t carry some in our 
company.” The chances of making a 
sale would be far greater if the sales- 
man replied, “That is an excellent com- 
pany, but there are certain features in 
my company’s policy to which I would 
like to call your attention.” 


The “Head-on Method” 
(“The Emphatic Denial”) 


You at once think, probably, that the 
use of this method is contrary to what 
has been said previously in connection 
with the “don’t argue” advice. The 
salesman’s own self-respect, however, and 
the good name of insurance as an in- 
stitution, demand even an occasional de- 
nial in response to unfounded criticism 
in the form of objections. The life in- 
surance salesman occasionally meets 
people who tae pride in trying to be- 
little his profession. Frequently insin- 
uations are made concerning the stabil- 
ity of insurance or the safety of the 
salesman’s company. Try to put the 
burden of proof on the prospect, but 
correct his impression. 


The “Passing-up Method” 

Many objections are offered by the 
prospect which he doesn’t expect an- 
swered. It is quite probable that he is 
groping for some objection on which he 
can base his case. He may raise four 
or five objections in quick succession 
without giving you time to answer any 
one. If such a situation arises, ascer- 
tain, if you can, what is at the bottom 
of all these symptoms and try to get at 
the real disease. In any case, however, 
it would be futile to answer all these ob- 
jections. To “pass them up” is the best 
way to meet them if you can do so with- 
out giving the prospect the impression 
that you are evading the issue. The 
larger number of them will never be 
referred to again. 


1. | Can't Afford It. 


“It is perfectly evident from your 
statement that 1 haven’t presented my 
service properly. You apparently are 
considering life insurance in a class with 
luxuries. I tried to show you that it 
belongs in a class of absolute necessities, 
the same as food, clothing, rent and 
medical services. If you find it difficult 
to set aside any of your earnings now 
(for insurance) wouldn’t your wife and 
children find it rather hard to do with- 
out all your earnings?” 


2. 1 Want To Pay My Present Debts 
lirst. 

“That is a splendid idea. I assume 
that you are planning to pay your oldest 
debts or obligations first. Surely the 
obligation to your family is the oldest 
one. Don’t you think it would be a 
good idea to let your present debts run 
a little while, if by so doing you could 
make sure that they would be paid when 
you died-rather than to force your wife 
to pay for them after you are gone?” 

3. J Have All the Insurance 1 Want. 

“Have you as large an estate as you 
want? Taking additional life insurance 
simply means creating a larger estate.” 
4. I Have All the Insurance I Need. 

“Are you absolutely certain that you 


have enough insurance to supply the 
basic needs of your family? Will your 
estate yield a living income without hav- 
ing the principal used?” 


5. I Am Single and Do Not Need It. 
(or,) | Have No One Dependent 
Upon Me. 


“My dear Mr. Brown, it is not a ques- 
tion of whether you have any one de- 
pendent on you or not. The question is 
who are you dependent upon? (Many 
a young man has offered this objection 
to life insurance only later to be found 
disabled and compelled to use the sav- 
ings of his old mother or father and, in 
some cases, to be a ward of the State.)” 


6. I Am Not Ready Now, I Will Take It 
Later. 


“Your family’s needs for insurance are 
just as great from now until the day 
you decide to take it as they are after 
that time.” 


7. | Will Think It Over. 

“Do you know what may happen while 
you are thinking it over? There is a 
dark line” (here take a soft lead pencil 
and draw a heavy line on a piece of 
paper) “in the life of every man, that 
is bound to come sooner or later—the 
line of uninsurability” (here shade one 
side of the line heavily), “and once a 
man has passed over that line all the 
money in the world cannot buy insur- 
ance for him. Can you afford to take 
a chance like that?” 


8 J Want to Talk It Over With My 
Wife. 

“Availing yourself of life insurance for 
the protection of your wife is a manly, 
unselfish act. Do you want to spoil the 
full value of that act by asking your wife 
if she would like to have you do an un- 
selfish thing for her?” 


9. I Can Invest My Money To Better Ad 
vantage. 


“Good, safe investments will yield any- 
where between five and six per cent. 
If you are making any more than that 
on your capital, it represents your ad- 
ditional earning capacity. Wouldn't it 
be a matter of good business to insure 
that additional value? You certainly 
would purchase more fire insurance to 
cover any additional value represented 
in building or equipment.” 


10. My Wife Objects to Insurance. 


“Your wife, no doubt, objects to in- 
surance because she does not thorough- 
ly understand sit. She probably feels 
that it is a sacrifice on your part for 
her. Again, she probably has not felt 
any real need for insurance because 
you have amply provided for her. If 
you were gone she would feel and see the 
need for insurance but it would be too 
late to remedy. 

“There is an old slogan, Mr. Pros- 
pect, that I think is very effective as an 
answer to your objection, ‘While wives 
may object to life insurance, remember 
that you are not buying it for your wife 
but for your widow.’” 


11. My Children Can Support Them 
selves. I Had to Hustle, and Why 
Shouldn't They? 


“Perhaps they will be able to make 
their own way in the world and reach 
the point of success that you have 
reached. Still, haven’t conditions changed 
considerably since you started out for 
vourself? This is the day of the trained 
man and woman—the specialist—and it 
won't be so easy for them to succeed 


(Continued on page 79) 
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CONTROLLABLE POLICIES 
Reserving Right to Change Beneficiary 
Without Consent of Same 


By Chandler Bullcck, Vice-President and General Counsel of 


How many policyholders reserve the 
right to change the beneficiary without 
the consent of the same—and how many 
do not? | have had examined in my 


company the applications and title papers 


of exactly one thousand applications 


which were filed during a recent month. 
obviously the run of 
, and these 
title 
present 
Of these 1,000 


This 1s current 


business one thousand oppli- 


cations and 


papers doubtlessly will 


vive the running average, 


applications, 32 were 
for business exclude 
these from consideration. In the other 
968 applications, the right is reserved in 
The insured denied himself the right 
in 54. In two, the insured denied him- 
self the right to change the primary 
beneficiary, but reserved the right to 
change the contingent beneficiaries who 
were minors. 

In brief, this examination shows that, 
excluding business insurance, out of 1,- 
WO policies recently issued, the percent- 


insurance, sO we 


age of policies with no right reserved 
6%; with the right reserved, 94%. 
lhirty years ago it is quite probable that 


the reverse would have been true, These 
show the drift away from the 
old customs. 


ligure 


You are cordially invited to inspect the new 


Entitled “To all the Incidents of Own- 
ership” 
The more some of us observe the 
practical working of life insurance, the 
more we are satisfied of the general 
desirability of the reserved right to 
change the beneficiary. Or, I will put 
it more broadly another way: he, she, 
or it, (for it may be a business con 
cern) who pays the premiums, who 
really owns the policy, should have the 
reserved right with complete control over 
the policy and full freedom of trans 
fer--should have all the incidents of 
ownership. I doubt if many home of- 
fices now differ on that point, whatever 
may have been the view of the past. 
There are a few exceptions. Where 
the policyholder desires to make a gift 
of life insurance on his life to some char- 
itable or philanthropic institution, and 
to deduct the premiums from his income 
tax return as a charitable gift, then, to 
legalize such deduction, under the Fed- 
eral ruling he must make such a benefi- 
clary irrevocable. Of course, also it 1s 
rather essential in business insurance that 
the concern be the irrevocable 
clary or the absolute assignee. 


benefi- 
Sut the 
very reason for that is because the busi- 
iness concern usually owns the policy 
The same is 
forms of life insurance 


and pays the premiums. 
true with othe 


the State Mutual Life 


where the insured is nothing more than 
the life insured and some party other 
than the insured, owns the insurance 
and pays the premiums. 

This brings us back to the query as to 
why did fifty-six out of a thousand new 
policyholders—who are themselves pay- 
ing the premiums on their policies-——deny 
themselves in the application the right 
to change the beneficiary. What was in 
their minds? Or in the minds of the 
agents who advised them? 1 mention the 
agents on this point for this reason, Too 
often, policyholders who have been tied 
up by the denial of the right to change 
the beneficiary, blame this tie-up on the 
agent’s advice, 

Some applicants and some agents, I 
fear, overstress the effect of the insured’s 
possible bankruptcy. Fear of bank- 
ruptcy, more than anything else, leads 
to the denial of the right to change the 
beneficiary. Let us briefly analyze this 
fear and see if it is really justified. 

Insured’s Possible Bankruptcy 

For the sake of concrete illustration, 
let me be the applicant. I am a little 
insecure in my finances, yet I feel I can 
pay for a $5,000 policy to protect my 
wife. If the threat of bankruptcy is 
genuine, then bankruptcy must be near- 
cr than two years away. We must al- 
ways remember that under the Federal 


Bankruptcy Act all that is available to 
the trustee in bankruptcy, the represen 
tative of the creditors, is the net cash 
value due at the time of the petition in 


bankruptey—nothing more. Also, we 
must remember that if that then net 
cash value is tendered to the trustee, 


he must release all claim in the policy. 
(here is a specific provision to that ef 
ject in the Bankruptcy Act). 

Now; no surrender value whatever at 
taches to most companies’ policies until 
the end of the second year. In brief, | 
can name my wife as revocable benefi- 
ciary, and yet if I go into bankruptcy 
at any time within two years from the 
date of the application, the trustee has 
no claim whatever on the policy—be- 
cause there is no cash value to it. And 
it makes no difference, as we know, if J 
die the next day after my petition is 
filed, and the entire face of the policy 
then becomes due—none of it is avail- 
able to creditors, if there was no actual 
cash value due on the date of my peti- 
tion. 

Ah! but somebody says I may not go 
into bankruptcy for several years after 
my policy is issued--when there may be 
a surrender value on the date of my 
petition in bankruptcy. Well, what of 
that? 

Plenty of Warnings of Bankruptcy 

Let us analyze that situation. Bank- 
ruptcy is not a matter of sudden growth; 
it is not the twinkling-of-an-eye matter 
as death may be. It is a slow develop- 
ment; 1 am sliding down hill certainly 
months, sometimes a year or a year and 
a half, before I actually slip into the 
bankruptey courts. During that  slip- 
ping period, as my creditors press me, I 
seck to satisfy the most urgent ones and 
[ obtain money on every asset that | 
have. If I have an insurance policy 
with a loan value, I borrow on it. I 
keep borrowing on it to its full value. 
It is only natural that I should do so. 
very policyholder in a pressing finan- 
cial situation does borrow. 

What is the result? I keep my policy 
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borrowed on to the limit, with the ob- 
vious result that there is no surrender 
value left beyond an infinitesimal equity. 
In brief, the situation in regard to the 
policyholder, who is slipping downhill 
towards bankruptcy, is this: when the 
final legal act of bankruptcy comes, the 
surrender value of his policy is e xhausted 
by loans and there is nothing left to 
which his creditors can lay claim. 

The experience of most companies has 
shown the above statements to be true 
in fact. Of the thousands of policies 
surrendered in my company in the last 
ten > it is only an infinitesimal frac- 
tion of 1% of all that has been surren- 
dered to a trustee or receiver in bank- 
ruptcy. In brief, the objection that a 
wife may lose a ‘policy to the insured’s 
creditors if she is only a revocable bene- 
ficiary, rests largely on theory and not 
on experience. 

Exceptions 

I am not arguing against ever naming 
an irrevocable beneficiary for individual 
insurance. There may be times when 
a policyholder senses ultimate financial 
disaster after his insurance has built up 
a value. If he can resist the temptation 
to borrow, let him at that time make his 
wile his irrevocable beneficiary or an 
assignee. He is a very dull policyholder 
who cannot then arrange this properly 
and legally, in due time to save the pol- 
icy. What I am arguing against is the 
general inadvisability at the very incep- 
tion of the policy—in the application it- 
self—of deliberately taking in another 
vested owner in the policy. 

Jesides the bugaboo of 
what other reasons are there against 
reserving the right to change to the 
ewner of the policy? I can think of 
none except that the insured may fear 
himself and his own restraint, and may 
really need his wife’s partnership in the 
policy contract and in all his other as- 
sets. There are, of course, such cases. 

A Double Denial 

Yet, if the owner of a policy denies 
himself the right to transfer the bene- 
ficial interest, he also denies to himself 
complete liberty to do as he chooses with 
his own valuable asset, his policy. He 
tarries, and then come the children 
from time to time, some money-earning 
boys, some more dependent girls. He 
cannot read the future. To. properly 
meet the constantly changing family 
conditions he absolutely needs from time 
to time to change the methods of dis- 
tribution of his insurance. Why should 
he not in the first instance make his 
own contract so that he may change its 
payments without someone else’s signa- 
ture and agreement? An_ irrevocable 
beneficiary, or part owner, may or may 
not be willing—or may be away, or sick, 
sometimes insane. But even if he or she 
is obliging and well, there needs must be 
the consultation and the required signa- 
ture to the required release. All this 
means time and delay—and the delay 
iiay be fatal to a just distribution of the 
insurance to meet a sudden shift in cir- 
cumstances, 


bankruptcy, 


We decry the misfortune of divorce. 
But the tendency-to divorce is increas- 
ing. We have seen policy after policy 


held up, useless, tied up between a di- 


voreed man and: woman as the unfortu- 
nate result of an irrevocable beneficiary, 
so designated in the old honeymoon 
days. We have more cases of divorce 
than of bankruptcy. 

A policy owner’s business affairs often 
alter, We condemn placing any lien on 
life insurance, but the owner may need 
to use his policy as security with a bank 
or the insuring company for a loan 
cuickly made. Why deliberately place 
an invitation to delay in his insurance 
contract ¢ 
A Wise Tendency 

rhe growing tendency to reserve to 
the owner of a policy the right to change 
the beneficial interest is the 


wise one. 
let the policy of insurance be protec- 
tion; yes, let us never take from it the 


cloak of protection for dependents. But 
that protection can be just as well se- 
cured by a reservation to the 


, owner 
alone of the right to name his benefi- 
Claries—as by a denial to him of that 


_the hands of 


right. Indeed, as we have attempted to 
point out, ultimately better protection 
to meet the ever changing family condi- 
tions can probably be more surely and 
more quickly obtained, if the policy is 
an easily controllable contract in his 
hands alone. 


Not only is the best life insurance pol- 
icy a protection for dependents, but it 
also can, and should, be a good invest- 
ment—a pliable, transferrable asset in 
the one who pays for it. 
It can be better used for a wider variety 
of protection under such conditions; that 
is the point. He who pays the freight 
needs the right to deliver the goods as 
he chooses from time to time. A policy- 
holder does not always realize this him- 
self at the inception of his insurance 
contract. He usually does later, how- 
ever, after he has carried the policy for 
some time. Then he frets and is not 
content without such right. 

Therefore, do not let an applicant for 
individual or family insurance who pays 
his own premiums, without the best of 
reasons—better than are often given— 
deny himself the right to change the 
beneficial interest. Home offic experi- 
ence generally shows this course gives 
the most ultimate satisfaction to the 
owners of life insurance policies. And 
a satisfied policyowner makes a more 
persistent policyowner. 


A Sacred Calling 
By Mrs. William Hendrie Shelly, Oak Lane, Philadelphia, 
Wife of Provident Mutual Agent 


This is a practical world and one must 
look at life from this viewpoint, so I 
will say one reason for me to be glad is 
that the 
yield 


insurance business is 
that 
do good to others, and to 
enough to make 


from 


sure to 


returns enable one to live 
comfortably, 
save 


free 


one’s later years 
money worries—that is, if 
one’s husband works a reasonable num- 
ber of hours every day, is of genial tem- 
perament, can meet men with ease and 
and considers not only his 
own advantage but that of the insurance 
applicant. 


persuasion, 


Perhaps the 
to be 
that 
(for in this day of keen competition and 
specialization it itself 


strongest reason for me 
glad in my husband’s business is 
I feel it to be a noble profession 
resolves into a 
profession). 

Any life work that has for 
the betterment of the 
little 


its object 
condition of 


widows and children and relieves 


old age from the humilitation of relying 


upon others, is, to my mind, a sacred 
calling, and like all work performed with 
high aims and altruistic ends in view, is 
sure to be not only a blessing to others, 
but a joy and comfort when 


working Gays are over. 


reflex of 
active, 


Mrs. Tenchu $ Views 
(Continued from page 53) 

done. When you see your neighbor and 
friend left with three 
she would not have a cent in this world 
had it not been for the perseverance on 
the part of your husband you are proud 
of the work he 

I like to think of my husband belong- 
ing to that great army of men who, fig- 
uratively build up a wall of 
protection the 
making 


babies and know 


is doing. 


speaking, 


defense and around 


widows and orphans, thereby 


them the 
life. / 


possible for better things of 











John 3771 








It takes two to complete a forward pass. 


We will be on our toes to catch any 


business you pass our way— 


GRAHAM C. WELLS AGENCY 


Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Federal Reserve Bank Bldg. 


33 Liberty St. 
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Bostonians P 


general agent for the life 
operating in Bos 


Phe average 


urance COMMpanies 


ton carries $107,147 worth of life insur 
ance on his own lite. The average agent 
Carrie $16,843. These figures are the 
result of over twenty interviews with 
general agents and agents They are 
figures which be believe are represen 
tative, for big producers and little pro 
ducers alike were seen; young men and 
those who are not so young were asked 


the question they so frequently ask their 
- “How much life insurance do 
you carry?” And that question was 
answered for us by 179 and 17 
general agents 

Although we were almost thrown out 
of one effice; although we were disap 
pots d at not seeing some of out friends 
vacation; although others 
with the. figures and no 
it was an interest 


prospects 


agents 


who are on 
dismissed us 
comment whatsoever ; 
iy job 
“I’m ashamed to tell you,” said one 
agent whom we met on the street. We 
pleaded our cause. ‘The answer was that 
he carried $10,000 life insurance but that 
he figured his wife would get a_ like 
amount from his renewals. “And if I 
vet killed, she'll be wealthy,” said he, 
“for -Learry a good line of accident in 
urance.” 


Wanted To Know About the Other 


Fellow 


“That's my business,” curtly replied 
one general agent. When we asked him 
how much his agents carried he replied 

imilar vein, “That's their business.” 
general agent was very in 
so it seemed, what the 
other fellow was carrying. In fact all 
the agents curious to ascertain 
the size of the policies of Tom, Dick and 
Harry But we had promised not to 
tell Furthermore, as we informed 
inquisitive gentleman, we do not talk in 
our sleep, so he'll have to ask his own 
questions. 

It is odd that the life insurance men 
should object to having a question put 
frankly up to them which is the identical 
question they frequently ask their pros- 
pects. Yet some of them did. One gen- 
eral agent told us frankly how much in- 
surance he himself carried and then 
spent ten minutes urging us, and ten 
minutes more telling us why he urged 
us, not to “peddle” the information he 
had just given us. 

A sweet young thing of the opposite 
sex informed us, her employer was out, 
but that she would be glad to help us. 
We told her we were afraid she couldn't 
She insisted. She was very nice about it, 
So we told her that all we wanted 
to know was how much life insurance 
her employer carried and how much each 
of the agents carried. She was quite 
overcome. Suddenly she became inspired. 
“Well, I'll tell you just what to do. Write 
the president of the company telling 
him what you have told me. He will 
write our Mr. Blank. Then if you drop 
back in say two weeks, and if it is all 
right to give you the information, why 
I guess you can get it.” 


ina 
This same 
terested to know, 


seemed 


one 


too. 


Secretary Is Surprised 


We thanked her and moved on. As 
luck would have it we encountered an 
other fair lady. This one, however, had 
been instructed by the general agent to 
give us anything we wanted. She went 
to a little file and her remarks were 
about as follows: “Well, he only carries 
$10,000; now you'd think he’d have more 
than that. And this fellow’s a cripple 
ind couldn’t get any life insurance any- 
Do you have to count him? Yes, 
—Gee, | knew he 
much. 


| uppOse so 


never 


Well, you never can 


By Arthur D. Grose 


tell.” And so it went. But we got the 
figure 

Next we came upon an energetic 
young man who informed us that he 


wouldn't tell anyone to be an agent for 
his company if they had not purchased 
some life insurance before they tried 
selling it. “I took out all I could and 
had $25,000 when I entered the business. 
One day I saw a prospect who said to 
me, ‘How much life insurance do you 
carry yourself?’ | told him I had $25,000, 
but hoped to get more. ‘You win,’ 
said he and told me that his usual way 
of dismissing the flock of life underwrit- 
ers who called on him was to ask them 
how much insurance they carried. And 
up until now they’ve all had less than I 
have so [ say, I carry more than you do 


Boston 


business 
yourself, 


and evidently believe in 
more than you 
(good morning!” 

And the speaker went on to say that 
he had sold that man in the neighbor- 
hood of $75,000 since then. Needless to 
add the gencral agent in question car- 
ries more than $25,000 now. His plan is 
to take out more life insurance with his 


your 
believe in it 


renewals and live on his new business. 
And he hasn’t been in the game very 
long at that. 

The Agents 


But before we go any further perhaps 
you would like to know what the individ- 
ual figures were. We can’t tell you all 
of them. Suffice it to say that we found 
several young agents who carry $3,000. 
We found one case where an insurable 


racice What They Preach 


agent carried only $1,000. Looking on 
the brighter side of the picture, we 
found several agents who carry $100,000, 
also several fifties. Then there is an 
agent in Boston who carries $215,000, but 
more of him later. 

As for the general agents, they all 
have at least $25,000 and we found one 
with a quarter of a million. In several 
general agencies partnership or business 
insurance is carried and the amount of 
coverage is added to from time to time 
in proportion to the amount of business 
done. 

“That’s a good idea. Glad you brought 
it to my attention. I’ve always wanted 
to know how much the boys carried but 
never quite had the nerve to ask them,” 

(Continued on page 75) 








Follow the Line of 
Least Resistance 


Let us help you. 


Be an underwriter of life insurance 
and, incidentally only, an undertaker 
of death insurance. 

See our GUARANTEED INCOME 
BONDS—As sure 


as you live. 


Special attention given to Brokerage 
and Overwriting business. 


Frederick A. Wallis Co. 
New York Department 
233 Broadway 


We are also providing daily “Leads.” 


as you live as long 


New York 
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System As a Money Maker 


By Gertrude V. Cope 
Walter V. Davidson Corporation 


Gertrude V. Cope ts a graduate of the sideration of the forces at work in the 
University of Michigan where she spe- Life Insurance field it behooves him, if 
cialized im business administration and he would avoid the fate the unscientific 
also took the course relating to insurance. farmer has been meeting, to constantly im- 
She had twelve years’ experience with prove his methods and adopt the most 
three companies in quite a variety of de- modern equipment that has been tested 
partments. They were the American Life and found good. To use a one-horse 
of Detroit; Occidental Life of Los An- plow when tractors are on the market is 
geles, where she was assistant actuary; fatal so far as progress in one’s income 
and Phoenix Mutual, where she was man-_ js concerned. Let it not be said of any 
ager of the Sales Research Department. Life Underwriter in the years to come 
a ger with the se ome Mutual in- that he is “out of luck.” 
cluded aiding in the development of a 
scientific pre: of selecting prado Lean and Fat Income Years : 
preparation of branch manager’s manual, The accompanying ratio chart, entitled 
a study of the buyer of life insurance, an “Per Capita Amount of New Life Insur- 
investigation of the methods of life under- ance Issued Annually,” shows the lean and 
writers who produce from $250,000 up, fat years in Life Insurance salesmen’s in- 
development of sales administrative facts, ©omes from 1860 up to the last available 
market analysis, etc. On May 15, 1925, data on sales. The high points in the 
she became a staff member of the Walter Curve seem to follow periods of disaster 
V. Davidson Corporation, management and the low levels are reached when peo- 
counsel, New York. ple have forgotten the effects of wars, 
panics and epidemics. After the Civil War 
death had dramatized and advertised the 

Some one has recently said that the benefits of life insurance there was a great 
farmers of this country did not need to increase in the sales of life insurance. In 
go into politics to improve their financial comparison to the amount sold in the few 
conditions, but instead they needed to adopt preceding years, it was proportionately the 
better methods of farming and improved greatest increase known in the entire his- 
ways of marketing farm products. While tory of life insurance in this country. Not Gertrude V. Cope 
the Life Underwriter has not been “hard even the great rate of increase following 
hit” as has the average farmer in the the last war compared with it. People are ties, and while the total sales never 
last few years, but on the other hand prone to forget and so after a few years reached the low level preceding the Civil 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































has prospered for the most part, in con- life insurance was sold in smaller quanti- War, it became increasingly more difficult 
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Per capita amount of new life insurance issued annually between 1860 and 1923. 








Mervin L. Lane’s 
Colyum 


This story begins on a day in June. 
And, if 1 may be so inquisitive, 
what is so raw as a day in June? 
| had just asked that genial Beau 
Brummel, the editor of the Eastern 
Underwriter, what he thought of 
my running an insurance column 
of humor. His answer was as 
sweet as. strawberries in mid- 
winter. “But, if you did run a 
column,” he continued, “what 
would you write about?” 

* ¢ 6 
I do not just recall what my 
answer was at the time. But, any- 
way, here it is. 

s-@ = 
A real life insurance salesman 
learns to fit his prospect as a tailor 
fits his customer; the examining 
physician is, most likely, the 
cutter; but if he makes an error, 
the underwriter has the fit. 

o-9-s 
You can tell what kind of wheels 
a man has in his head by the 
“spokes” that come out of his 
mouth. 

i 
A young fellow I know is such a 
rabid life underwriter that the 
other day, during a heated argu- 
ment with a_ fellow-worker, he 
closed the “debate” with: “You 
Ordinary-|.ow-Life.” 

* * * 
The latest (profile) picture of New 
York’s Mayor in a bathing suit 
would suggest that the matter 
should be taken up with the Cor- 
poration Counsel. 

x ok 
We are what we are today because 
we were what we were yesterday. 
And we will be what we will be in 
years to come, because we are 
what we are today. 

on +8 
Someone once said, “A good deed 
is never lost.” To which one might 
add, “If you keep it in a safe 
deposit box.” 

x ok * 
Now to get down to _ business. 
This is all introductory to The Big 
Idea. Namely, that I am trying to 
do my share towards building up 
the spirit of fellowship in the life 
insurance fraternity. And so, I 
not only welcome any Equitable 
representative, but any Life Under- 
writer, particularly members of 
our local association, to use the 
facilities of my office any time a 
little help is needed. Every mem- 
ber of my Agency has this same 
spirit, and you will always find 
someone present who will be 
ready, willing and able to assist 
you. The address is 1140 Broad- 
way,.corner 26th Street, telephones 
Caledonia 2905 to 2910. 

se -9 
Therefore, think of me always, as 
operating a modern Service Sta- 
tion for attending to your Life 


Tnsurance wants. 
xk * Ok 


My “garage” motto is “DRIVE 
oie MERVIN L. LANE. 


, 
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to sell. The next great peak in life insur- 
ance sales was after the influenza epidemic 
if 1889 and 1890, and then a fall in sales 
followed until the panic of 1903 was re- 
sponsible for another increase. The great 
rise in Life Insurance Sales following the 
last war is the last of these heights. 

As the Chart shows, the trend of new 
life insurance per capita is on the whole 
upward and yet it also points out the in- 
variable reaction that the crests are fol 
lowed by depressions. At the present 
time we are on the top of the wave, the 
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years of 1923 and 1924 exceeding in total 
sales even the preceding banner year of 
1920. Even so, think of the market, Mr. 
Salesman, with an average of $80.00 life 
insurance per capita sold in each of these 
banner years. In view of the fact that 
history usually repeats itself, how long 
will these so-called properous years con- 
tinue? 


The Forces at Work 


The forces at work are pulling in both 
upward and downward directions. Peo 
ple are still human and prone to forget 
and: no doubt in time the stimulus of war 
risk insurance and the advertising of the 
war an influenza will not work as forci- 
bly for the life underwriter as they have 
been working in the last few years. There 
are, however, other forces which tend to 
increase the sale of Life Insurance. Never 
before has so much been written about 
life insurance as in the current periodicals 
and newspapers of the country. This fact 
together with the advertising effort of 
several companies are keeping before the 
American public the benefits of life in- 
surance. Some of the more progressive 
companies are studying the market and 
life insurance needs, and are issuing new 
and attractive contracts and services to 
meet these specific needs. Professor Well- 
man said at the New England Advertis- 
ing Conference that it is not especially 
profitable to go into the manufacture of 
hairpins when bobbed hair is the vogue 
and it is equally true that life insurance 
will prosper by keeping abreast of the 
market demand. One of the most promis- 
ing forces of prevention of the downward 
wing of sales is one that is just loom- 
ing on the horizon—the tendency of cer- 
tain progressive companies to abandon the 
old hide bound policy of saying that the 
methods of marketing Life Insurance must 
be utterly different from the selling of 
every other thing that is being sold, and 
instead are adopting tested practises of 
modern selling and merchandising. An- 
ther great force in the right direction is 


effort 


t of life underwriters the coun- 


try over to render a more competent serv- 
ice to the insuring public and to elimi- 
nate the practises of rebating, twisting, 
the one policy agent, etc. 


The Producers Who Will Hold Their 


Own 


This era of life insurance prosperity 
has attracted into the life insurance field 
competent men from other industries, 
which s#uation has tended to increase 
sales but has also challenged every life 
underwriter to improve his methods. 
forces are at work to pull the curve down 
and regardless of the forces that tend to 
pull in the opposite direction it is likely, if 
history can be used as a basis of prophecy, 
that it is only the salesman who by his 
own system of work prepares himself to 
render life insurance service of the highest 
type and employs the best methods avail- 
able of reaching and selling his prospects 
will hold his own and see his income in- 
crease in the next decade. For the man 
who uses the tractor instead of the one- 
horse plow, there is prosperity, and for 
the man who refuses progressive methods 
there is hardship, if not extinction. 

What does a life insurance salesman 
need in the way of modern equipment? 
Perhaps the best way to find out is to 
determine on what things his success 
hinges. The success of the life insurance 
salesman depends largely on the clientele 
he can develop. His is an individual serv- 
ice as is that of the physician, the dentist, 
and the lawyer. He can’t speed up his 
income by delegating to some one else his 
contact with the public as a business ex- 
ecutive in some lines of work can do, and 
so he must find a way of rendering more 
insurance service to more people or in 
some instances to people of more wealth. 
The life underwriter who makes a satis- 
factory income by selling to the latter 
group a few large policies is a “rare 
bird,” and, although we read a great deal 
about him because he gets in the limelight, 
he makes up such an infinitesimal part of 
the 200,000 men who are selling life in- 
surance that we can forget him for the 
present. Most of the life insurance men in 
this country who write a quarter million 
or more a year accomplish the result by 
making a good many sales. 


Concentration Points 


A salesman’s business consists of anum- 
ber of things, but there are two essentials 
on which a salesman should concentrate, 
if he would build up a large clientele, and 
these are: 1, recruiting prospects, and, 2, 
interviewing and selling them. The third 
part of any executive’s job, administra- 
tion, may be well done or poorly done and 
may require very little time or much time, 
depending on the system he employs, but 
the degree of success of the whole job de- 
pends on the system. The right system 
converts effort and ability into production. 
An executive may have any amount of 
ability, but unless it is directed it is futile 
so far as accomplishment is concerned. 
Niagara Falls was just as powerful a cen- 
tury ago as today, but only the adaptation 
of system made it possible for us to utilize 
its power to light cities. The system is 
not the substitute for Niagara, any more 
than the system for a salesman is a sub- 
stitute for the “divine spark” of. selling, 
but in both cases the system directs the 
energies so that the result is more power- 
ful. 

Just to get a picture of the efforts of a 
salesman that need to be converted into 
action, suppose we take a photograph of 
one year’s selling effort. As the accom- 
panying chart shows, the salesman’s ef- 
forts in recruiting prospects and in inter- 
viewing and selling them are directed 
toward the wage-earning and income-re- 
ceiving insurables, and on the effectiveness 
of the prospecting depends the number 
which come forth as prospects, those whom 
a salesman has a chance to sell. The ef- 
fectiveness of his selling efforts deter- 
mines the number who become his buy- 
ers, and his first commissions. His fol- 
low-up or constant selling effort deter- 
mines the number who rebuy and_ the 


number who pay their premiums annually, 
which is the source of renewal income. 
(Continued on page 87) 
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— The Program Hts vse ana Possibilities 


lues && Myrick (Mutual Life) are one 
of the most important general agencies im 
New York City and have had great suc- 
cess with the use of their Programs. The 
reasons for their emphasis on Program 
are sketched in this article and a very brief 
outline of the programs is given. Ives & 
Myrick inform THe Eastern UNDER- 
writer that they will be pleased to send a 
copy of their present Program sheet to 
any reader of The Gold Book who for- 
wards them the request. 

It has been said that the “Program” 
is an effective means of finding a pros- 
pect’s weak points, but it often does a 
better job than that: it brings out his 
fine points. Every man of responsibility 
has aims and ideals. In one way or an- 
other these have usually assumed some 
definite shape in his mind, especially so 
when they have to do with the financial 
future of his family, his business and 
himself; but the means of attainment 
and the sources of accomplishment are 
less definite, in many cases quite vague. 
The relation between the cause and 
effect seldom stands out clearly in a 
true proportion. He dreams more about 
the effect than he knows about the cause. 
He wants to have his boy go to college, 
he wants to ease up in business when he 
gets old, he wants to establish a future 
fund for this purpose or an income for 
that. If he has been a man of high 
aspirations and accomplishment, he 
wants to feel that the structure that he 
has built—the fruit of his heart and 
mind-—-will live after him and do their 
work. 

Aside from its advantages from a sell 
ing or even an insurance standpoint, an 
estate and insurance program (which 
might be better termed a life purpose 
program), is a thing which every man, 
big or little, may well take into account ; 
in many cases it will be of great practi 
cal help. One of its most important 
functions is to furnish that sense of pro 
portion that is so essential in working 
out fundamental problems that have to 
do with the future. A man may have 
many things in mind which he wants to 
do and several which he knows he must 
do, but--how do these look when they 
all stand up together? It’s a surprising 
picture, sometimes a discouraging one, 
but to a man of courage, always an in- 
teresting one, suggesting something 
worth tackling. After the things pur- 
posed are arranged in their perspective 
comes the consideration of the ways and 
means—the inventory or review of the 
sources—-the surest, the most reason 
able, the least expensive way of carrying 
them out. Thus the program clarifies 
his problems and opens up ways of solu- 
tion. It is a kind of landscape of all 
the premises which he has usually 
viewed only piece by piece. For men of 
small or moderate means the program 
uncovers vital needs which ought to be 
obvious to almost anyone, but are not; 
and men of large property often have 
an inadequate idea of the sources and 
effect of shrinkage In one case not 
long ago, in which a very large amount 
Was written, a listing of these in a short, 
tentative program played an important 
part. 

Advantages of Program 

lor the agent, the program is a frame- 
work from which he develops his selling 
details. It is riot a sales plan or a sell- 
ing talk, but the basis from which they 
are all made. It helps him gain a fa- 
vorable attention sooner and_ ultimate 
action more often. It helps him to select 
quickly a point of approach and to fol- 
low, if necessary, with other points in a 
logical order. Some agents readily arouse 
interest by opening with the “Disability” 
or “Reserved Fund 


Income” features 


(which happen to be items No. 10 and 
No. 11 in our present program sheet), 
working back, if need be, to the other 
Insurance needs through them. 


By Ives & Myrick 


lor instance, the interview may start 
in this way, and usually some kind of 
an audience is obtained: “I am prepar- 
ing an income -program for your con- 
sideration. Before it can be completed, 
there is one item that I should like to 
ask you about, a provision that has been 
made with your company (employer), 
(partner), as the case may be, or with 
some bank or trust company which guar- 
antees to continue your business income 
(or profit) in whole or in part if you are 
wholly prevented—permanently disabled 
—from continuing active business. Now 
this item is only incidental in the service 
that I shall offer you. But before I 
go into the rest, I would like to know, 
not necessarily the amount, but whether 
or not any provision of this kind exists 
in your arrangements.” 

The agent finds, of course, that very 
few prospects have made any provision 
for this contingency other than that 


which the property or business will 
yield; and most men realize that this is 
usually inadequate and uncertain. 
an “insurance program” is but using 
common business principles re 
duced by experience to a concrete and 
practical platform, yet comprehensive 
enough to put the agent in a position 
to render a quality of service which 
every client is entitled to. 
The Association of Ideas 

In all successful selling an important 
factor is “the association of ideas.” The 
program groups related premises. It 
helps the mind work more quickly and 
logically and to avoid waste processes. 
If the agent 


Using 


sense 


knows his program thor 
oughly he is in a stronger position to 
dominate the other man’s mind, though 
the printed program may not be shown 
at all during the sale. 

Broadly speaking, there are three ways 
of using the program: 


61 

1—By Mental Visualization (in whole 
or in part). 

2 By Graphic Visualization (in whole 
or in part). 

3—By a combination of both (in whole 


or in part). 

This sounds more technical or involved 
than it is. A little practice will make 
this evident. The right use of the pro 
gram will give the agent’s selling muscles 
more hitting power and his clients the 
advice that they need. 

Admit Truth But Delay Action 

It is not difficult to get most men to 
admit that the program deductions are 
true. It is more difficult to get 
In_ this connection let us emphasize a 
point (outlined in previous articles). If 
the adequate amount of insurance 
(which the program will show) is on the 
accumulated plan, the insured will re 
ceive in cash the face of his policy even 
under the ordinary life; (every agent 
should understand thoroughly the pro 
visions in the contract producing. this 
result and the conditions and periods in 
which this maturity may occur.) 
when a man builds for his family, he 
builds for himself. When he realizes 
this he usually begins to show interest 
and when he knows that under this same 
life policy a monthly income for life will 
be paid to him if he is permanently and 


action. 


Thus 
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totally disabled he begins to think he 
can afford to do something—that he can 
do his duty by his family and himself— 
and do it better in new insurance than 
in a new car. The above illustrates the 
use of items Nos. 10 and 11 in the close 
rather than in the opening as shown in 
a previous paragraph. 

The form of printed program may 
differ in detail.. The one we generally 
use at present—the result of some years 
of experience and experiment along these 
lines—is in as concise a form as is pos- 
sible, yet including the essentials, the 
items of which are grouped under three 
general sub-divisions: Items Nos. 1 to 
3, inclusive, constitute what is commonly 
called the “clean-up”—that is, the money 
that must be paid out before anything 
reaches the family. Items Nos. 4 to 1], 
inclusive, form the keystone of every 
man’s obligations—a definite platform 
which cannot be disregarded. Items 
Nos. 12 and 18, inclusive, are additional, 
but in many cases important provisions. 
In some instances it may be advisable 
to make a typewritten draft from the 
regular sheet, rearranging the items or 
enlarging upon them, particularly in 
cases where property depreciation, taxes, 
or business protection are of special im- 
portance, 

In our courses of agency instruction 
the agent is, of course, made conversant 
with the technique that has to do with 
the valuation of the various items, the 
data regarding the shrinkage of estates 
of various sizes, percentages and aver- 
ages obtained from probate records as 
to administration charges, legal claims, 
property depreciation, etc., together with 
calculations of taxes, etc., practical ways 
of determining income continuance, edu 
cational provisions, etc. Some of this 
data is printed in notes on the back of 
the program sheet and some furnished in 
separate riders. Other details and points 
of information are found in books, bulle- 
tins, etc., in our reference library. 

Occasionally an agent will mistake the 
program sheet for a thesis of an aca- 
demic lecture to be administered to his 
client—covering him with more informa- 
tion than insurance. Like other tools, 
the program, if used in the wrong way, 
may do more harm than good. 


Determining Amount of Needs 

It seems to us very important that the 
program be held as something more than 
a mere classification of needs. The 
agent should be in a position to help 
his prospect determine the amount of 
the need, measuring by authoritative 
data rather than by snap judgment, es- 
pecially in relation to income provisions, 
which in our program comprise the sec- 
ond group (notes Nos. 1, 2 and 3 outline 
practical ways of determining provision 
and measuring income continuance). 

We have found that the use of the 
program generates many _ effective 
presentations. It has been our experi- 
ence that the ineffectiveness of many 
agents, especially those new to the busi- 
ness, is caused by a confusion of the 
“fundamental” with the “secondary.” In 
our courses of instruction we sometimes 
take up the study of the program before 
that of the rate book and we're inclined 
to think with better results. 

\ comprehensive © program always 
offers some opportunity of going into an 
interesting solution for many of the 
prospect’s problems without bringing the 
subject of life insurance into the inter- 
view until it comes in by itself almost 
automatically and inevitably. We have 
tried in this article to keep the distinc- 
tion clear between the program idea and 
any particular exposition of it. There is 
no set form that is best for all cases. 
But any sheet to be useful must be at 
least clear to the agent and comprehen- 
sive in range. An agent who induces his 
client to make adequate provision for 
the children’s education hasn’t made his 
program very comprehensive if another 
agent comes along and shows the in- 
sured that the children will have to sup- 
port their mother while they are in col- 
lege. Whether the program sheet is used 
or not, and how it is used, must be a 
matter of judgment. The agent is 
warned against showing the sheet too 
cadily; he should always have it in his 


head—but not always in his hands. 


Bragg Story 
(Continued from page 45) 


the greater the measure of security in an, 


investment the less the rate of interest. 
The finest bonds in the market today pay 
5% or less. 

Beater—And, realizing that the money 
which is tied up in your business is sub- 
ject te normal business risks, you have 
been very prudent in putting a portion of 
your earnings beyond the hazard of loss. 
In other words, although you could make 
15% on this money in your business, you 
are willing to take 5% on it in order to be 
absolutely sure that your family will be 
taken care of even if you should be called 
away during a period of business emer- 
gency ? 

Eyve-—That’s right. 

Beater—And you think so much of this 
security for your family that you are 
willing to pay for it a premium of 10% 
per year of the total amount which you 
have set aside. 

Egg—I do not quite get you. 

Beater—I mean this: The money which 
you have set aside in bonds could be in 
vested in your business to earn 15% for 
you. On the contrary, the bonds only earn 
5% for you. You are really paying for 
security the difference between the 15% 
which your money could make in the busi- 
ness and the 5Yo which you are getting. 
In other words, the element of absolute 
security is worth 10% to you. 

Iegeg—You bet it is. 

Scater—And yet, in so far as the inter- 
ests of your family are concerned, you 
could get even a greater measure of secur- 
ity for an outlay of only 3Y%% a year. 
Chrough carrying an adequate amount of 
life insurance you could release for profit- 
able use in your business a large amount 
of the money which is now really an in 
vestment in your own peace of mind. 

Ege—-I never thought of that. 

Beater—-Of course not—because you 
have not had the time to become a life 
insurance expert. And—speaking of your 
business interests, another important ques- 
tion comes to my mind—have you so ar- 
ranged your present life insurance policies 
that they are absolutely beyond the claims 
of creditors ? 

Ek ge—Why, what do you mean? 

Beater—Simply this: Suppose, through 
no fault of your own, you should be 
thrown into bankruptcy—it happens to the 
best of men—and suppose that at the time 
you could get no new life insurance—you 
had already crossed the 24-hour twilight 
zone between insurability and un-insur- 
ability. Now suppose that the receiver in 
bankruptcy should surrender your policies 
to the insurance companies and seize the 
cash values for the benefit of your cred- 
itors—leaving your family absolutely un- 
protected by insurance and with no hope 
of immediate protection from you because 
your assets are in the hands of the receiver 

you can buy no more = insugance—how 
would you feel? 

Ege—Could a receiver in’ bankruptcy 
cancel my policies and seize the cash 
values? 

Beater—Certainly, unless you had_ put 
your policies beyond the claims of cred- 
itors. And, Mr. Egg, don’t you think you 
should give your immediate attention to 
such an important question ? 

Egg—Why... 

Beater—Surely you will. Now Mr. Egg, 
[ have just one minute of my ten left; 
let me present my proposition to you in a 
nut-shell. 

Your present life insurance is costing 
you money; you bought this insurance for 
definite purposes, centering in the welfare 
of your loved ones; you want the greatest 
measure of absolute protection for your 
loved ones that you can get out of your 
premium investment. You want to safe- 
guard this life insurance estate of yours 
against the possible claims of creditors; 
you want to hedge against shrinkage in the 
values of your other holdings; you want 
your business to carry on after your death. 
Your life insurance problem involves all 
these interesst which are so close to your 
heart. And it is a vital problem. Cer- 
tainly you would be willing to devote just 
as much time to an open-minded study of 
this probelm as you would ordinarily give 
to a Rotary Club luncheon, wouldn’t you? 
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Organizing a Small Territory 
By Marmaduke Corbyn 


General Agent, Central States Life, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


My experience in agency organizing 
has proven conclusively to me that a 
small territory well organized will bring 
better and more permanent results both 
to the agent and the agency manager. 

Quite obviously a small territory pro- 
ducing the same amount of business 
as a large one costs considerably less in 
time and in traveling expenses and this 
is, of Course, even more true in the case 
of the manager than in the case of the 
agent. Men working close together, if 
properly managed, can be tremendously 
helpful to each other, and the belief 
that they interfere with each other is all 
“humbug.” As a matter of fact this is 








Marmaduke Corbyn 


only an excuse made by poor agency 
managers, since where a_ territory is 
closely organized the company is kept 
continually before people in the section 
and they are more than half sold before 
they are approached. We all like to do 
business with people who are well 
known and successful and where an 
agency is closely organized it is, of 
course, well known and much talked 
about. 

I believe in the existence of an “in- 
surance boom” just as much as in a real 
estate boom. While it may come in a 
smaller degree, nevertheless in intensive 
agency development in a small territory 
it not only can be created but has been 
many times, to the profit of the man- 
agers and first of all, of course, to their 
men. 


Small Territory Not a Handicap 


You ask, “Do I find a small territory 
a handicap?” My answer is “Absolutely 
no!” If a manager cannot organize a 
small territory efficiently, what chance 
has he to make a large one productive. 
lhe trouble is that many men_ think 
that if they have a large territory under 
their control, appoint a few scattered 
agents and work with them occasionally, 
they have organized the territory; and 
when, as the result of this method, they 
do not send in as much business as is 
expected of them, they immediately 
think it is because their territory is not 
large enough, whereas a good manager 
can get business out of any territory. 
Every agency manager knows that the 
expenditure of time and money as 
against total commissions earned is the 
determining factor in the profitable de- 
velopment of any territory. Knowing 
this to be vital and fundamental, then 
reduction of wasted time and traveling 
Costs must mean a proportionate in- 
Crease in earnings; and the manager who 


spends less time and money traveling 
and more time and money in organizing 
must necessarily reduce the number of 
failures in his agency and increase the 
returns to himself, and to his men. 


How Do I Get Our Men? 


In most instances my men, and there 
are ninety-one in my agency, which is 
about eighteen months old, have been 
secured in the same way that I write my 
personal business, i. e., through canvass- 
ing or through men in the agency. | 
have found the suggestions of the lead- 
ing merchants and bankers of a com- 
munity very helpful, but I have used 
canvassing as one of the two principal 
methods of building up my agency. I 
firmly believe that after obtaining a few 
men of the right calibre the best re- 
sults are obtained by securing additional 
men through the efforts of the mem- 
bers of my organization. ‘The success 
of one man invariably attracts the atten- 
tion and interest of his friends and ac- 
quaintances. Commissions are never 
quoted to a prospective agent until after 
he has told us that he would like to join 
our organization. 

It is an admitted fact that an agency 
manager must constantly be on the look- 
out for men; if all his men, as well as 
himself, are promoting this work bigger 
results are obtained more promptly. 


How Do They Sell? 


The Illinois Life slogan “To Sell 
Policies, See People” answers a question 
better and more briefly than I can. 
However, I feel that the greatest weak 
ness of the average agent is in his un 
willingness to work hard continuously, 
coupled with a lack of knowledge as to 
how to work. 

‘Too many men, are being given a rate- 
book and the most meagre instruction 
and told to go to work. The candidate 
for any position in a commercial organ 
ization, whose compensation would com 
pare with a successful life underwriter, 
receives considerable training and_ in- 
struction. He is broken in by some one 
in his department and the instruction 
and supervision thereafter is continu 
out. The failure of many men in life in- 
surance work is due to the failure of 
the Company or. the manager to give 
necessary training. | am sure that an 
agency manager cannot over-estimate 
his responsibility for the success or fail- 
ure of his men. We so often say that 
this is an age of specialization and if 
this is true should not the prospect re- 
ceive intelligent advice from the agent? 
If he is not equipped to give this ad 
vice, will not the man who can outstrip 
him in his work? 


Sees Great Future Strides 


. am sure that the “bugbear’” of 
agency managers—the turnover — of 
agents—can be materially reduced by 
giving the agent some training, both 
theoretical and practical, and in each of 
the present seven divisions of my agency 
a school of instruction is conducted one 
evening each week. I always make it 
a point to be present at these meetings, 
though they may be presided over by 
the local agency organizers. Smoking is 
not permitted and the meeting is con 
ducted with all the rules as to conduct 
and order which prevail in college class 
rooms. In addition to this instruction 
each new man is given special attention 
and particular training by one of the 
older men in the agency. 

We are today in the first stages of the 
greatest development the life insurance 
business has ever known and I am sure 
that the statistics of the business for 
the last five years as compared with any 
previous period prove this beyond a 
doubt. The rewards which can be de- 
rived from the business by the agent 
and agency manager justify training and 
the returns will be in proportion to the 
education given. 
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I shall long remember a talk I had 
with Edward A. Woods about three 
years ago on the subject of training life 
insurance salesmen. I was deeply im- 
pressed by Mr. Woods’ enthusiasm for 
the cause of Education for Life Insur- 
ance Men and by his tireless efforts to 
raise the Service of Life Underwriting 
to a professional basis. The result of 
this conference was the organization, a 
few weeks later, of a joint commission 
of life men and Y. M. C. A. directors 
to study the educational needs of life 
insurance underwriters and to develop 
a plan of training to meet these needs. 
The United Y. M. C. A. Schools Stand- 
ard Course in Life Insurance Under- 
writing is the result of the work of this 
joint commission. 

The United Y. M. C. A. Schools edu- 
cational program which functions in 
practically all city Y. M. C. A.’s through- 
out the United States has offered a real 
opportunity for the splendid co-opera- 
tion that has been realized between the 
United Y. M. C. A. Schools and the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. This co-operation has also been 
effected between the local life under- 
writers’ associations and the local Y. M. 
C. A. Schools in the organization of 
many classes in life insurance underwrit- 
ing throughout this country and Canada. 


Instruction Based on Sound 
Fundamentals 


In undertaking a national educational 
program of this character, it is necessary 
that the principles upon which it is built 
be clearly understood; that the objec- 


The Y. M. C. A. and Life Insurance 


| By A. H. Myer 
Director, Department of Commerce, United Y. M. C. A. Schools 


tives be clearly defined, and that the 
instruction method be sound and prac- 
tical. The United Y. M. C. A. Schools 
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have applied to the problem of training 
life men the same principles of course 
building that have proven successful in 
the vocational and _ semi-professional 


training of adults which last year totaled 
93,000 men. In the Life Underwriting 
Course we have adhered to the proposi- 
tion that through this training, life in- 
surance men will (first) increase their 
production, thereby realizing a larger 
income; (second) that they will require 
less supervision from their manager 
thereby lowering the over-head cost of 
conducting the agency; (third) that they 


will submit to their company a more 
select grade of applicants from the 
standpoint of good — underwriting; 


(fourth) that they will become more 
professional in their contact with pros- 
pects ‘and render that degree of pro- 
fessional service to their policyholders 
which, in the final analysis, means a defi- 
nite influence for good on the social 
economy of the country. 

It is readily realized that the most vi- 
tal problem in the administration of vo- 
cational training work is that of instruc- 
tion. The United Y. M. C. A. Schools 
are committed to the Project-Problem 
method of instruction. Our experience 
has shown that this method (a) stim- 
ulates interest (b) motivates study (c) 
correlates study with work (d) develops 
ability and knowledge through practical 
application (e) cultivates that fine appre- 
ciation of Service which, today, in life 
underwriting, is recognized as a funda- 
mental factor to success. 


Developing Natural Capacity 


We are committed to the proposition 
that if a man has natural capacity in 
him, even though it may be in latent 
form, this method of training and in- 


struction will bring it out, develop it, 
change it from potential into dynamic 
and translate it from possibility into 
actuality. 

We are committed to the fact that in 
relating the important subject of Sales- 
manship to the whole problem of life 
insurance underwriting, that the techni- 
cal process of selling must be related 
to that human element “the man” from 
the standpoint of the salesman and his 
job, the salesman and his goods, the 
salesman and his customer, the sales- 
man and his sale. When this analysis 
is thoroughly understood by the pros- 
pect, the Problem-Project method of in- 
struction will bring out, in the solution, 
the application of the principles stated 
and developed throughout this course 
of training; bringing the student to a 
realization that Salesmanship is the art 
of satisfying the needs of the customer 
with goods and service, thereby establish- 
ing continuous and profitable relations 
between the buyer and seller. 

The all important factor, after the 
method of instruction has been deter- 
mined upon, is the choice of an instruc- 
tor. The United Y. M. C. A. Schools 
believe that their education directors 
should consult with the local life un- 
derwriters association before they make 
a final decision in the selection of their 
teaching staff. We believe that there 
are certain definite qualifications neces- 
sary on the part of the instructor; (first) 
that he be a successful life insurance 
underwriter; (second) that it is desirable 
for him to have had some teaching ex- 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Tax 


It is becoming more and more obvious 
that a practical knowledge of the tax 
laws affecting life insurance is essential 
to the underwriter who desires to give 
satisfactory service to his clients. 

A vast amount of literature covering 
this subject has already been published, 
in the shape of books and pamphlets. 
Much of this has become obsolete on 
account of subsequent changes in the 
laws, or because of court decisions con- 
struing them. 

A realization of this fact has pre- 
vented many life insurance men from 
making even an attempt to acquire a 
working knowledge of the subject. 

Tax Laws Not Evaded 

Those who, in spite of this handicap, 
have seriously applied themselves to 
studying the tax laws and keeping up- 
to-date on the amendments and court 
decisions, find that the increased busi- 
ness which they obtain, more than re- 
pays them for the time and energy 
spent. 

Some have devoted both time and 
energy to devising schemes, whereby 
life insurance may be used as a means 
of evading the tax laws. Although in 
some instances, they may have suc- 
ceeded in writing policies based on 
some such proposition, in the long run 
their schemes have proved futile. 

There is a very real and vital distinc- 
tion between tax law evasion and tax 
saving. Any arrangement of a man’s 
financial affairs which effects a _ tax 
saving, is legitimate, provided that the 
provisions of the law are complied with. 
This distinction was established many 
years ago by the U. S. Supreme Court 
in the celebrated Isham Case. 

Legitimate Use of Insurance 

That life insurance may be arranged 
legitimately in such a way as to save 
taxes, is unquestionable. [or instance: 
the Federal Estate Tax Law taxes a 
decedent’s estate for every dollar of in- 
surance on his life payable to his ex- 
ecutors or administrators. Whereas, if 
the insurance is made payable to his 
family, the law exempts an amount up 
to $40,000. It is not tax law evasion, 
but simply a matter of tax saving for 
the insured to have his policies made 
payable to his family rather than to 
his estate. 

Under such an arrangement, there is 
a clear saving to the insured’s estate of 
the Federal Estate Tax on $40,000, and 
incidently a saving of the New York 
State Transfer and Estate taxes on the 
entire amount of the insurance proceeds 
receivable by his family. 

A further saving of the Federal Es- 
tate Tax on the entire amount of the 
insurance receivable by the family, may 
be le ‘gitimately accomplished, if such in- 
surance is aplied for and the premiums 
thereon paid by some one other than 
the insured, provided that such premium 
Payments do not come directly or in- 
directly from the insured. 

For example, it would ‘be a palpable 
evasion of the law, for the insured to 
give the amount of the premiums to his 
wife, who in turn pays them to the in- 
surance company. 

The Intent of Section 302 (g) 

The clear intent of Section 302 (g) of 
the Estate Tax Law is to tax to the 
estate of the insured, all insurance pro- 
ceeds in excess of $40,000 receivable by 
beneficiaries other than his estate, under 
Policies taken out by the decedent upon 
his own life. The Treasury Department 
has construed the phrase “policies taken 
out by the decedent” to cover insurance 
On which the decedent has, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, paid premiums, 


By Preble Tucker 
New York 


whether or not he has made the ap- 
plication. On the other hand, the in- 
surance is not deemed by the Treasury 
Department to be taken out by the 
decedent, even though the application is 
made by him, when all the premiums 
are actually paid by the beneficiary. 
(See Article 25 of Treasury Regulations 
68.) 

While this Treasury construction of 
the law has not been tested in the 
courts, it is binding on the Revenue De- 
partment until rescinded or otherwise 
changed, by subsequent legislation or 
court decisions. 

Under this construction, it is very 
clear that the Revenue Department 
would be obliged to hold, in the ex- 
ample given above, that the beneficiary 
did not actually pay the premiums but, 
on the contrary, that the insured did 
indirectly pay such premiums. 

It would be otherwise, however, if 
the wife had paid such premiums out 
of what can be shown clearly to be her 
own separate income. The fact that 
the wife is under legal obligation to re- 
port such income in her Federal Income 
Tax return, would of course be con- 
clusive as to the premiums being actu- 
ally paid by her. This would probably 
be the test applied by the Revenue De- 
partment in passing on such cases. 


A Futile Procedure 


Until the enactment of the 1924 Reve- 
nue Law, it was possible for a man to 
create what was known as an irre- 


Saving Versus ‘Tax Evasion 


vocable life insurance trust, under the 
terms of which, the Trustee applied the 
whole or part of the income to the pay- 
ment of premiums for insurance upon 
his life for the benefit of his family. It 
was believed that, the income being , 
taxed to the Trustee, not only did the 
creator of the Trust save in his income 
taxes, but that the insurance proceeds 
in the event of his death would not be 
considered in computing the Estate 
Tax. Whether or not such a belief was 
well founded is quite immaterial at the 
present writing. 

The 1924 Act contains amendments 
to the Income Tax Laws which make 
such a procedure futile, so far as saving 
either income taxes or Estate taxes is 
concerned. Subdivision (h) of Section 
219 provides that, where any part of 
the income of a trust is or may be ap- 
plied to the payment of premiums upon 
policies of insurance on the life of the 
grantor of the trust, such part of the 
income of the trust shall be included in 
computing the net income of the 
grantor. 

Obviously, if the income applied to 
the payment of insurance premiums is 
by law made taxable to the insured, 
the Revenue Department will be obliged 
to hold, in the event of his death, that 
the premiums have been paid indirectly 
by the insured and that, therefore, the 
insurance has been taken out by the 
decedent and is subject to the provisions 
of Section 302 of the Estate Tax Law. 


It would be quite superfluous to dis- 
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cuss here the question as to the consti- 
tutionality of this amendment. This 
question will probably be tested in the 
courts, at some future date, unless the 
amendment is sooner repealed by sub- 
sequent legislation. The fact remains 
that, as the law stands today, insurance 
trusts created in this manner can no 
longer be used as a means of tax 
saving. 
The Frick Decision 


There is one phase of the tax ques- 
tion which is a source of considerable 
confusion to many life insurance agents. 
I refer to the recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court relating 
to the Frick policies. 

Contrary to the general expectation, 
this decision did not settle the question 
of the constitutionality of the provisions 
of the Estate Tax Law affecting life 
insurance. Its application being limited 
to the cases of decedents dying prior 
to the enactment of the 1924 law, it has 
no bearing on cases arising after that 
date. 

The decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court in favor of the Frick estate was 
based solely on the ground that, the 
proceeds of the insurance receivable by 
his wife and daughter came from poli- 
cies taken out by the insured prior to 
such date, and that there was nothing 
in the 1918 act to show that Congress 
intended to make the provisions affect- 
ing life insurance retroactive. In the 
absence of any such indicated intention, 
the court held that these provisions 
(Section 402 (f) of the 1918 law) were 
to be construed prospectively and, 
therefore, did not apply to the proceeds 
of insurance policies taken out in the 
name of individual beneficiaries prior to 
the passage of the Act. 


The Intent of Congress 


The provisions of the 1921 Act per- 
taining to insurance policies are the 
same as those in the 1918 Act and there 
is nothing in the 1921 Act to indicate 
that Congress intended to make such 
provisions retrospective; but, while the 
1924 Act contains exactly the same pro- 
visions relating to life insurance as the 
prior acts, Congress in the 1924 Act 
clearly indicates its intent that these 
provisions shall apply retrospectively to 
policies taken out at any time before 
or after the enactment of the act, in 
cases where the insured dies while the 
1924 Act is in force. (See subdivision 
(h) of Section 302 of the 1924 Act.) 

As a practical proposition we are not 
concerned as to whether or not this 
amendment is unconstitutional, and will 
hereafter be invalidated by the Court, 
in the event of its ever being tested. 

What most concerns the life insur- 
ance man is, what advice shall be given 
a prospect or policy holder as to the 
taxable status, under the present law 
of insurance he has already taken out 
or proposes to take out? How shall the 
insurance be carried, so as to save ex- 
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cessive taxes to the insured and_ his 


beneficiaries ? 
Rules for Underwriters to Keep in Mind 

While it is patently impossible to set 
down rules which apply to all cases, | 
have endeavored in what follows, to 
give a summary of the salient facts 
which the life underwriter should keep 
in mind, when advising a policy holder 
or prospect. 

(1) The provisions of the 1924 Fed- 
eral Estate Tax Law will apply to the 
estates of decedents hereafter dying 
while such law remains in force. 

(2) The decision in the Frick Case 
does not and cannot apply to insurance 
on the life of such decedent, no matter 
when such insurance has been taken 
out. 

(3) Under the 1924 law, all proceeds 
of insurance on the life of a decedent 
receivable by his estate, will be taxed 
as part of such estate, regardless of who 


has applied for the insurance or who 
has paid the premiums thereon. 
(4) Under the 1924 Law and ‘Treas- 


ury Regulations 68, all proceeds of in- 
surance in excess of $40,000, on the life 
of a decedent, originally made payable 
to and receivable by beneficiaries other 
than decedents estate, will be included 
in computing the taxable value of his 
estate, if the decedent has paid all the 
premiums thereon. 

(5) If the decedent has paid only 
some of the premiums and subsequent 
premiums have been actually paid by 
someone else, that proportion of the 
insurance proceeds in excess of $40,000 
which the aggregate premiums paid by 
the insured on such excess bear to the 
total premiums paid thereon at the time 
of his death, will be included in com 
puting the taxable value of his estate. 

(6) Where the insurance on the de 
cedent’s life has been originally made 
payable to his estate, but before his 
death, he has assigned the policy, or 
caused it to be made payable to a 
specific beneficiary, the Treasury De 


BRUCE BARTONISMS 
magazine 
gave this 


sruce Zarton, famous 
writer and advertising man, 
advice in a recent article: 

“When you want to get aboard a 
street car which is already in motion you 
don’t run at it from right angles and 
try to make the platform in one wild 


leap. If you do you are likely to find 
yourself on the pavement. No. You 
run along beside the car, increasing 


your pace until you are moving just as 
rapidly as it is moving and in the same 
direction. Then you step aboard easily, 
without danger or jolt. 

“The minds of busy men are in mo- 


tion. They are engaged with something 
very different from the thought you 
have to present. You can’t jump di- 


rectly at them and expect to make an 
effective landing. You must put your- 
self in the other man’s place; try to 
imagine what he is thinking; let your 
first remark be in line with his thoughts ; 


follow it by another with which you 
know he will easily agree. Thus grad- 
ually, your two minds reach a_ point 


where they can join without conflict. 
You encourage him to say ‘Yes’ and 
‘Yes’ and ‘That’s right’ and ‘I’ve noticed 
that myself? until he says the final 
‘YES,’ which is your favorable decision.” 





“How often do you do your best 2” asked 
the hoss as he looked at the sales report. 
Oh—about tri-weekly,” said the Bolshe- 
vik salesman. 

“Uh-um—but how the dickens do you 
spell weekly?” grunted the boss. ; 

“Yes—and tri?” murmured the stenog- 
rapher.—Manhattan Life. 


_ He Needs Double Indemnity 

Life Insurance Agent: “Do you want a 
Straight life?” 
; Prospect : “Well, I like to step out once 
ina while.’—Equiowa. 
. When a man fails as a life insurance 
salesman it is because of the men he did not 
see.—I‘razer Facts. 


partment has ruled that such insurance 
receivable at the insured’s death, must 
be included in his gross estate, if such 
assignment or change did not amount 
to a bona fide sale for a fair considera- 
tion in money or money’s worth. (See 
Article 25 of Treasury Regulations 68.) 
The Treasury Department as yet has 
made no ruling as to what it would con- 
sider a fair consideration in money or 
money’s worth, but it is reasonable to 
assume that the cash reserve or surren- 
der value of the policy, at the time of 
the assignment or change to a specific 
beneficiary, coupled with the fact that 
such specific beneficiary has paid sub- 
sequent premiums thereon, would be 
deemed such a fair consideration as to 
exempt all the insurance from the oper- 
ation of the Estate Tax Law. 


An Erroneous Impression 

Unfortunately, there is an erroneous 
impression, only too prevalent among 
life insurance agents, that when a man 
is carrying life insurance originally 
made payable to his estate, he can, by 
assigning the same to his wife or chang- 
ing the beneficiary to his wife, and let- 
ting her thereafter pay the premiums, 


avoid the tax which his estate would 
otherwise have to pay on account of 
such insurance. 


Whether the Treasury is correct in 
thus making no distinction between a 
transfer of a beneficiary interest by an 
assignment and a vesting of a_bene- 
ficiary interest under a_ policy, through 
the exercise by the msured of the priv- 
ilege to change the beneficiary contained 
in the policy, is open to grave question. 

In cases where creditor’s rights were 


involved, the courts have held that 
there was a real and vital distinction 
between the two methods of transfer- 


ing beneficiary interests. 

However, so long as the Treasury De- 
partment makes no such distinction, we 
must accept its ruling as binding on 
the Revenue Department’s action in 
assessing the Estate Tax. 


Some Advice Agents Can Give Clients 


Searing the above facts in mind, what 
advise shall a life insurance agent give 
to a policy holder or prospect, who 
wishes to carry life insurance for the 
purpose of covering the taxes and other 
charges which his estate must meet, in 
the event of his death? Were it not for 
the provisions of the law pertaining 
to life insurance, the answer would be 
very simple. 

The policies could be made payable 
to the executors or administrators of 
the insured or to a Trust Company, or 
individual in trust, to apply the pro- 
ceeds to the payment of such charges, 
but, under the law, the proceeds of in 
surance would be included in the in 
sured’s gross estate and therefore en- 
hance its taxable value. 

In order to prevent the increased 
taxes involved in this method of carry 
ing the insurance, the following arrange- 
ment is recommended: 

If the amount of the insurance does 
not substantially exceed $40,000, the 
policies should be made payable to a 
trustee. with instructions to invest the 
proceeds, when received, either in the 
purchase of securities belonging to the 
insured’s estate or in a loan to said 
estate at legal rate of interest. Under 
such an arrangement, the cash is imme 
diately available to the estate’ for the 
pavment of the taxes and other charges, 
hut the taxable value of the estate is 
in no wise increased by reason thereof. 

Where the amount required for taxes 
and other charges largely exceeds 
$40.000. the same method can be used 
but. if possible, the premium on the in- 
surance should be actually paid by the 
beneficiaries of the trust out of their 
own income. Under such circumstances 
no part of the insurance proceeds would 
he considered in computing the taxable 
value of the insured’s estate. 


A Corporation’s Premium 
asked 


Sometimes T have been as to 


whether premiums paid bv a corpora- 
tion for insurance on the life of an offi- 
cer who virtually, owned or controlled 
all the stock of such corporation would 


be claimed by the Revenue Department 
as being indirectly paid by such insured 
stockholder. The principles laid down 
by the U. S. Supreme Court’s decisions 
in Eisner vs. Macomber and subsequent 
cases preclude, in my opinion, the Reve- 
nue Department from maintaining any 
such claim, should it ever attempt to 
do so. 

The fact that a corporation is taxed 
on its income, as a separate entity, re- 
gardless of the fact that all its capital 
stock may be owned by one man, who 
is also taxed on the income derived 
from such stock, precludes the govern- 
ment from holding that the premium 
payments out of the Corporation’s in- 


come are payments made from the 
stockholder’s income. 

When the corporation is the bene- 
ficiary under such insurance and _ re- 


ceives the proceeds thereof on the death 
of the insured officer, the question 
naturally arises as to whether the tax- 
able value of the stock of such corpor- 
ation, held by the decedent at the time 
of his death, will be enhanced by reason 


of such addition to the corporation’s 
assets. A careful reading of Section 
302 of the 1924 Estate Tax Law will 


demonstrate that only the value of a 
decedent’s property, at the time of his 
death, must be included in valuing his 
gross estate for the purposes of the 
tax. 

The Jacob Fish Decision 


Article 13 of Treasury Regulations 68 
covers the valuations of a decedent's 
property and outlines the position which 
the department will take with regard to 
the operation of Section 302 of the 1924 
law. The following quotations from 
this Article are pertinent to the above 
question: 

(1) “Neither depreciation nor appre- 
ciation in value subsequent to the date 
of decedent’s death will be considered.” 

(2) “Stock in a close corporation 
should be valued upon the basis of the 
company’s net worth, earning, and divi- 
dend paying capacity.” 

On March 25, 1925, the Board of Tax 
Appeals, in the case of the estate of 
Jacob Fish (Decision 320), rendered a 
decision upon the valuation of stock in 
a close corporation, for the Estate Tax 
purposes. This decision states that 
“when the stock of a corporation is 
closely held, so that it cannot be valued 
upon the basis of sales in an open mar- 
ket, its value for estate tax purposes 
will be determined upon the basis of the 
assets underlying the capital stock and 
the earnings of the corporation.” 

Manifestly, the value of the corporate 
assets on the date of the stockholder’s 
death would not include the proceeds of 
insurance received by the corporation 
after his death. Of course the cash sur- 
render value of the policy on the date 
of his death, being carried as an asset 
on the books of the Corporation, would 
be included in such assets. 


The Stephen K. Reed Estate 


A recent decision of Surrogate Foley 
of the Surrogate Court, New York 
County in the matter of the Estate of 
Stephen K. Reed, confirms the above 
conclusions. (See N. Y. Law Journal, 
July 9, 1925.) 

Another question relating to the bear- 
ing of the tax laws on life underwriting, 
which frequently confronts the agent, is 
the deductibility of insurance premiums 
as a business expense in the income tax 
returns of a taxpayer. 

For example: When a firm or co- 
partnership wish to protect the business 
from the loss of future earnings due to 
the death of an active partner, how 


should this insurance be carried in order 


to save unnecessary taxation? 

The agent should keep in mind the 
following facts: 

(1) Under the Federal Income Tax 
Law, co-partnerships pay no tax, but 
each member thereof must return and is 
taxed individually on his share of the 
profits of the co-partnerships for the 
taxable year, irrespective of whether or 
not he receives such profits. 

(2) Premiums paid by the co-partner- 
ship for insurance on the life of a mem- 
ber thereof, payable to such co-partner- 


ship, are not a deductible business ex- 
pense of the co-partnership, because of 
the prohibition contained in Paragraph 
4 of Section 215 of the Federal Income 
Tax Law. 

_(3) Premiums paid by one member 
of a co-partnership for insurance on the 
life of another member thereof, and pay- 
able to himself, are not a deductible busi- 
ness expense in making his income tax re- 
turn, because of the same prohibition. 


(4) Premiums paid by a member of 
a co-partnership for insurance on his own 
life, payable to another individual mem- 
ber thereof, do not come within the pro- 
visions of the aforesaid Section 215, and 
are deductible, as a business expense 
under Paragraph (1) of Section 214, in 
reporting the insured’s net taxable in- 
come, provided the insured can show 
that he is under a business obligation to 
carry such insurance and pay such 
premiums for the protection of his 
partner. 


Agent Need Not Be Tax Expert 


The best evidence of this fact would 
be a duly executed agreement between 
the partners imposing such obligation 
on the insured partner, as one of the 
conditions of continued co-partnership 
in conducting the business. 

The agent, in a case of this kind, 
should not undertake to draw up such 
an agreement, but should advise em- 
ploying the services of some competent 
lawyer. 

It would exceed the limitations of the 


space allotted to me, to give further 
examples of the legitimate methods by 
which a life underwriter may be of 


real service to his policy holders in the 
matter of tax saving. It is not neces- 
sary that he should be a tax expert, but 
it is essential that he should have suffi- 
cient knowledge of the fundamentals to 
avoid involving his policy holders in un- 
necessary expenses on account of their 
life insurance. 





INHERITANCE 
TAXATION 


Leon Gilbert Simon 


A Big New Source of 
Selling Ideas! 


(Endorsed by the National Association of 


afe Underwriters) 


This is the only book on inheritance taxes 
as related to the sale of life insurance. It 
explains fully and clearly why and how large 
amounts of insurance can be written to meet 
inheritance taxes, and to avoid premature 
liquidation of estates. The whole subject is 
discussed by a_ well-known insurance man 
who has himself sold several million dollars’ 
worth of insurance for inheritance tax pur- 
poses. The book contains: 


1. Many new taiking points. 


2. The inheritance tax laws of each state 
carefully digested. 


3. Actual tables of the taxes required 
on estates of different sizes in every 
state; so that the insurance man can 
easily calculate the amount of the tax 
on a given estate, and prescribe the 
amount of insurance required to pay 
the tax. 


331 Pages Price $5.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


7 
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for TEIN DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION, 7 
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PERFECT | 
PROTECTION 


MaAN-— 


ERHAPS, we’ve met before. If we have its certain we 
Pres no second introduction for everybody remembers 

that Perfect Protection smile. It’s a genuine “ high- 
flow”’ of success and prosperity. And the reason for it! Just 
Perfect Protection. 
There’s reason to believe that I am securing more and more 
good, solid interviews every day, for Perfect Protection appeals 
to my prospects’ self-interest—one of the greatest barriers to 
the sale of life insurance to-day. 
Reliance Branch Office and Supervisory cooperation, too, lifts 
many a burden from my shoulders; still, all I earn is my own 
for the Reliance agency contract is made direct with the 
Company. 



















Think Over This Strong Appeal of Perfect Protection 





$ 25.00 weekly, for 52 weeks during sickness. 

25.00 weekly, for an unlimited period during disa- 
bility by accident. 

50.00 monthly, for /ife during total permanent disa- 
bility by either accident or sickness with no 
further premiums to pay and no deductions 
from the matured life policy to offset the 
indemnity so received. 

5,000.00 payable upon natural death. 
10,000.00 payable upon death by accident. 

















KELIANCE LIFE 


ROM the beginning of 

the year to the last week 
of July, 1925, one out of every 
seven Perfect Protection men 
paid for over $100,000.00 life 
insurance. 


If you, too, are interested in 
rendering a more complete and 
adequate service to insured and 
insuring alike and wish to know 
more of this going, growing or- 
ganization, write to the Home 
Office today. There are a hun- 
dred and one other reasons for 
“the smile that won’t come 


THE RELIANCE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of PITTSBURGH 


FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PROTECTION 
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Y. M. C. A. and Insurance 


(Continued from page 64), 


perience; (third) that he be a man of 
good education and, if possible, a grad- 
uate of one of the University Schools of 
Life Insurance training; (fourth) that 
he be a man of irreapproachable char- 
acter; (fifth) that he have that quality 
of leadership which manifests itself in 
the joy of helping others. 


Have Helped Educate 3,200 Men 


An interesting side-light is the fact 
that our instructors have testified that 
they have had the utmost satisfaction 
in performing this great service for the 
benefit of their profession in handling 
the instruction work of these courses, 
and that they have perfected their own 
knowledge of the business—really get- 
ting more out of the courses than the 
students themselves. 

The United Y. M. C. A. Schools is of 
the opinion that life insurance men 
should not only have a thorough train- 
ing in the selling of life insurance but 
should understand life insurance as an 
institution, and the functions of life in- 
surance as applied to human needs. 

In the comparatively short length of 
time that this educational program has 
been operating there have _ passed 
through our classes approximately 3,200 
men. This total student enrollment has 
been divided among 54 cities in the 
United States and Canada. It will be in- 
teresting to note some of the state- 
ments that have come from those who 
have been connected with the carrying 
on of this training work. Certain Y. M. 
C. A. secretaries have written as fol- 
lows: 

The group has sold $110,000 of life insurance 
during the past month. At least fifty per cent 


were entirely inexperienced previous to enroll- 
ing. 





We _ have a class of approximately twenty- 
four in life insurance underwriting. This class 
is unusual because of the fact that we have 


had no “drop outs.” Our course is strongly 
endorsed by the life insurance underwriters. 
The Life Insurance Course has an enrollment 
of forty- -seven, Of this number thirty-nine are 
now life insurance salesmen. The other eight 
are taking the course with the idea of entering 
the life insurance business later on. The attend- 
ance has been around forty, sometimes better. 
We have eight special lecturers besides the in- 
structor, mostly general agents, who give thirty 
minutes talks on special phases of life insur- 
ance. One of the students, in my office not 
long ago, made the remark that the course has 
been worth a thousand dollars ta him. 


We had a meeting of the Insurance Managers 
this week with a very wonderful response. In 
fact, the class was guaranteed immediately and 
the indications are that we will have difficulty 
in accommodating the students. We have set 
forty as our limit. I have never known a group 
of business men who felt so keenly the need 
of training for their staff. 

Expressions From Instructors 

Some expressions from instructors 
will be interesting: 

The course covers the ground well and ef- 
fectively. It has been a source of gratification 
to hear the comments which have been made 
by various members of the class regarding the 
helpfulness of the course and I want to thank 
you (the educational director) for having given 
me the opportunity to do this work. 


The interest maintained throughout the course 
was very inspiring to me. Some of the men 
not having missed over one lesson. I believe 
that an impression has been made which will 
work toward the success of such a course in 
the future. 


Statements From Students 
From students these are only a few 
of the statements received : 
I have been in the Life Insurance business for 


about eight months. Thus far in the course 
I have completed $12,000.00 worth of business. 


The man or woman who enrolls for the course , 


will profit very greatly by it. 





I feel urged to express to you my gratifica- 
tion over the great benefits I derived from the 
Jife Insurance Underwriting Course. In spite 
of having to give two hours every day to the 
course, there was no falling-off in my produc- 
tion. There was an increase and almost from 


the start I used the pointery and arguments 
learned in the course daring my interviews. 





For the past few years I have been in the 
business but never very successful. Since en- 
rolling in the Life Underwriting Course last 
month I have been very pitas FP underwrit- 
ing all of the people I called upon. The amount 
— during the course was $25,000.00 for three 
weeks. 


Women Express Approval 


From women the -se are some extracts: 

I had no experience when entering upon the 
course and took it with the idea of putting 
myself in a position of understanding the funda- 
mental principles underlying salesmanship in 
this particular line. I consider the course a most 
effective one. During the course I was able 
to write four policies. The suggestions given 
are already bringing me more business. 





I am a very new beginner and had about 
everything to learn when I entered the class. 
The help I received has put several good, live 
prospects on my list. 

From general agents: 

A_ man whom I am interested in is taking the 
Y. M. C. A. course in life insurance and is very 
enthusiastic about it. He says it will save him 


a year’s time in getting his start in a new pro- 
fession. 


I am pleased to receive your report on the 
boys attending the life insurance course. The 
boys believe as I do that the course has been 
of great value to them and I sincerely hope that 
it will become so popular that it will be con- 
tinued the year around for the benefit of the 
insurance protession. 


Newark’s Remarkable Enthusiasm 

The writer had the privilege of attend- 
ing a number of sessions of the Newark 
Y. M. C. A. class in life insurance sales- 
manship conducted this spring by James 
Elton Bragg. During my entire experi- 
ence, coming in contact with hundreds 
of vocational training classes throughout 
the United States, I have never wit- 
nessed anything to be compared with 
the enthusiasm of the men attending the 
Newark classes, nor have I had before 
the pleasure of so many men telling me 
personally what the course meant to 
them. I remember one man in particu- 
lar, at the end of the second week, who 
stated that he had already earned many 
times the cost of his enrollment by being 
able to place a large policy through 
using certain suggestions which Mr. 


Bragg had outlined to the class the week 
previous. It will be interesting to note 
that the Newark class, numbering 160 
men, was the largest conducted during 
the last school year. 

The rewards in life insurance under- 
writing—money—advancement—high po- 
sition—satisfaction of service rendered— 
all depend upon the student’ continuing 
to apply himself and striving to attain a 
true professional standing in his busi- 
ness. There must be no disintegration, 
no falling away, no let-up in strength of 
body and mind. Health must be kept up 
to 90 per cent efficiency, character must 
be maintained. The professional life un- 
derwriter must continue to study relent- 
lessly and resolutely those things which 
will teach him that which he should 
know. Let him understand what he 
reads and studies and act upon it. Only 
as we act upon information gained can 
we become dynamic. I am convinced 
that the conscientious man who is for- 
ward looking, upstanding and clear vis- 
ioned, the man of sympathy, cheerful- 
ness and faith in humanity is the man 
who has unusual opportunities to render 
in this profession of life insurance un- 
derwriting a real service to his fellow 
men. In a thousand ways, directly and 
indirectly, he can serve. In serving we 
get pleasure, happiness and the love of 
friends; and in getting these we also 
get power to appreciate friendship and 
to realize our purpose—the success that 
our vision has pictured. When we build 
toward the goal of success that our 
vision has shown us, let us be sure that 
we build constructively. Let it not be 
for the present alone. Let it be such 
work as posterity will thank us for, that 
they may be proud of the heritage we 
have builded for them. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS 
First impressions are lasting, and when 
a man with the help of a good agent 
buys policies, each to be set aside for 
some inevitable happening, the recol- 
lection of his determined purpose clings 
for years, says The Prudential. 
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WEIGHING THE PROFITS 


In the language of the commissions, the Scales tell the Story of the 
multiple advantages of representing a multiple line Company. 


Success speaks in several languages but the mother tongue speaks 
more accurately in terms of profit to the salesman. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH insurance is protection at the source 
cementing the foundation of every insurance program, the indi- 
vidual income. 





LIFE INSURANCE carries on—protecting insurance needs, and com- 
pleting the program. 


MULTIPLE LINES ARE MUTUAL BUILDERS 
OF THE SALESMAN’S PROFITS 


Weighing the Profits Is the Final Test 


(3) ( 
MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
HOME OFFICE, SAINT LOUIS M. E. SINGLETON, President 


LIFE % ACCIDENT HEALTH oS GROUP 


) 
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Selling the Potentialities of 
Life Insurance 


By Forrest A. Roberts 


Manager, Phoenix Mutual, Indianapolis 


{ am trying to bring out in the follow- 
ing discussion the high lights of the sev- 
eral interviews preceding the offer of an 
insurance franchise in the Phoenix Mu- 
tual to the potential representative. 

In my judgment, it is unwise for a 
manager to offer to contract with a man 
on the first interview. A most important 
two-way decision is to be made. Four 
separate dicussions are better than one 
—six are better than four. 

How contact was originally made with 
Mr. West is immaterial. The follow-up 
methods, if any were used, are not here 
involved. The simple facts are: a defi- 
nite appointment has been made with 
Mr. West whom I consider a likely can- 
didate, the time set is at hand and Mr. 
West has arrived. 


The First Interview 


“Good morning, Mr. West—there’s a 
chair. I asked you to come to my office 
to discuss YOU,—YOU as you are,— 
YOU as you have been in your trip 
from the cradle to the present, and YOU 
as you plan to be out in years ahead. 
At the outset let me say that there 
is a vacancy in this agency at this time. 
The opportunity which is offered is un- 
limited both as to income and real 
achievement. It will be filled when we 
find the right man. : 

“You and I are going to find out if 
you are this man. We can’t get our 
answer today. We won’t know much 
after our second meeting. We will both 
be careful because too much is involved 
to fall into error. You and I must dis- 
cuss the opportunity fully in terms of 
YOU,—and that means we shall meet 
several times before each of us knows 
enough about the other to come to a 
reliable conclusion. 

“You and I know only two things for 
certain at this moment concerning the 
question whether you should be _ per- 
mitted to come into the life insurance 
business with us:—and these two things 
are: 

“First, if you are a man who, after 


thorough training can make good in .- 


a big way, we both want to know that 
fact. The next step, in such a case 
will be for us to get at the job and 
go forward because it would be un- 
fair to you, the public and my com- 
pany to deny you the high privilege 
of rendering to this community a 
human service for which there is no 
substitute. 


“Second, if it develops that you 
would be happier, more adaptable, 
and probably wealthier, therefore, in 
any other work, we certainly want to 
know that because it would be un- 
fair to you, to the public and to my 
company to permit you to enter upon 
a career which would inevitably 
conclude in early failure. 


Entering the Door 


“Mr. West, there is a great door be- 
tween you and the inside of Phoenix 
Mutual. That door cannot be opened 
y you alone from your side, and I can- 
not budge it from this side, but if we 
BOTH turn the keys in co-operation, 
the difficulty is removed. I have used 
this illustration because it is essential to 
YOUR best interests that you and I get 
very close to each other in what we say 
in order that the right decision may be 
made. I must know a great deal about 
you, and you must know much of us 


before anything mutually helpful can be 
done. We must strip verbally naked 
and uncover facts and fling aside theory. 
With this in mind I am going to ask 
you to tell me all about yourself. That 
calls for considerable confidence on your 
part, but my inquisitiveness is only be- 
cause of the deep responsibility that is 
mine in discussing a career with you. 
Please start anywhere you like and tell 
me what you have been doing with the 
life that was given you.” 

I have asked several hundred men this 
question and not one has yet refused to 
answer. If one ever does, we are through 
right then. 


Some Pertinent Questions 


There is no telling what Mr. West will 
say but he has got to say something. 
Some men give in two minutes a resume 
of their past work and progress. I have 
known a few to talk for nearly half an 
hour. In any event, Mr. West is dis- 
cussing what “has been” in terms of his 
own experiences. He is likely to draw 
conclusions in his talk that help me to 
judge him. When he stops talking he 
may be started again by such questions 
as: 

“You have told me something of the 
water that has already gone over the 
dam, and I appreciate your confidence, 
but what about the present? Are you 
dissatisfied in the place you occupy to- 
day? Why? What do you want to 
accomplish out in the years ahead? 

What is your most cherished ambi- 
tion? At what age do you want to re- 
tire from active participation in busi- 
ness? How much money do you want 
to have then? Which is more im- 
portant to you, the accumulation of 
wealth or serving society? Have you 
ever yet had a real session with your- 
self and set a goal that you have deter- 
mined to reach? If so, tell me about it. 
If not, do you know that the world 
makes a way for the man who knows 
where he is going by kicking out of his 
way the fellow who does not? What 
price are you willing to pay for the suc- 
cess you want? How is your health? 
Have you bought your home yet? HAVE 
YOU SAVED ANY MONEY? (Every 
man who has not, and these seem to be 
in the majority, offers several lame duck 
excuses.) How much do you owe? How 
much life insurance do you own? How 
much per month are you earning now? 

Of course I find out if he is married 
and about the children, if any. 


Illuminate Type of Mind 


These questions and many others give 
me an idea of the type of mind answer- 
ing them. We are now ready to close 
the first interview which has consumed 
more than an hour. If Mr. West and I 
are still in the other’s good graces a 
definite time is set for the second ap- 
pointment. Just before he leaves the 
office he gets this as a parting word: 

“Mr. West, I shall meet you here at 
11 on Thursday, but before you go I 
want to ask you two things more, and 
please don’t try to answer them now. In 
fact, I want to ask you to write out your 
answers to these questions after you 
have thought a great deal about them. 
I have written them on this paper. Take 
it with you and Thursday please bring 
it back with your answers set down.” 

The questions which I write on a let- 
ter-head are: 


“]-—What is involved in the differ- 


ence between working for the other 

man and going into business for my- 

self ?—or, the difference between pro- 
prietorship and employeeship ? 

“2—-Am I qualified and ready to go 
into business for myself—to be my own 
president, board of directors, treasurer, 
sales manager and office boy all in 
one?” 

The Second Interview 

At the second interview PROPRIE- 
TORSHIP is the main subject. Mr. West 
must clearly understand the idea of pro- 
prietorship as contradistinguished from 
the relation existing where one man sells 
his, time to another for a price agreed 
upon by both. 

“Mr. West, I am interested to learn 
what you have written in answer to the 
two questions I asked you to think on.” 
No matter what distinctions he has 
drawn he will hear something like this: 

“Your position at the Warren Shoe 
store is SAFE! That is to say, you 
know every week your pay envelope 
will contain $50.00. You have held your 
job for two years and you have made 
good. You have sold your services, your 
time to the Warren Shoe store for a 
price that you and your employer have 
agreed on. You, therefore, know not 
only that you will have money coming 
Saturday night with which to pay your 
grocer, milkman, Jlandiord, coalman, 
clothier, etc., but you KNOW JUST 
HOW MUCH MONEY YOU WILL 
RECEIVE. As I said a moment ago, 
your work is SAFE—your income as- 
sured, in the sum of $50.00 a week. 

“Your job is not only SAFE, it is 
SHELTERED. I mean by this that 
your work is cut out for you. The 
shoes are bought and paid for by your 
employer. You are supposed only to 
sell to those who come in to shop—your 
daily work is laid out—you are simply 
carrying out ANOTHER’S plan and he 
is paying you to do as he directs. You 
are exploring no virgin horizons on your 
own account. By operating under the 
orders of another and living on the guar- 
anteed income of $50.00 per week, it is 
a fact that your financial life is not only 
SAFE but SHELTERED. And finally, 
let us consider the third angle. SAFETY 
and SHELTER have advantages, but the 
very thing that is SAFE AND SHEL- 
TERED—your income, is also by the 
same omens, necessarily LIMITED. You 
will either receive periodic increases in 
salary up to a certain limit, or lose your 
job. There is no such thing as stand- 
ing still, Your income is, therefore, 
LIMITED to the amount of your pres- 
ent salary plus future increases. It can- 
not go beyond that.” 

“The same SAFE, SHELTERED, and 
LIMITED features of YOUR job are 
characteristic of the relations existing be- 
tween EVERY employee and his employ- 
er, whether the position involves clerk- 
ing, bookkeeping, banking, railroading, 
ditch-digging or what not.” 

“The majority of men are hired by the 
minority. This has always been the 
case,—and always will be. It is an hon- 
orable status.” 

The First Decision 
_ “The first decision you MUST make 
) 

““SHALL I CONTINUE TO WORK 

FOR THE OTHER MAN OR CAN 

I GO INTO BUSINESS FOR MyY- 

SELF?’ 

“Proprietorship, compared to em- 
ployeeship is UNSAFE. That is, it car 





Forrest A. Roberts 


ries with it NO GUARANTEED IN- 
COME. No man in business for himself 
has the positive assurance of a definite 
sum of income money.” 

“Proprietorship is UNSHELTERED. 
You will have to work out your own 
ideas and assume the responsibility of 
charting your own course. A proprietor 
can rely upon no one for the solutions 
of his problems except himself. He 
must carve his own independent career. 

“Proprietorship is not only UNSAFE 
and UNSHELTERED in the sense il- 
lustrated, but, because of these condi- 
tions, it is also UNLIMITED. Ford, 
Carnegie, Rockefeller, Schwab, Morgan. 
Wanamaker and all the other great 
PROPRIETORS accumulated great for- 
tunes by daring to do the things many 
men shrink from: that is, they dared to 
believe honestly in themselves and their 
work, and to make this deep conviction 
their authority for -ACTION. It nec- 
essarily follows that such a creed ex- 
presses itself in terms of HUMAN 
SERVICE.” 

“The man in business for himself is 
a free agent. His time is his own. He 
takes orders only from himself. He plans 
his own day, he shifts his own sails to 
meet the fickle wind, he deals with the 
endless variety of human beings instead 
of the hum-drum monotony of a routine 
job. It is because so few men are able 
to measure up to the PROPRIETOR- 
SHIP standard that the opportunity for 
reak achievement in that field is UN- 
LIMITED.” 


Matters For Discussion 


Here are a few matters that may be 
well discussed in this connection by the 
manager and prospect: 

“The Life Insurance proprietorship, 
like all the others, requires TIME plus 
HARD WORK plus BRAINS before it 
becomes lucrative. It would take five 
to ten thousand dollars for you to buy 
a stock of shoes, rent a store, hire a 
clerk and bookkeeper and open your 
doors to the public in the shoe business. 
Ii you did not have the necessary capi- 
tal you would have to borrow it, and if 
you could not do that, then you simply 
could not go into the shoe business. 
Isn’t that so, Mr. West?” 

“But, assuming you raised the required 
capital, if you made enough the first 
year to pay rent and interest on the 
money you borrowed, the whole world 
would say you were succeeding. You 
will get started more quickly in Life 
Underwriting but if you are considering 
this business in terms of big profits or 
income the first year or two, you have 
the wrong viewpoint. Think of it in 
terms of a career, as a Lawyer, Mer- 
chant, Surgeon or Architect. Think of 
the opportunities offered in their re- 
spective vocations. A career lasts from 
about age twenty-five to sixty-five— 
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Knights of the Needy! 





for the purpose of paying estate and inheritance taxes on great fortunes, it is well for us to lower 

our eyes once in a while and observe the blessings brought to those in the humble walks of life by 
those lowly full-time and part-time life insurance advocates who toil day in and day out among those 
prospects to whom the premium on even $1,000 of life insurance means some personal sacrifice. 


[: these affluent times when so much is being said and printed about million-dollar policies taken 


Do you think that the story of Mr. Million Bucks, who through life insurance enhanced the value 
of his estate by several million dollars, impresses the advantages and the solemnity of life insurance 
upon the heart and mind of Mr. Average American as profoundly and reverently as does this letter 


which the Illinois Life received last year from a little girl whose father left her only one thousand of 
life insurance? 





“I received your letter telling me that you paid my guardian $1,000 on the life insurance 
policy carried by my father who died a short time ago. I am more grateful than I can tell 
you, as this money will not only be a great help to me but to my mother, as without it, I 
would be dependent upon her entirely. She works every day and we live with my grand- 
mother, who is not at all well. 


“For many months just past I have been crippled. I broke my ankle and tuberculosis 
set in the bone, so for a long time I had my foot in the cast and had to use crutches. The 
last six months I have been wearing a brace and going to school. Now the doctor says my 
foot is cured but I will have to be careful always, so I want a good education, and the money 
will help my mother to send me through school.” 











KNIGHTS OF THE NEEDY! Indeed they are, those splendid men who strive in season and out 
of season to insure those humble fathers and mothers, the payment to whose children of one thousand 
dollars of life insurance money means more to the heart and security of America than all the million- 
dollar life insurance payments that have or ever shall be made to the beneficiaries of millionaires. 


The Illinois Life operates in only seven states, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Georgia. 


We are not seeking representatives from the organizations of other companies, and we do not 
accept any brokerage business, therefore, this advertisement is published solely for the encouragement 


of those men who may sometimes feel that because they do not write large policies they are not of 
much value in the life insurance world. 


[llinois Life Insurance Co. 
CHICAGO 


JAMES W. STEVENS, Founder 
GREATEST ILLINOIS COMPANY 





Illinois Life Building, 1212 Lake Shore Drive 


The Illinois Life is the Dean of the Illinois Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 
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and that is a term of —e _ 

There you are at thirty or thirty-five 
pain little. Its where you are WHEN 
YOU ARE THROUGH,—WHEN YOU 
CAN’T GO ON ANY FURTHER, THAT 
REALLY COUNTS. 

“Tt will cost you less in actual dollars 
and more in actual work to launch your- 
self in the career of life underwriting 
than in any other business I know of. 


Ready for Proprietorship 


“You must have a reserve, at least a 
few hundred dollars to tide over the 
first few months. Tell me about your 
finances because we are going to get 
the answer to the question, 


‘AM I READY FOR PROPRIETOR- 
SHIP?’ 


before discussing the particular oppor- 
tunity offered in this agency at this 
time. A small amount of money is only 
one of the things you need before com- 
ing with us. How strongly do you be- 
lieve in yourself? These are searching 
questions, I know, but we are talking 
of YOU in terms of YOURSELF and 
I shall never let any man come with us 
until I believe he will better himself,— 
will accomplish much for his wife and 
babies, and serve his fellow men. 
When did you first begin to believe 
greatly in yourself? What caused this 
belief? Have you ever carried any 
plan through to a successful completion 
against overwhelming odds? Your value 
to yourself as a proprietor is, in a meas- 
ure, in inverse proportion to the super- 
vision you need in your present job. 
How much guidance do you require? 
“Fear! How many things in this world 
are you afraid off Fear and thought 
of fear is the surest guarantee of fail- 
ure that has ever been devised by dis- 
torted human imagination. It is to the 
grown man what a ghost is to the child. 
It is lack of spine, lack of knowledge. 
It is the final result of the baser pur- 
poses of human nature expressed in self- 
admitted inferiority. No man yet has 
achieved greatly who harboured fear. 
Men have gone far in life insurance who 
had serious shortcomings but every man 


who has let the dragon of permanent 
fear-thought get the upper hand has 
failed. There is absolutely no exception 


to this rule. You have simply got to be 
able to look every man on earth square- 
ly between the eyes and feel in your 
heart of hearts—Il am not conceited but 
I know I am just as good a man as 
you are, regardless of WHO you are,— 
and I may be a damn sight better; and, 
furthermore, I’ve got a message for you 
that must be told in fairness to you. 
You think now you don’t care to listen 
but after a bit you'll thank me for ex- 
plaining to you the inner meaning of 
the fact that life is a thing in which 
you are in no other way POSSESSING 
and ENJOYING than as necessarily you 
are CONSUMING. Parse that sentence 
and then I'll tell you how I can help 
you.’ 
The Real Proprietor 


“Mr. West, in order to be a real 
PROPRIETOR you have first got to 
get the wonderful momentum generated 
by a clear vision of yourself as you have 
sworn to be. You can’t hit ANY mark 
unless and until you first take AIM, 
and the picture of the thing you aim 
at must be clearly seen. Then, when 
you turn loose both barrels you are 
going to make initial sacrifices but you 
expected to do that and, therefore, they 
do not seem like sacrifices at all be- 
cause you know that success cannot be 
bought on this, or any other world, at 
a marked down price.” 

I am not doing all the talking, of 
course. West is always encouraged to 
take the lead. I am trying to make 
him THINK AND THINK STRAIGHT. 
If every man could be made to think 
Straight most of the troubles on earth 
would be over. 

West and I are beginning to get better 
acquainted. We have had two _inter- 
views. In the third one we are to talk 


The Potentialities of Life Insurance 


(Continued from page 71) 


of the INSTITUTION OF LIFE IN- 
SURANCE and some of the ways in 
which it tends to soothe and render 
quiescent those stormy periods in which 
all mortals have their full share. I am 
ready to confess that several Mr. Wests 
have talked with me for a full half day 
on this one phase of the question, but 
here it is possible to set down only an 


uncut, rough outline. Besides, I can 
only reiterate in this interview what 
every life underwriter already knows. 


The discussion has sometimes proceeded 
in this fashion: 

“We have had two interviews, Mr. 
West, and you are back for the third 
time. I am glad of that. You would 
not be here with me now if you knew 
you are at your best selling shoes. It 
is a great thing for a man when he dis- 
covers his real business,—when he finds 
and engages in the one work which 
provides surest expression of his ability. 


Sharing Ideas 


“In your consideration of the Life In- 
surance business as a career, I want to 
share a few ideas with you.” 

1—This business is as PERMANENT 
as the government of your country. 
That is important. You are not invest- 
ing your time here in a fly-by-night, 
flash-in-the-pan, project that may peter 
out.” 

2—‘The GROWTH of insurance has 
never been equalled by any other busi- 
ness enterprise and, perhaps, is never 
to be equalled. This is because all 
America has come to endorse our ser- 
vice, and hence protect herself en masse. 
This GROWTH is continuing steadily 
through times of both prosperity and 
depression. Life Insurance is a neces- 
sity.” 

“Although there are SIXTY-FIVE 
BILLIONS of dollars of Life Insurance 
now in force, in the United States, we 
have not yet scratched the surface of 
the possibilities in Life Underwriting. 
More money is thrown away every year 
on any one of many frivolous things of 
doubtful value than is saved through 
life insurance premium deposits. The 
best authorities estimate that only 7 
per cent of America’s economic value 
hsa been underwritten. That means we 
have yet 93 per cent of the way yet to 
go before reaching the absorption point, 
and we shall not hope to accomplish 
such perfection during your life or mine. 

Keven after the absorption point is at- 
tained (if it ever is) we shall have to 
write many times more insurance every 
year to maintain that condition than we 
are now putting on the books. An em- 
inent authority states that America can 
now afford THREE TRILLIONS of 
liie insurance. We need, and are get- 
ting, big men to come into this big busi- 
ness. The next fifty years (which in- 
clude your period of activity) will be the 
GOLDEN AGE in life insurance.” 


What the Agent Really Sells 


3.—“In selling life insurance properly 
you are selling potential FOOD, FUEL, 
CLOTHING AND SHELTER. All these 
are NECESSITIES. Take life insur- 
ance and the things it stands for AWAY 
from America and you would find that 
AMERICA herself was your cargo.” 

4— ‘Our business is CLEAN CLEAR 
THROUGH. The Institution of Life 
Insurance strikes at the very roots of 
poverty by preventing it. It stands for 
every worthy cause and opposes every 
destructive element. Although, like in 
any other sound endeavor, you will ex- 
perience the well known obstacles at the 
outset of your career, had you not rather 
sacrifice now for a cause in which you 
will soon triumph, than to triumph tem- 
porarily in a cause that would some day 
fail?” 


5—“Our work is a PROFESSION! 


Many men are already specializing on 
some one phase of life insurance, just as 
doctors have come to be surgeons, diag- 
nosticians or orthopedists. To become 
proficient in a PROFESSION you must 
have special TRAINING. We shall talk 
of the required education later. It is 
most important.” ; 
6—“The proprietors in many busi- 
nesses take in a thousand dollars and 
are compelled to put seven hundred of 
those one thousand dollars back into 
new merchandise to replace that sold. 
The one thousand dollars you receive in 
this business is ALL YOURS to the 
last penny.” 
7—“The life underwriter has no rent 
to pay,—no ‘overhead.’ You are never 
temporarily ‘out’ of the article called for 
your supply is a constant stream the 
size of which is regulated by yourself,— 
no financial depressions, labor upheav- 
als, climate or other contingencies inter- 
fere with the distribution or price of 
your services. Can you say as much for 
other kinds of proprietorship?” 
8—‘You are here engaged in a work 
which has as its keystone, the living, 
breathing personification of the ONE 
THING which has recently caused the 
greatest expansion in all lines that busi- 


ness has ever known,—and the ONE 
THING IS SERVICE. Service is the 
trend of the times. Life insurance, in 


my judgment, gives unequaled oppor- 
tunity for the expression of unremitting 
SERVICE. Selling service is another 
name for selling self. By the way, do 
you like to go out and mix with people?” 

9—‘The lawyer establishes the body 


of his clientele from among those who 
get into legal difficulties. The doctor 
can help only the sick; the architect 


serves that sole class who are about to 
build; the bond salesman operates ex- 
clusively in the small restricted district 
where wealth resides; but the life coun- 
sellor may share ideas on THE BUSI- 
NESS OF LIVING with every normal 
man that breathes.” 

10—‘The successful life insurance 
salesman receives a handsome income. 
There are some who earn $150,000.00 a 
year. Of course, that sum approaches 
extremity but you are considering the 
POSSIBILITIES we offer. On _ this 
basis there is no better way to under- 
stand POSSIBILITIES than to ascer- 
tain what the HEIGHTS are. This 
holds good anywhere, even in hod-car 
rying. Every real life insurance sales 
man who has been in this business for 
four years in the same city of a hundred 
thousand people or more, and who was 
CAREFULLY SELECTED and THOR- 
OUGHLY TRAINED is’ earning at 
least $10,000.00 per year if he has used 
his full time and talent well. 
no exception to this.” 

The Needs Which Are Satisfied 
11—‘Specifically, here are a_ few 
FACTS which explain the NEEDS for 
our Service and how those NEEDS are 
SATISFIED by the CONTRACTUAL 
ESTATES created by means of life in- 
surance.” 

(a) “Every man on earth has got to 
die and not one knows when. Most men 
leave little or nothing. The result of this 
is, ’— 

(b) “Only one family in twenty is left 
enough to live on by the deceased bread- 
winner.” 

(c) “Although only one in twenty 
provides for his own, eighty-seven per 


There is 


cent of what Americans leave at death 
is life insurance money. What a won- 
derful opportunity to show men what 


their real business is!” 

(d) “Thirty-five per cent of all widows 
are in actual want!—and most widows 
are getting on in years and unable to 
work.” 

(e) “There 
America who 


are 
are 


8,500,000 
working 


women in 
for their 


daily food, clothes, fuel and shelter. In 
order that you and I may better com- 
prehend what a picture of 8,500,000 
mothers and sisters and daughters looks 
like, suppose we line them up abreast, 
each with arms extended so as to touch 
the finger tips of the ones on her right 
and left. Suppose we walk down that 
line of women with outstretched arms 
and look every one in the eye. The line 
commences at San Francisco and you 
and I start walking east. We walk all 
the way to Denver, and the line has 
never a gap. From Denver we proceed 
to Kansas City and there they still stand. 
And from Kansas City we finally arrive 
at Indianapolis with the links in that 
human chain still challenging us to find 
its end. You and I are weary by this 
time, but so are all those women we 
have promised to see, so we weave our 
way over the eastern mountains and 
on to Hartford. The line there bends 
south to New York, and then it turns 
westward. We follow it back again, 
from the Goddess of Liberty to Indian- 
apolis, Kansas City, Denver and over 
the Rockies and Sierras to California’s 
Golden Gate. From San Francisco we 
follow our working widows and mothers 
to Los Angeles where we again turn 
and walk toward the east. Pueblo and 
Albuquerque are now behind us but the 
women with finger tips touching, force 
us to follow them on through Wichita, 
St. Louis and east from there to the 
center of Indianapolis where the last 
mother in the long line stands with her 
right arm extended with fingers resting 
upon the stone statue of a male figure 
that is a part of a large monument which 
was erected as a magnificent testimon- 
ial to the heroism of man as displayed 
in protecting the American women, mil- 
lions of whom are struggling because 
he absconded with the economic value 
that was no longer his.” 

_ “Mr. West, you and I have been walk- 
ing for a long time, but we have seen 
the sea three times and we 
eight and one half million women. 
Armed with a life insurance contract 
that you can sell to America on the 
basis that it will pay to a woman a fixcd 
income every monht of every year as 
long as she lives—would you do your 
part to prevent the increase in the al- 
ready staggering length of that long 
line? Could you help keep widows in 
the home with their children, to nurse 
them when the little tots were sick, to 
raise them and help educate them,—in 
short, as that master worker and sales- 
man, J. B. Duryea, has it, would you 
not like to show a man that ‘the finest 
thing he can leave to his children is 
their mother’s time in the home?’” 

(1) “Capital punishment will probably 
end when civilization reaches a suffi- 
ciently high plane, just as the killing of 
little children in former times for petty 
thefts has ended. Legalized killing is 
disgraceful, but a more terrible disgrace 
is the widespread POVERTY and PRE- 
VENTABLE ANXIETY with which 
nine hundred men in every thousand 
face old age. Here is what happens to 
every thousand men, age twenty-five 
(the age where hope is under the bar- 
rier) before they attain age sixty-five 
(the age of memory), 360 have died, 
most of whom left little or nothing for 
their widows except the necessity which 
takes them to work, away from the 
children who get hungry three times 
every day.” 

“With 360 dead, we have 640 alive at 
age sixty-five. 30 of these are wealthy, 
40 are comfortable, 30 are partially de- 
pendent. These three small groups ac- 
count for 100 more of the original one 
thousand.” 

“We have 540 yet remaining every 
one of whom are penniless and careworn 
—every one of whom less now 
(when he needs it most) than he had 
at age ten when, needing nothing, he 
traded a rusty jack-knife for three mar- 
bles. Nine hundred of our splendid 
youths at age twenty-five have either 
used their rapidly acquired burdens as 
pillows, dying prematurely, or living 


have seen 


has 


through to those later years have been 
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Big Opening for Big Man 


AGENCY MANAGER 


There happens to be a vacancy in each one of the four points— 
North—South—East—West— a big man in each direction 
can here find his lifetime opportunity 


National Life Insurance Company 
of the United States of America 




































































Five Point Complete Protection 


$5,000 
$10,000 
$25 

$25 


$50 


$5,000 


$2,500 


$5,000 


Provides 
In event of natural death. 
In event of accidental death. 


Per week for 52 weeks while 
confined by sickness. 


Per week for 200 weeks while 
disabled by accident. 


Per month for life should 
disability be total and be- 
come permanent. No further 
deposits by policyholder. No 
deductions from face of pol- 
icy to offset benefits received 
under this clause. 


For loss, by accident, of both 
eyes, both hands or both feet 
—or one hand and one foot, 
and an income of $50.00 
monthly. 


For loss, by accident, of one 
eye, one hand or one foot. 


For insured, on endowment 
at age 60 or 65 plan, when 
old age comes, besides all the 
other benefits as he goes 
along. 





ALBERT M. JOHNSON, President 
Established 1868 
































The Right Man 


will have an unusual Life Insurance proposition to build 


with. 
COMPLETE PROTECTION 
A preferred low cost service for Life policyholders. Makes 
it easy for Agents to succeed because of 
More sales per Interview. 
More commission per Sale. 
More satisfied Living Policyholders. 
Less Lapses. 


COMPLETE PROTECTION 


is one of the reasons why 65% of our Agency Managers 
have been with us from ten to thirty years. 


The Right Man 


has a good connection now—but is ambitious and able 
beyond the limits of his present position. He is willing 
to do a reasonable amount of traveling. He believes in 
his ability to secure and manage men. He has a record 
for reliability. He is between 27 and 40 with a real desire 





to be Agency Manager for an old reliable Company. He will 
operate under a liberal arrangement providing for imme- 
diate compensation with exceptional future possibilities. 








ARE YOU THE MAN? 


ROBERT D. LAY 


Vice-President and Secretary 


WALTER E. WEBB 


Vice-President 


29 South La Salle Street, Chicago 





A Progressive Old Company for Ambitious Young Men 


Over One Hundred Sixty Millions of Insurance in Force 
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iven by sorrow’s crown of sorrow,— 
PREVENTABLE MISERY—to confide 
to POVERTY their last dream. 


Will Remedy Preventable Disgrace 


“Mr. West, life insurance will a 
the preventable disgraces to bang 4 
have alluded. It is the only device that 
CAN remedy these, and many other as * 
ficiencies. It is, therefore, unique. It 
stands alone with its great head above 
the stars, completing for you and me 
the plans we CANNOT carry out alone. 
It extends the economic value of a 
man whether he be dead, disabled or 
merely old. That is the whole a 
that’s all there 1s to life insurance. It 
is so beautifully simple, so wonderfully 
royal, true and benign that it enables 
a man to gaze into the future unafraid, 
knowing full well that the trust our in- 
stitution has assumed will be discharged 
with photographic fidelity even though 
its creator has passed beyond the realm 
of personal activity and authority. 


The Next Interview 


The next interview is taken up as 
follows : 


1—Giving the applicant a written test 
comprising 184 questions which are 
furnished by my Home Office. 

2--Mr. West completes and signs a 
“Confidential Personal History Record 
that is very searching. My Home Office 
requires this also. 

3—Mr. West is scored on_ eleven 
points the answers to which the Phoenix 
Mutual has found to be guide posts 
marking the roads to success and fail- 
ure. We are putting constantly in- 
creased faith in this scoring system be- 
cause its reliability is proving out in 
results. 

4—Members of the agency talk with 
Mr. West and later give me written re- 
ports of their impressions. t 
5—If possible, it has been previously 
arranged for Mrs. West to talk with 
me while her husband completes the 
written examinations. If she cannot 
come to our office, I go to her home 
later. I consider it essential to every- 
one concerned for me to talk to Mrs. 
West and sell her hard on the idea of 
her husband coming with us. If she 
understands in advance the initial hard 
sledding to be experienced in this busi- 
ness and is willing to pay her part of 
the price, she will forget the new dress 
that otherwise she might insist on buy- 
ing. Mrs. West must know the whole 
story. The best man on earth would be 
likely to fail in this business if the 
domestic odds are lined up against him. 
On the other hand, a mediocre fellow 
can sometimes be put on the road to 
big things by the wisdom of an encour- 
aging wife. 

6—Necessary data is taken from the 
“Confidential Personai History Record” 
to enable me to send to the Retail 
Credit Company for a detailed moral, 
credit and physical report on Mr. West. 
The Home Office requires this report. 

7—A photograph of Mr. West is ob- 
tained. Required by the Home Office. 

8—Data collected for at least five 
letters of inquiry to be addressed to 
former business associates of Mr. West. 
These are not so-called recommendation 
letters. We ask the addressee nine spe- 
cific questions about Mr. West and also 
request additional information. Required 
by the Home Office. 


Questions Settled 


In what has happened since Mr. West 
came to my office, it will be noted that 
we have endeavored to settle the fol- 
lowing questions: 


1—Does he appreciate the distinctions 
between proprietorship and employee- 
ship? 

2.—Is he ready and anxious to go into 
business for himself? 

3.—Is he willing to pay the price? 

4—Does life insurance offer a_per- 
Manent career in lucrative work? 
_>-—How does the service rendered by 
life insurance take hold of Mr. West's 


vision? Can he live it and bubble over 
in deep conviction? 

6.—Does he possess real courage? 

7—Is he alright mentally, physically 
and morally? 

8—Will his wife stay in the boat with 
him and, if need be, pull an oar? 


Tells About the Company 


After having first “sold” him on the 
INSTITUTION it is now my duty to 
tell him something of my company. 
One or more full interviews are taken 
in this way. 

“Mr. West, it is a fact that the In- 
stitution of Life Insurance has provided 
Home Offices, comprising not only splen- 
did physical structures, but including 
also the various mental machinery of 
the several departments, such as the 
New Business, Actuarial, Medical, 
Agency and other divisions, the whole 
fabric of which has been organized with 
a degree of perfection that is a shining 
example of efficiency. The Home Of- 
fice or ‘manufacturing departments,’ of 
this business are in the hands of edu- 
cated intelligence.” 

“But the SALES or distribution de- 
partment, which, after all, is the real 
backbone of a business, has been an 
awkward, overgrown, MISGUIDED 
child who has accepted without flinch- 
ing what has been unfair treatment by 
its parent, the Home Office. The great 
growth of life insurance has been in 
spite of, not because of, our methods of 
distribution. We are something like 
Topsy—we ‘just growed up’ at the ex- 
pense of tremendous turnover of per- 
sonnel.” 

“Some years ago the Phoenix Mutual 
investigated what it believed to be weak- 
nesses in selling insurance. It appeared 
that, nothwithstandig the fact that life 
insurance is the tangible result of the 
better purposes of human nature ex- 
pressed in practical relief, and as such, 
offers as noble and professional work as 
any man may engage upon—the great 
majority of men who went into this 
business as salesmen were out of it 
within one year because they had failed. 
Seventy to eighty per cent of all who 
entered the ranks were forced to get 
out from the lack of sufficient earned 
income upon which to live. That is a 
terrible indictment. Think of the turn- 
over, expense, waste. It is natural that 
most of those who failed went out with 
a feeling of bitterness which they spread 
among their relatives and friends. When 
we think of the thousands of such ex- 
amples occurring every year it is easy 
to admit, but difficult to realize the ex- 
tent, of the bad effect of the momentum 
given to this wrong kind of mouth to 
mouth advertising. I believe this is a 
big factor in considering the difficulty 
experienced by the new agent in secur- 
ing the interview.” 


Reasons for Precipitate Failure 


“The Phoenix Mutual concluded that 
there are two primary reasons which 
precipitate failure: 

1.—“Many men are permitted to come 
into this business who are not adaptable 
to the proprietorship of life insurance 
selling. This is in no sense an insinua- 
tion of inferiority. Henry Ford was a 
successful mechanic and is now a great 


manufacturer because he found the 
thing he could do well. Perhaps he 
could not sell insurance. There are 


many men who have reached the heights 
in various vocations who probably would 
fail at our work. Mr. N. W. Harris, 
the successful founder of one of the 
best banks in America today—the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago, 
tried first to be a life insurance man.” 
2.—“The new agent is too often put 
at this work when he knows no more 
about it than those upon whom he will 
call. He is yiven no training. One of 
the young ladies at the agency office 
hands him a kit containing a rate book, 
some blank prospect cards, a number of 
application blanks, a book of company 
rules, and a few other trinkets. Thus 
encumbered, he is told to go out and see 
what he can do. Naturally when he gets 


to his prospect, he finds himself stand- 
ing on nothing and looking up a rope.” 


Phoenix Mutual Selection 

“Phoenix Mutual decided that a very 
careful initial selection of men together 
with the subsequent thorough life in- 
surance training of those men would be 
a great step forward. And so, in 1913 
the company made the following de- 
clarations :” 

WE BELIEVE that the business of 
selling life insurance is a REAL PRO- 
FESSION and that those who enter this 
profession should be of the highest type 
of men! 

WE BELIEVE that this business, 
great and good as it has been, can be 
made better, and that it will be a greater 
business only when Home Office and 
Field unite in a REAL PROGRAM to 
make it better! 

WE BELIEVE that Home Office and 
Field should unite to eliminate untrained, 
unsuccessful, part-time men, thereby 
transferring the tremendous expense of 
supervising a large group of inefficient 
men to an investment of time and money 
toward the development of only high- 
grade salesmen! 

AND FINALLY we are ready to prac- 


tice what we preach!” 


“When the Home Office took this 


. stand in 1913, such an attitude was with- 


out precedent in life insurance. The 
company then had 1,700 representatives 
who paid for $21,000,000 of business in 
1913. Ten years later, in 1923, when 
the company had reduced the number of 
its representatives to a.total of 375, 
those few paid for $47,000,000 of busi- 
ness during that year.” 

“In other words, Mr. West, less than 
ONE-FOURTH our former number of 


men paid for more than TWICE the 
business.” 


“The success of Phoenix Mutual’s 
answer to a serious situation is now a 
matter of record. The company knows 
what pays.” 

“We take only full-time men and you 
will be required to go to Hartford and 
be graduated from the Home Office 
Training School. In other words, you 
will be equipped by Phoenix Mutual to 
become a real salesman.” 

“After you get back from Hartford, 
you will have at your service our Re- 
search Department to help you find your 
best market. The Publicity Department 
gives your prospects personal attention 
in a direct by mail effort that secures, 
on the average 30 per cent replies. We 
thus save your time by furnishing you 
live leads.” 

“We advertise nationally by the use 
of full-page spreads in the Saturday 
Evening Post, The Literary Digest and 
the American Magazine. Every adver- 
tisement tells the public that Phoenix 
Mutual men are carefully selected and 
thoroughly trained to assume the high 
responsibility of counselling on a matter 
so vital as the arrangement of an estate. 
This publicity is telling and telling loud!” 


“The Budget Division of the Home 
Office has devised a budget book which 
we call ‘The Business of Running A 
Home.’ It will get interviews for you 
and help you make sales. Almost every- 
one is interested in the business of run- 
ning a home.” 

“Mr. West, that is my story. We have 
had several interviews. You have passed 
all of our tests and your score is high. 
I believe that you will make much of 
the opportunity that is offered by this 
organization which is well equipped to 
help you express the proprietorship 
qualities that make for personal pros- 
perity and public service in the business 
of life underwriting.” 


Practice What They Preach 


(Continued from page 58) 


so said the object of our next attack. 
“Write me a formal letter, asking me for 
the information. I'll read it in agency 
mecting and Ill make ’em give me the 
dope straight. And if they don’t carry 
as much as the next bird they’re going to 
take out more, or hear from me.” 

Turning the Tables on Newspaper Man 

There is an ambitious little chap who 
joyously hails us from afar with the 
query, “Hey, when are you going to take 
out some more insurance?” As_ luck 
would have it we met him hurrying down 
the street. We buttonholed him. “How 
much insurance do you carry?” we 
asked, emphasizing the “you” with a jab 
which nearly broke our index finger. 
He was quite overcome. He explained 
the whys and wherefores. He gave us 
the information and then pleaded with 
us that we tell him as soon as we found 
out what the average agent carried. 
“Say, will you tell me as soon as you 
find out? Honest? I[ want to carry as 
much as the average agent does.” 

He’s oniy a youngster and we kind 
of hated to tell him the figures, for if 
he means what he says he will have to 
buy some more insurance for he doesn't 
carry $16,843. Wonder if he'll get some 
more, 

“T have been trying to get those fig 
ures on our agents for over four 
months” said another general agent. “I 
will get them now.” He did. 

Two Large Lines Explained 

Now what about this general agent 
that carries $250,000. We asked him how 
it happened that he carried more than 


any other general agent we had run 
across. He replied very simply, “I be- 
lieve in the business.” He does. He 


writes quite a bit personally and keeps 
his agents everlastingly on the jump. 
As for the agent who carries $215,000. 
Who do you suppose he is? You are 
right. So far this year he has written 
over three and one-half million and he’s 


out for $5,000,000 for the year. 

“Sounds like a lot, doesn’t it?” said he. 
“Wait a minute. Miss Blank, bring me 
my policies.” And he showed them all 
to us. He is pleased with his insur- 
ance program. He has reason to be. His 
wife will have an income of $600 a 
month from the day he dies until the 
day she dies. His son and daughter are 
also well provided for. 

“The trouble with the average agent 
is he doesn’t believe in the business,” he 
continued. “If he believes in it why 
doesn’t he carry more insurance? He 
should carry as much as he can. He 
should multiply his annual income by 
his expectancy. If he earns $10,000 a 
year and expects to live 15 years he is 
worth $150,000. There’s no getting around 
that. All right. His wife is used to a 
$150,000 man. She can have one when he 
kicks the bucket if he carries $150,000. 
That sounds silly, but you know what I 


mean. She is used to $10,000 a year in- 
come. Now if he can’t carry $150,000 


let him carry as much as he can. He 
should carry as much as his wife needs 
to maintain the standard of living she is 
accustomed to. That’s what he’s telling 
his policyholders. That’s what he’s tell- 
ing his prospects. And he believes in 
his business, doesn’t he?” 


W. H. Hazard Story 
(Continued from page 7) 


trained and developed. Intelligence, broad 
ly speaking, means one’s competence and 
facility in dealing with his environment, 
physical, social and intellectual. 

Society is the name for the process by 
which individuals live together. The indi- 
viduals are the realities, and their happi- 
ness is the aim of social organization. But 
such happiness is attainable only when the 
individuals on whom it is dependent make 
the most of their native capacities and per- 
sonal interests. 
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Re-Broadcasting 
— The Aktna Message 


on | RE aS — AGENTS everywhere are 
oo | equipped to relay to the people of 


tically 


their communities the “‘program of pro- 
tection’? which is given each month from 
Station ‘6S. KE. P.’? and other nationally 
circulated magazines. 

@ Newspaper advertisements, movie slides, 
window posters, calendar-blotters and 









other ‘‘tie-ups’’ prepared for their use 
echo and re-echo the message of wisdom 


6 aD ° 
—** 7Etna-ize.”’ 


Consequently “business ts 
good” with Aetna-izers! 


ETNA LIFE 


Insurance Company 


and affiliated companies 





ETNA CASUALTY and SURETY CO. STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO., of Hartford, Connecticut 
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A Wall Street Editor’s Views 


Life Insurance Makes the Human Will Effective 


In Financial Matters 


By M. S. Rukeyser 


Financial Editor, New York Evening Journal 


Merryle Stanley Kukeyser, author of 
“The Common Sense of Money and In- 
vestments,” published by Simon & Schus- 
ter, Inc., New York, ts financial editor of 
the New York “Evening Journal” and as- 
sociate in journalism at Columbia Univers- 
ity, from which university, by the way, he 
has received the degrees of Bachelor of 
Literature m Journalism and Master of 
Arts in Economics. He was formerly 
financial and business editor of the New 
York “Tribune” and was also financial 
editor of “Vanity Fair.” He has contrib- 
uted articles on various phases of finance, 
economics and business to many magazines. 

In newspaper work, Mr. Rukeyser has 
specialized in problems of the new class 
of investors who sprang into being as a 
result of Liberty Loan campaigns and 
wider diffusion of wealth. This has con- 
sisted of answering some 35,000 letters 
seeking specific investment recommenda- 
tions from individual investors among 
newspaper and magazine readers, and also 
in directing campaigns against question- 
able promotions and offerings of various 
vendors, enterprises which eventually 
showed tremendous losses to the public, 
many of them getting into the bankruptcy 
court. In “The Common Sense of Money 
and Investments,” Mr. Rukeyser discusses 
life insurance and bonds, from the invest- 
ment standpoint. Some extracts are repro- 
duced herewith with the consent of the 
publishers, Simon & Schuster. 

Life insurance makes the human will 
effective in financial matters. It is a 
force which translates good intentions 
into accomplishments. It constitutes a 
certain means of creating an asset free 
from the hazards to which other schemes 
are subject. 

Many foolish men seek to compare the 
relative advantages of life insurance and 
bonds. Some argue that good bonds 
yield more than insurance and that, if 
they should put their money regularly 
into sound bonds instead of into the 
treasury of an insurance company, they 
would be richer at the end of twenty 
years. Perhaps they would if able to 
select the right kind of securities—ex- 
cept for one enormous element of risk. 


Span of Life the Greatest Hazard 

The man who buys only bonds figures 
on the investment risk, forgetting the 
greater hazard in respect to the span 
of his own life. During the second year 
of accumulation, for example, a misdi- 
rected steering wheel may suddenly ter- 
minate the existence of the investor who 
will perish with scarcely more than 5 
per cent of the estate he planned. Acci- 
dents may relentlessly nullify the noblest 
impulses of the individual who aspires to 
protect the lives of his wife and children 
through his own savings. 

Life insurance, on the other hand, a 
means of immediately sch nse a 
wish into an assured fact. If a man de- 
cides to take a $20,000 policy and pays 
his first premium of $500, no factor can 
prevent the execution of his plan. Death 
through accidental or natural means will 
bring the full face value of the policy 
to his beneficiaries. If he dies soon, 
then the yield on: his investment becomes 
prodigious—gre ater by far than the wid- 
est promises of the most unscrupulous 
Stock salesman. 

Life insurance then must be regarded 
primarily as protection against the possi- 
bility of premature death, which every 
individual faces. Since everyone dies, 
every policy in good standing eventually 
matures. If a man were assured that 
he would live a stipulated number of 
years, he might do better with his money 
than to buy life insurance. But since 
none has a guarantee clause in his con- 





tract with nature, everyone with depen- 
dents, present or prospective, ought to 
give insurance a place in his financial 
program. 


Analyze Your Needs 
lor pure protection, ordinary life is 
the best policy, for with the exception ot 
term insurance, which has limited uses 





Merryle Stanley Rukeyser 


only, it gives the greatest coverage for 
the least expenditure. Each individual 
should have his own needs analyzed by 
an insurance expert. In general, how- 
ever, it may be said that ordinary life 
is virtually always the most suitable form 
of policy for the man over thirty with 
dependents. 

Younger men, who are asked to pay 
lower rates, can consider the more lux- 
urious policies such as limited payment 
(usually twenty payment) life or endow- 
ment policies. These forms of insurance 
are more expensive than straight insur- 
ance and give no greater protection in 
case of death. They combine in vary- 
ing degrees coverage against the risk of 
being cut off prematurely with invest- 
ment features. Twenty payment life and 
endowment policies have a greater cash 
surrender value than ordinary life and 
also a bigger borrowing allowance. 

The fancier policies have the merit of 
compulsory saving. A man can achieve 
this same objective by buying straight 
life, and at the same time making a con- 
tract with a well conducted building and 
loan association to save a stipulated sum 
each month over a period of twelve 
years. Such a combination will yield 
more whether the insured lives or dies 
during the term of the policy. 

If a man were certain of dying before 
twenty years the ordinary life policy 
would demonstrably be the best, for it 
would give as much as the others for less 
money. If a man were sure of living 
twenty years or more, then there would 
be something to be said for limited pay- 
ment and endowment policies. The ad- 
vantages of the limited payment policies 
are largely psychological, wholly inde- 
pendent of the statistics of the situation. 


A Satisfied Feeling 


The ordinary human being derives sat- 
isfaction from the knowledge that at a 
stipulated time in his life his insurance 
needs will have always been taken care 
of. The same feeling applies to endow- 


ment policies where the rate is higher. 
At the end of twenty years the individual 
can either continue his insurance or 
withdraw his cash allowance from the 
company. The cash surrender value will 
be smallest on ordinary life, larger on 
limited payment, and still larger on en- 
dowment policies. At the time the en- 
dowment policy matures the cash surren- 
der value coincides exactly with the face 
amount of the policy. 

For the man who lacks the will power 
to save without compulsion or the tech- 
nical skill for making good investments, 
endowment policies serve a useful pur- 
pose. They yield less than all but the 
very highest grade of bonds, but en- 
dowment policies entail a high degree of 
safety. The financially illiterate person 
who buys an endowment policy on which 
he pays annual premiums has the satis- 
faction of knowing that canny invest- 
ment specialists at the headquarters of 
an insurance company will watch his 
funds with consummate skill. He has 
thus freed himself from the danger of 
buying worthless securities by which he 
might, like thousands of others, lose his 
principal. 

Twenty payment life is especially suit- 
able for men under thirty who are not 
hard pressed financially and who can 
afford something better than the cheap- 
est form of policy. Twenty payment pol- 
icies are adapted to the tastes of men of 
this group who believe in their hearts 
that they are going to live twenty years 
and are willing to speculate on the fact. 


When in Doubt Buy Ordinary Life 


When in doubt, the prospective insured 
should buy ordinary life, for having once 
been accepted into a company as physi- 

cally and morally fit, he can always con- 
vert a cheaper policy into a more ex- 
pe nsive one. It is best to buy as much 
insurance as the buyer can afford when 
he is acceptable to the company. 
Switches into more costly policies can 
always be made, if desired, later in life 
when the insured is likely to be better 
off financially and worse off physically. 

The danger of waiting is that one of 
an infinite variety of diseases may ren- 
der one ineligible for insurance. It is 
one of the real tragedies of life that the 
physically disqualified clamor for insur- 
ance, whereas those eligible for it ordi- 
narily will not partake of the privilege 
without the most persistent persuasion 
on the part of an agent. 


Of all present day salesmen, few if 


any sell a more useful service than the 
life insurance agent—and yet he is de- 
spised more than any other. This anom- 
aly is partly his own fault and in part 
ascribable to stupidity on the part of the 
public. Of course, some of the older 
generation remember the early history 
of life insurance, when it was frequently 
a fraud and always unscientific. * * * 

The new insurance agent renders serv- 
ice in laying out programs and suggest- 
ing policies that fit particular require- 
ments. As modern life becomes more 
complex, new uses are found. The levy- 
ing of inheritance taxes in recent years 
has, for example, led to widespread buy- 
ing of life insurance by wealthy men to 
provide cash for the payment of death 
duties. 

The policyholder should seek insurance 
with the same avidity and interest with 
which he buys cigarettes, baseball tickets 
and clothing. He should no longer pur- 
chase insurance reluctantly as the best 
way of getting rid of an agent who has 
proved a nuisance. If the agent appre- 
ciated the dignity of his calling and real- 
ized that life insurance is the most diffi- 
cult of all services and commodities to 
buy, he would escape from the odium 
of being bothersome. What other insti- 
tutior shows the independence of an in- 
sural :e company, which thumps your 
chest, listens to your heart-beat, asks 
you impertinent questions about your 
personal habits and about the behavior 
of your grandmother before it will ac- 
cept your patronage? * * * 

Individuals dependent upon their own 
physical and mental labor for a liveli- 
hood face other personal hazards be- 
sides death. Their main capital is a 
sound body and mind, and earning power 
depends upon their physical well being. 
Unlike the business man whose enter- 
prise will run on just the same when he 
is bedridden, the employe is likely to lose 
his income when he is indisposed. 

Unless protected by capital reserves, 
the ordinary individual cannot afford to 
assume the risk of sickness or accident. 
He should transfer this hazard to an in- 
surance company. In buying health and 
accident insurance he should buy a non- 
cancellable policy. * * * 

In applying for a non-cancellable pol- 
icy, such as that written by the Pacific 
Mutual Co. of California, or the Massa- 
chusetts Accident Co., the would-be pol- 
icyholder must undergo a physical ex- 
amination, and, if accepted, he remains 
insured at least up to the age of sixty, 
provided he pays his annual premiums, 
irrespective of the future status of his 
health. 

Selecting a company is a specialized 
matter. When in doubt it is well to con- 
sult a banker. Every individual ought to 
select an insurance agent just as he 
seeks out a physician or dentist, and be 
willing to follow his advice. * * 

In summary, an effective ‘ani is 
one that provides for the regular in- 
vestor a background of insurance which 
will offset external and unavoidable fac- 
tors which might otherwise frustrate 
those who would be thrifty. 


Cleaning Up Estates 


By Lawrence C. Woods 


Equitable Life, Pittsburgh 


There are compensations in every- 
thing. There are penalties for success. 
One of them is the graded inheritance 
tax. It raises but about one-fortieth of 
the total taxes, local, state and federal, 
of the country, but it touches only a 
small fraction of the people. Regardless 
of whether the Federal Government 
turns over this method of taxation to 
the states or not, much as I[ regret the 
fact, I think there is every evidence that 
graded inheritance taxes have come to 
stay in this country, as they did years 
ago in England. 

There are certain legal exemptions. 
I would not suggest evasion, but avoid- 
ance. Life insurance has certain exemp 
tions that it is perfectly proper to con- 
sider; but infinitely more important than 
that is the fact that ready cash must be 
at hand for debts created before and by 


death, and it has been well said and 
repeatedly said by the most thoughtful 
men in the country that life insurance is 
the one answer to this problem. Exempt 
or non-exempt, it is vitally essential. 
Payable to a named beneficiary, many 
states, including my own, exempt it. 
Judge Thomson’s decision in the Frick 
case makes life insurance still more at- 
tractive from a tax point of view. 

Under the most unfavorable construc- 
tion of even the present Federal Law, 
the exemptions in life insurance prac- 
tically double the estate exempted under 
—— al inheritance taxes; and counting 

rarious state taxes in, it probably does 
more than double the exemption. But 
again let me respectfully suggest that, 
regardless of whether life insurance is 
taxed or not, it is important to have 
ample cash for estate clean-up purposes. 
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The MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


HE MUTUAL LIFE was organized in 1842—wrote its 
first policy on February 1, 1843—and is the oldest 
American legal reserve life insurance company. It has 


passed through panics, wars and epidemics, and after more 
than 82 years of service is greater than ever. 


T has been a pioneer in life insurance, conservative for 
safety, and progressive for improvement. Its policies 
(revised in May, 1925,) contain all provisions warranted 
by experience, and embrace the required benefits proved 
by time and the up-to-the-minute benefits consistent with 
wholesome progress and with safety for everyone. 


Those interested in life insurance soliciting 
are invited to apply to 


The MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK | 


34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 
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LOS ANGELES SELLING STORIES 


Picking out a live general agency, THe EAsTterN UNDERWRITER staged a contest 
for the Gold Book offering prizes for good stories of actual selling experiences. 
The office chosen was the Los Angeles agency of the Guardian Life. The com- 


mittee chosing the prize winners consisted of T. 


Louis Hansen, vice-president 


of the Guardian; James A. McLain, inspector of agencies; and the editor of 


Tue EASTERN UNDERWRITER. 


mention. 


The committee decided that the first prize should 
go to C. H. Von Breton; second prize to C. K. Brust. 


W. J. Rouse got honorable 


The stories of Von Borton and Brust follow. Mr. Rouse’s story will be 


printed in one of the regular editions of THe Eastern UNbEeRwRITER. 


A Parents’ Allowance 
By C. H. Von Breton 


After calling upon Mr. S—— three times 
and meeting with some resistance, he 
finally agreed that he owed me the 
courtesy of a visit to my office to discuss 
insurance because of the amount of time 
I had already consumed in trying to 
interest him. 

After reaching my office, he gave me 
all the facts I wanted which were that 
he carried little life insurance; that he 
was doing well in business; that he 
owned free a bungalow court; that he 
had no children but partially supported 
a mother and father. 

It was this last statement that I de- 
cided to emphasize in my argument. I 
began by proposing as a starter a $10,- 
000 ordinary life policy with all benefits. 
I said: 

“Mr. S——, you have gone a long 
way along the road of success; you 
have secured well that which you have 
so far amassed, but is it not a privilege, 
as well as a duty, to take some small 
portion of your estate and make it safe 
beyond all possibility of loss, so that in 
case you are to leave before your time 
your wife can never be entirely 
penniless. So that no matter whether 
bad judgment causes her to lose the es- 
tate you have created for her or the 
advice of foolish or vicious friends en- 
dangers all her belongings, there 
must remain to het some small nucleus 
that cannot fail. Again, you know and 
I know that if anything should happen 
to you, your wife would continue the 
little monthly amount you contribute to 
your parents, but, Mr. S——, do you 
really think it fair that they should re- 
ceive it from her hand as charity, when 
it is their privilege to receive it from 
you, as a gift of love.” 


He replied: “Your talk impresses me 
but you know how women are. I am 
anxious to arrange, as you suggest, for 
my parents but I cannot muster up the 
nerve to broach the matter to my wife.” 
I came back. with the following state- 
ment: 

“Mr. S.——, there are things you may 
feel diffident about presenting to her, 
which are both logical and proper for me 
to propose. I will make all arrange- 
ments, draw all the necessary papers, 
and then you and Mrs. S. may come 
to my office, and if there is any objec- 
tion I am the one who is to take the 
blame.” 

This was done and when the policy 
was issued, both Mr. and Mrs. S. 
came to my office. I explained in detail 
its provisions, saying: “Mrs. S. » 
there is anything in these arrangements 
that does not meet with your entire ap- 
proval, remember that I am to blame, 
because they are my suggestions.” 

When we came to the provisions pro- 
viding for Mr. S.’s parents, the wife 
turned to him, saying: “Why, Charles, 
that is splendid, and surely no more than 
you should do for your mother and fa- 
ther.” But the best action came when 
I had explained the entire program, and 
she turned to her husband, saying: 
“Charles, inasmuch as this is for me and 
for your parents, not only in the event of 
your untimely death, but for you and 
me both when we have grown old to- 
gether, and inasmuch as it gives you 
protection in case of disability, why not 
make this a $20,000 contract?” 

We did. He now carries with my com- 
pany $20,000 payable monthly, if death 
should overtake him. But, best of all, 
husband and wife left my office, each 
with a better understanding of the other, 
each with a greater degree of love and 
confidence in each other, so that I feel 
that in writing this case I have made 
more close and enduring the precious 
relationship in one home. 











A Partnership Case 
By C. K. Brust 


A new restaurant opened in our neigh- 
borhood and became very successful, 
with long lines of people waiting to be 
served. I thought I would meet the 
Proprietors. There were two—W. and 
3, one overseeing the work at the 
counter, the other the kitchen. I went 
to the restaurant every day and even- 
tually engaged Mr. W. in conversation. I 
asked him if the partnership were pro- 
tected with partnership business insur- 
ance, 

I suggested that it might be possible 
that in the event of his partner’s death 
he might not care to have the wife of 
said partner in the business, and it 
might even be possible that he would 
not have the ready cash to buy the 
Partner’s interest, in the event of the 
decease of said partner. 


He acquiesced to this and I asked him 
if he had made any definite pian for 
the handling of such a matter in the 
event of the partner’s death, and he said: 
“No, we would like to hear more about 
it 


I suggested that both partners come 
to my office at their convenience, where 
we could go into the matter in a busi- 
ness-like way. I then made it a point 
to meet the other partner and went over 
the same ground with him, and he also 
emphatically stated that he would not 
care to have anyone in the partnership 
with him, other than his present partner, 
in the event of the said partner’s death, 
and admitted that it would be rather 
hard on him to find the ready cash to 


purchase his partner’s interest, in that 
event. 


I saw them both again several times, 
together and separately, and while they 
were both interested and both admitted 
the need of such insurance, it was a 
rather difficult matter to get them to 
our office so we might have an unin- 
terrupted discussion. 

1 picked up one of the Eastern insur- 
ance papers one afternoon and noticed 
a very similar case to this one—where 
the delay of getting together on the 
matter had practically ruined a partner 
in a somewhat similar circumstance, due 
to the accidental death of one of the 
members of the partnership. 

I waited until after the rush hour had 
passed at noon and then insisted that 
both partners listen to this article, which 
I read to them very earnestly, and they 
both agreed to come to our office the 
next day at 2 o'clock. 

In the meantime, I had gotten the 
names of the partners, their dates of 
birth, the firm name under which they 
conducted the business and established 
the fact that they were legal partners 
and when they came up to the office 
the next day I frankly stated that it 
would be a matter of their putting $100 
per month aside for a safety fund, which 
would, in a larger sense, carry out the 
purpose of partnership business insur- 
ance. 

I had also prepared an addenda for 
their partnership agreement, which pro- 
vided that in the event of the death of 
either partner the amount payable as 
an insurance claim be turned over to the 
heirs of the deceased in lieu of any 
claim in or against the partnership. 

They looked at one another and after 
I had read this addenda, to be attached 
to the existing partnership papers, one 
of them said that there is nothing to do 
but pay the premiums, which they did, 
for $20,000 joint partnership insurance. 





Stevenson Story 
(Continued from page 55) 


by sheer force of industry and persev- 
erance, without any special education. 
Set aside enough to give them a mini- 
mum amount of education in order that 
they may be relatively in no worse posi- 
tion in life than you were when you 
started.” 


12. 1 Dont Want to Leave a Lot of 
Money for Some Other Man to 
Spend. 

That is a very interesting statement, 
Mr. Prospect, and I[ take it from your 
statement that you would be the kind 
of a man that would absolutely not be 
willing to spend the money left by some 
other man. All that is necessary then is 
that your wife use the same rare quality 
of discrimination in selecting her second 
husband that she did in selecting you. 


13. My Wife Earned a Good Salary Be- 
fore We Were Married and She 
Could Return to the Same Occupa- 
tion. 


“Would you mind telling me how long 
you have been married?” 

“Twenty years.” 

“T haven’t any doubt but that your wife 
would be able to support herself if you 
would be willing to return to her a small 
part of the wages which she would have 
earned in her profession during the 
twenty years she has had to give it up. 
While it is true your wife could support 
herself, don’t you think you ought to 
provide an income for your wife so that 
your children will be guaranteed a 
mother’s care?” 


14. I Don’t Want to Leave a Lot of 
Money for Some Other Man to 
Spend. 

“Tt is simply a question of whether you 
are going to provide for your widow 
or whether you are going to have some 
other man provide for her.” 


15. My Wife’s People are Wealthy. 

“That gives you a splendid opportunity 
now to buy life insurance a little more 
extravagantly than you might otherwise 
without deprivation of the ordinary nec- 
essities to your family.” 


16. 1 Have Property and Do Not Need 
Insurance. 

“The fact that you have property is 
the one big reason why I came to see 
you regarding insurance. My company 
wants thrifty, prudent people as policy- 
holders. These are the people who ap- 
preciate the value of saving. Insurance 
will protect your family against the loss 
of this property by making it unnec- 
essary to part with any of it to meet 
obligations arising in connection with 
the settlement of the estate.” 


17. 1 Can't Pay for it Just Now. 

“Your statement indicates that, at this 
particular time, immediate cash is rather 
scarce. Do you realize that if anything 
should suddenly happen to you, your de- 
pendents would be in a difficult position? 
When you find it difficult to pay prem- 
iums for insurance, how much more diffi- 
cult would it be for your wife to raise 
immediate cash if anything should hap- 
pen to you?” 


18. I Do Not Believe in Insurance. 


“You may not believe in insurance, 
but the man who plays the game of life 
without insurance is simply betting his 
wife and children that he will live long 
enough to make a fortune or that the 
fortune he has will remain intact. And 
if he loses, it is they who suffer the 
consequences.” 

The Salesman’s Attitude in Answering 
Objections 

In answering objections never take 
the attitude of a debater—you aren't 
trying to win an argument, you are try- 
ing to sell a life insurance policy. 

If the salesman becomes irritated be- 
cause the prospect makes an unfounded 
objection, the prospect will immediately 
think he has found the vulnerable spot 
in the salesman’s armor. Even if the 
objection seems very trivial or absurd, it 
should be answered with great sincerity. 
In answering such objections, the su- 
perior attitude should be carefully avoid- 
ed. Inform the prospect in such a way 
that he will recognize the fact that you 
are trying to serve his interests rather 
than trying to prove his objections ab- 
surd. 

Suppose the prospect should say: “I 
have all the insurance I need; I have a 
thousand-dollar policy.” The salesman 
might say: “Good! That will buy your 
wife and children a loaf of bread a day.” 
While this’ answer might be the very 
kind to make to some prospects, still it 
would be far better to answer the ob- 
jection in this way: “I wonder if you 
have ever thought of your insurance in 
terms of a daily income? One thousand 
dollars would yield about sixteen cents 
a day, which, at present prices, would 
purchase just one loaf of bread.” 





. ’ Q 
His Cases Average $7,000 

In less than three years, Dr. Henry 
White Callahan of the Brooklyn agency 
of the Equitable Society, has paid for 
over a million of insurance. 

For a decade or more he was Dean of 
the Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, but in 
1917 decided to enter life underwriting 
because of the less confining nature of 
the work, yet equally as broad in its 
opportunities for service. Because of his 
academic training, he was quick to grasp 
the fundamentals of insurance and his 
long years as an educator had made him 
a fluent and convincing speaker. His 
success in the business parallels that at- 
tained by numerous other college men 
who have joined the Equitable Society’s 
selling force, demonstrating anew the 
appeal which life underwriting makes to 
men of training and ability. 

Dr. Callahan has specialized in inher- 
itance tax and business insurance. Al- 
though he has placed as much as $100,000 
on a single life, his 350 or more cases 
to date average only $7,000 each. 
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A MUTUAL ORGANIZATION—FOUNDED IN 1845 


New York Life Insurance Co. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York) 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Eightieth Annual Statement 


To the Policy-holders: 

I am addressing an audience of about seven and a half million people. I directly address one and one-half 
million thoughtful men and women each of whom is responsible in some fashion for about four others. 

My theme is your relation to each other and to your neighbors through the New York Life Insurance Company. 

I assume that mere figures about the Company have ceased to interest you in the old way. Whether we have in 
assets more or less than a billion dollars or do more or less than seven hundred million dollars of new business in a 
year is interesting now, chiefly because these once amazing facts tell how widely useful you are as a part of a vast social 
enterprise which is both beneficent and beneficial. 1 











May I in this year of grace try to give you a new thought about yourselves and—if I may so put it—about your 


duty to others. 
You are the plain people that Lincoln referred to. 
Few of you are very rich; few are very poor. 
You are always quick to help your neighbor, even at some sacrifice to yourself. 


If your neighbor is ill you sympathize with him, and if you know of some way in which you can help him you 
eagerly offer your services. 


If Diphtheria threatens him and his family and you know that he does not understand about the Diphtheria serum, 
you almost force him to get it and get it quickly. 

You do the same about Typhoid or Pneumonia or Scarlet Fever. 

If you are a farmer you tell your fellow-farmer of any process you know by which his crop may be increased or 
how his methods of marketing may be improved. 

You are moved by the same impulse if you are a physician or a lawyer or a merchant or a teacher or a mechanic 
or a clerk or a day laborer. ‘ 

You do these things spontaneously. You expect no reward. You know your neighbor would gladly do the same 
for you. ' 

In other words, your neighbors’ welfare has become a part of your own life; your welfare is their concern, too. 

This we call the milk of human kindness. 

You could perform your greatest neighborly service in 1925, almost work a miracle in beneficence, if you would 
recognize the remedial power of life insurance in your relations with your neighbor. You hesitate because you think 
that whether or not your neighbor insures his life is his private affair. 

Insuring his life is no more your neighbor’s private affair than is the condition of his health. 


Improvidence is just as real and just as dangerous as Disease. The poverty which follows both is worse than 
either. 


The future welfare of your neighbor’s children and his own security in old age are your concern. You have 
observed the beneficent work of life insurance. Why not talk seriously to your neighbor about what you know? 
Has it brought you peace of mind? Tell him so. 
Has it taught you to save money? Show him how. 
Are you getting more out of life for yourself and your wife because you know your children will be 
provided for? Explain that to him. 
You will generally have a sympathetic auditor because he himself has seen widows saved from dire poverty, 
families kept together and children educated by life insurance. 


You and your neighbor have seen life insurance help your community and State in other ways; by loans on farms, 
homes, business buildings, the purchase of the bonds of your Town or County or State—through the purchase of 
Railroad bonds and the bonds of the great public utility corporations that are so rapidly increasing human efficiency 
and human comfort. 

Can you, in short, talk with your neighbor about anything more vital, more in harmony with every neighborly 
impulse? | 

Show him how this Company is benefiting him constantly even though he is not a member of it. Tell him that he 
ought to become a member. : 


Send for one of our agents. Introduce him to your neighbor. 


In brief follow the neighborly impulse here as you would in other things—on the perfectly sound theory that your 
neighbor’s welfare is your concern. 

If in 1925 you each did this neighborly act and added one person like yourself to our membership you would about 
double the outstanding insurance of the Company. This would be a great piece of public service; it would be a fine 
neighborly thing to do, and it would directly benefit you because, if the Company’s outstanding risks were doubled, 
its fixed charges would relatively decrease, and this saving would lower the cost of your life insurance. 

This is a policy-holders’ Company. It exists because you are provident. Its strength and security are unrivaled. 

Its assets belong to you. 

Your neighbor doesn’t clearly know all that. He doesn’t realize that you are a joint and several owner of more 
than a billion dollars. He probably doesn’t fully understand what a prudent and desirable neighbor you are. 


Tell him all about it. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, 


President. 
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Making Insurance Converts 


Big Trust Company’s Continuous Endorsement and Advertising 


Of Insurance Based On Desire To Preserve Estates 


By L. G. McDouall 
Assistant Trust Officer, Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark 


The story of the success of the Fidelity 
Union Trust Co., in connection with the 
Life Insurance Trust idea is a long one, 
and in the space of this article I can do 
nothing more than hit the high spots. Sev- 
eral years ago Uzal H. McCarter president 
of our company, and Edward A. Pruden, 
vice-president, attended one of the con- 
ventions of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. At that convention a paper was 
presented on the subject of the Life 
Insurance Trust. 

On the trip home from the convention, 





L. G. McDOUALL 


Mr. McCarter and Mr. Pruden, in dis- 
cussing this matter, reached the conclu- 
sion that any bank conducting a trust 
department owed a duty to the com- 
munities which they served to provide a 
iorm of trust service which would be 
helpful in conserving the proceeds of life 
insurance policies. They decided that in 
order for the development to be success- 
ful, some officer of the bank should un- 
dertake the study of the underlying prin- 
ciples of life insurance. Fortunately, | 
was the one selected to undertake this 
work, and after many conferences, ex- 
tending over a period of many months, 
our company decided to launch an active 
campaign to present to the communities 
we serve the value of life insurance as 
an estate builder. 

Co-operation With Life Underwriters 

Many of the first advertisements that 
our company published covered this 
point. One of our earlier ads—‘Have 
you had your life insured?—-Are you 
carrying all the insurance you can?” 
gave an idea of what we attempted to 


accomplish early in the campaign. How- 
ever, we realized that our advertising 
would be of little value unless we could 


secure the whole-hearted co-operation of 
the life underwriters of this vicinity. We 
therefore arranged a noonday luncheon, 
to which were invited seventy-five of the 
leading life underwriters connected with 
Newark agencies, at which time there 
was explained the plan that we had in 
mind, and it was also pointed out, in 
great detail, how we were prepared to 
co-operate with them in placing more in- 
Surance. Another point particularly em- 
phasized at that meeting was that we 
considered the writing of life insurance 
strictly the function of a life underwriter, 


at that meeting that we were 
to send a representative of this company 


and we further said that under no cir- 
cumstances would any officer or employe 
of our company be permitted to write 
life insurance or to favor any one agent 
or agency. This policy has been strictly 
adhered to. 








.“W hat is your 
opinion of 
life insurance?” 


—a banker's answer 





( UR experience in estates over a period of thirty 
years, is an endorsement of this man’s statement. 


We have scen estates suffe 
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Life insurance is a vital part in every well-rounded estate 
program. 

You can perform no more vita al servic ¢ to your family, than to 
have a well-informed insurance counsellor analyze your situation 
and submit his version of your eens. 


Fidelity Union Trust Company 


Member eden Reserve 
Newa rk, New, Jersey 
at Broud and Bank 











We also promised the life underwriters 
prepared 
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Our Life | 
General Plans atti vo aa 
Depending Upon Only One 
Man: Constant Factor 
Varying Factors Required 
| A Fixed 
| [turier | [continuous en 
Systematic Good That You will 
Savings Judgement Live about 
Continued | | During Entire 
| Many Years _Lifetime — Longer 
Not Always Possible ” 
Possible | but Unusual 








| The Life Insurance Trust plan is one of the 
| surest, safest and quickest ways of building 
| upan estate. It provides money and money 
| management. ltis aplan that can be adopted 
easily and without shouldering undue finan— 
cial obh gations 


Why not come in 


and talk it over with 
our Trust Officer? 


Fidelity Union Trust Co. 


Capitaletc. — Bo ad and Bank Streets 


Resources 
$10,000,000 tT 
Newark,N.d. 











to jointly interview prospects whom they 
believed would be interested in creating 
life insurance trusts. This service has 


been extremely valuable and helpful to the 
life underwriters, because the trust offi- 
cer, through his experience in matters 
relating to estates, 


trusts and taxation, 


on many occasions has helped the life 
underwriter in securing new applications. 

In continuance of our pledge to do 
everything in our power to co-operate 
with the life underwriters, our company 
has made it a practice, at all times, to 
accept invitations to speak before such 
organizations as Rotary, Lions and 
men’s clubs on the value of fife insurance 
as an estate builder. All of these talks 


have been illustrated with stereopticon 
slides. 
Our intimate contact with the life 


underwriters leads us to believe that an 
explanation of the “Statutes of Descent 
and Distribution” would be helpful to the 
underwriter in rendering a greater serv- 
ice to his prospects. 
Protecting Beneficiaries 

The idea that I wish to convey to you 
is this—that it is not only the duty of the 
life underwriter to sell the protection, 
but also to see to it that the policies are 
made payable in such a way as will avoid 
unnecessary expense and possible litiga- 
tion when the policies matyre as a claim. 

I can perhaps best illustrate it by a 
case which recently came to my atten- 
tion. A policy of $10,000 was sold some 
few years ago, and the proceeds were 
made payable to the wife of the insured. 
The wife of the insured predeceased him, 
and the insured never changed the bene- 
ficiary. The result was, upon the in- 
sured’s death the policy became payable 
to his estate. The insured died intestate 
and practically left no other estate out- 
side of the insurance. It was necessary 
that an administrator be appointed for 
the purpose of administering the estate 
and distributing the same in accordance 
with the statute. The insured left three 
minor children and it necessitated the 
appointment of a guardian for each of 
the children, because the administrator 
could only pay to the legally appointed 
guardian. All this entailed additional ex- 
pense and of course ate quite heavily into 
the proceeds of the contract. We be- 
lieve that every life underwriter should 
make it his duty to acquaint himself with 
the statutes of descent and distribution 


THE QUESTION BOX 

When a policy payable in a single sum 
is changed so as to be payable as a monthly 
income for ten years certain, or twenty 
years certain, and continuous thereafter to 
a stated beneficiary, why is a medical ex- 
amination required ? 

To answer the question, let us take an 
example :—We have $10,000 of ordinary 
life insurance, now payable in a single 
sum; insured is now 45 years old and 
beneficiary 40. This sum will provide 
monthly income of $96.10 for 10 years 
certain. xtra premium to make benefit 
continuous is $15.08 per $10 of income, 
or $144.92 for the monthly income of 
$96.10. If the insured should die during 
the year following the adding of the con- 
tinuous benefit, such benefit would be rep- 
resented by a deferred annuity which 
would have a value of $10,300, and the 
effect on the company would be just the 
same as if this sum should be payable in 
cash. 

The medical examination is necessary 
for the reason if such were not required, 
it would pay a policyholder who was in 
bad health and expected to live only a 
short time to have the continuous benefit 
attached to his policy, for, taking the ex- 
ample, the equivalent of $10,300 would be 
obtained for a premium of $144.92. It 
should be apparent that the medical is just 
as necessary here as for new insurance 
to avoid selection against the company.— 
State Mutual Life. 


in the particular states where he is oper- 
ating, so that he will be in a position to 
know whether the policies have been 
made payable in such a way as will con- 
serve the proceeds to the insured’s de- 
pendents. I am certain that trust offi- 
cers throughout the country would be 
only too glad to discuss this phase of 
their work with the life underwriters, so 
that they jointly may render greater and 
better service to the communities in 
which they operate. 
Advertising 

In order to disseminate as widely as 
possible our views relative to insurance, 
we have advertised extensively, trying to 
make each advertisement tell its own 
story. Many of these advertisements 
have been reproduced by the insurance 
press and have been shown to associa- 
tions of life underwriters. Two of the 
latest of these advertisements are repro- 
duced in this article. We have also cir- 
culated widely a booklet, bearing on its 
title page the words, ‘ ‘The Life Insurance 
Trust.” Under the heading, “Silver Lin- 
ing for Worry Clouds,” the text of the 
book begins with these paragraphs: 

“With the thought, perhaps, of reas- 
suring and comforting those in real or 
imaginary mental distress, some one once 
said: ‘Every cloud has a silver lining.’ 
How to give every cloud a silver lining 
—how to banish the spectre of future 
financial want that haunts the conscien- 
tious man and woman—are problems that 
the Life Insurance Trust is designed to 
solve. 

“The plan does two things. In the 
case of a man or a woman who already 
has an estate and who is insurable, it 
serves to increase the estate from 100% 
to 300%; in the case of one who has no 
estate, it enables him or her to create 
one. The Life Insurance Trust is a safe, 
an economical and a tried and proven 
financial safeguard for your future and 
for the future of your beneficiaries.” 

The book is illustrated with numerous 
charts, each of which appeals to men and 
women ambitious to create and preserve 
estates. And that is a universal appeal. 


_ , . 
A Former Architect 
After designing houses as an architect 
in Pittsburgh for a number of years, at 
which he was very successful, E. J. 
Schellentrager nine years ago decided to 
become an insurance agent and joined 
the forces of the Reliance Life of that 
city. He is an unusually successful 
agent and has led that company for 
some time. He has placed about $12,- 
000,000 with that company and has brok- 
ered about $17,000,000 of surplus busi- 
ness. He has also written a consider- 
able amount of insurance jointly with 
other agents of the company. One of 
his best months was in July of this year, 
when he paid for $525,000 life insurance. 
He writes policies for all amounts. 
Recently, Mr. Schellentrager, in joint 
operation with G. V. Cleary, the local 
Reliance representative in Chicago, paid 
for a single policy for $1,000,000 on the 
life of John A. Carroll, president of the 
Hyde Park State Bank, located there. 


There is no reputable calling in which 
a man of character and energy (whe 
lacks capital and expert knowledge) can 
make so large an income and (if he is 
prudent and saving) build up so rapidly 
a large capital as the life insurance 
business.—“Life Agents’ Primer.” 
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How often in the settlement of an estate, the life 
insurance policies not only constitute the chief in- 
heritances, but prevent a forced sale of other assets. 
Equitable policies are always worth 100 cents on the 
dollar at maturity. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY ) 
W. A. DAY, President . 
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A Brokerage Office Built on Letters 


Every life insurance agency that goes 
after brokerage and surplus business 
uses letters in some form. Most of them 
send out more or less regular messages 
to the brokers that are frankly circular 
letters merely reminding the broker that 
the life agency is still at the old stand 
and eager to write life policies for them. 
Others try to get a personal touch into 
the communication that will lift it out 
of the damning classification of “cir- 
cular” and prolong the period of its 
survival between the letter opener and 
the waste basket. A few—pathetically 
few it seems—really get across an idea 
so that even if the letter travels the way 
of all junk, it has completed its mission 
by leaving behind an idea that is tied up 
with the agency sending the letter. 


Doesn’t Use Usual Methods 


This result—the goal of every agency 
that is out for brokerage business—has 
been achieved by Lathrop E. Baldwin, 
manager of the New England Mutual 
Life at 5 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Tue Eastern UNbERWRITER asked Mr. 
Baldwin how he tied up the letters with 
actual business; what follow-up meth- 
ods he used, but there seems to be very 
little. 

“Do you employ solicitors to go out 
and see brokers?” he was asked. 

“None.” 

‘Don’t you offer the usual assistance 
in closing difficult cases such as tax 
reports and business insurance special- 
ists when such cases arise?” 

“When necessary, yes. But generally 
I find that no such service is necessary.” 

“Mr. Baldwin, aren’t your views on 
this matter of cultivating the brokers 
opposed to those of most of the life 
agencies?” 

“They may be; I wouldn’t be surprised 
if they were. But I think I can con- 
vince you that this is no pose on my 
part. In the first place, these brokers 


are mostly trained life underwriters who" 


do not need such special service and 
who might even resent my ‘butting into’ 
their cases. This is the class of office 
that I aim to cultivate. Then, I have 
never adopted the practice of ‘beating 
the bushes’ for business. There is a 
certain kind of service that I have to 
offer, it appeals to the established, 
trained life underwriter and that’s the 
type that constitutes the greater part of 
my clientele.” 


How the Business Comes In 


_. “How does your business come to you 
if you do not go after it?” 

Mr. Baldwin tapped the telephone in- 
strument on his desk and smiled. 

“It seems incredible in these days of 
stiff competition,” he said. “But 50 per 
cent of my business comes in over the 
telephone wire. Many of the offices 
that regularly give us business have 
never been in. these offices. They, per- 
haps, couldn’t give you off hand my 
street address. But I'll wager that they 
know my telephone number.” 

Mr. Baldwin has sent out for sixteen 
years about 1,000 letters each month. 
Each one deals with some genuine in- 
cident or idea. It is made definite and 
specific. One of the letters that has pro- 
duced excellent results was an accurate 
reproduction of broadcasting technique. 
t was very brief but it got over to 
everyone who has ever tried to tune in. 
Mr. Baldwin said he spent a whole eve- 


ning tuning in on stations so as to re- 
produce in words the general effect pro- 
duced on the listener. The letter is re- 
produced elsewhere. 


Set-Up Is Important 


One of the points that Mr. Baldwin 
stresses about his letters is the set up, 
or the. way that they are typed on the 
page. They are never written out line 
for line as a conventional letter would 
be, giving a solid mass of words. They 
are generally set in some irregular way, 
staggered, indented, pyramided or in 
some similar method to catch the eye 
and to set forth the idea. Examples of 





Lathrop E. Baldwin 


this are shown in the letters reproduced 
in this article. 

Another feature that Mr. Baldwin re- 
gards as important is that most of the 
letters—seven-eighths of them, he be- 
lieves—contain no direct bid for busi- 


ness. They are merely reminders. But 
they must be bright and get over an 
idea; that seems to be the big fact 


about their success. 

“You send out 1,000 letters a month, 
Mr. Baldwin. Every month the same 
people get one of your letters. Are those 
letters read?” 

“All of them? Of course not! Id 
send out one every six months if that 
were so and incidentally save a lot of 
postage. You can’t get any such high 
percentage as that.” 


Making Letters Stick 


“To what extent are they read? 
Wren a man gets your letter regularly 
each inonth, doesn’t he after a time rec- 
ognize it at once as a circular letter and 
pass 1t without reading?” 

“That all depends. That’s what prob- 
ably happens to many circular letters, 
but the trick that we are all trying to 
learn is to make an occasional letter 
stick to the fingers—and stick in the 
mind. This can be done as experience 
proves. If you are a New Yorker you 
will remember the famous Mix’s Mus- 
tard letters They were sent broadcast. 
Nobody read all of them or any con- 
siderable percentage of them, but some- 
one would say to you, ‘Did you read 
Mix’s Mustard this week? It was good.’ 
And the next time you got one you 
would remember that and not wanting to 
miss a bright thing you would read it. 
And you would be repaid because his 
letters kept up to the mark. The point 


is, if they don’t read one letter they 
will another. But you’ve got to hit; 
make them sit up and take notice if 
possible.” 

“Do you ever use freak or puzzle 
letters?” 

“Some people might call all my letters 
‘freaks, but generally I do not believe 
in the ‘trick’ letter. This may get at- 
tention because the reader does not un- 
derstand what it is driving at, but it 
usually carries a reaction of resentment 
against the sender; that would be about 
the worst possible reaction to get. No, 
I just try to be friendly and helpful and 
cheery while reminding them that my fa- 
cilities here are at their disposal and 
that we are eager to serve them.” 


Getting Personality Into Letters 


Soiled down, Mr. Baldwin’s achieve- 
ment seems to be more than anything 
else that he has been peculiarly suc- 
cessful in projecting his personality by 
means of these letters. That last sény 
tence of his really tells the story. He 
has merely reminded his large circle of 
contacts on the street that he is at their 
service, in a cheery and friendly way. 
He has put over his personality in his 
letters. 

As to the office or routine part of it, 
the mailing list is revised every month 
and some of the dead names eliminated 
and new ones added. Once in two years 
or so a return card is sent and the list 
kept up to date by elimination. 

All letters are addressed to an indi- 
vidual “My Dear Mr. So-and-So” and 
they are signed by hand “Baldwin” un- 
less the letter has a set up that does 
not require that formality. 

Mr. Baldwin is keenly interested in 
all new things that gain popular atten- 
tion and usually adopts something sug- 
gested by them for his letters. When 
radio first took a big hold on the popu- 
lar interest, he bought a set and, as 
before stated, spent a.whole evening 
tuning in to get the technique of the 
thing. The results were a letter which 
reproduced the formula of this experi- 
ence. It was widely read and brought 
results. This letter follows: 

Mr. John Doe, 
xxx Broadway, 
New York City. 
My dear Mr. Doe: 
RADIO BROADCASTING 


STATION NEM—L. E. B. Announcing 
NEW YORK CITY 


FOREIGN TRAVEL CASES 
ACCEPTED 


STANDARD RATES—20 Payment Life 


For instance, persons with good 
connections going to— 


SHANGHAT (and other good parts of 
China) 

BERLIN 

JAPAN 

KINGSTON 

MANILA 

PORTO RICO 

MEXICO (parts of) 

CHILI (parts of) 

ARGENTINE (parts of) 
sections of 

SOUTH AMERICA~—generally in the 
good parts 

CUBA 


and other 


We can NOT consider—AUSTRIA, 
POLAND, RUSSIA, NEAR EAST, and 
the greater part of GERMANY. 
STAND BY until your next Surplus 

' "case going out of the 
Country, and it will be to 
your interest to see wheth- 
er we will take it. 


NEM—5 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK City 
L. E. B. Speaking 
SIGNING OFF 
GOOD NIGHT. 
Here is another radio letter that was 
well received: 
My dear Mr. Doe: 


About 10 P. M. when you tune your 
Radio into WJZ to get the weather 
report, you recollect—‘] WILL RE- 


ACCEPTED 

STANDARD RATES—20 Payment Life 

For instance, persons with good con- 
nections going to— 
SHANGHAI (and other good parts of 

China) 

BERLIN 

JAPAN 

KINGSTON 

MANILA 

PORTO RICO 

MEXICO (parts of) 

CHILI : 

ARGENTINE: and other sections of 

SOUTH AMERICA—generally in the 
good parts 

-UBA 

We can NOT consider—AUSTRIA, 

POLAND, RUSSIA, NEAR EAST, and 

the greater part of Germany. 

“I WILL REPEAT” on your good cases 
going out of the 
country IT WILL 
PAY YOU to take 


them up with me. 











Yours for good business, 


Baldwin. 


One year when the Red Cross was 
making its drive for funds it showed in 
detail the distribution of each dollar 
and Mr. Baldwin adopted this for one 
of his letters: 


My dear Mr. Doe: 


WHAT BECOMES OF EACH DOL- 
LAR OF PREMIUM? Well, this is the 
way we distributed ours last year! 





DEATH CEAVIAS 2s os ccc paccecccciee $.19 
BNDONW MOEN ES cicccadccccccedecad 05 
ADDITION TO SURPLUS......... 05 
DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLD- 

BEN rd candi aes gataddatewen ieee 15 
INCREASE OF RESERVES....... 31 
FUTURE INSTALMENTS......... 01 
SURRENDER VALUES PAID..... .08 
SEAMS PAS 5. sv ucnadadecesawae 02 
SALARIES and OFFICE EX- 

Re 2 ladacnoswinuekoates as 14% .02 
AGENCY and MEDICAL ..... 14% .10 
MISCELLANEOUS <.ccécs ccccs 14% .02 

$1.00 


Overhead Expense only 14%—in most 
other lines of business, the Overhead is 
50%-60%. Even that glorious institu- 
tion, devoted to the alleviation of human 
suffering —THE AMERICAN RED 
CROSS, conducted almost entirely by 
volunteer service, in this year’s budget 
shows an administrative 





expense of 
13.4%—A mighty fine showing for the 





business we are engaged in—DON'T 
YOU THINK SO? mi 
Yours for business, 


Baldunn 


Manager. 


Most of the letters are short, but here 
The top of the sheet 


is a long one. 
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~ The Low Net Cost 


Mer. Ord. Dep't 
217 Broadway, New York 


MANHATTAN 


D. ARTHUR MASON, Sup’t 
114-116 Fifth Avenue 





JOSEPH P. MERLEHAN, Sup'’t 
Broadway and Columbus Circle 
HENRY SALOMON, Sup'’t 
Madison Avenue and 59th Street 
HENRY LOEVE, Sup’t 
15-19 East 26th Street 
CHARLES A. EGENOLI, Sup’t 
178 East 85th Street 
THOMAS F. GRADY, Sup’t 
370 Seventh Avenue 
THOMAS J. STEWART, Sup't 
217 West 125th Street 
J. CONRAD SCHEIDER, Sup't 
2050 Amsterdam Avenue 
ALEXANDER HENDERSON, Sup'’t 
East 125th Street and Park Avenue 











| STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR.” 








EDWARD D. DUFFIELD 


of Maintaining 


is a Real and 


HENRY L. ROSENFELD 
Mer. Ord. Dep’t 
(Manhattan Agency) 

46 Cedar St., New York 


BRONX 


DENIS F. McGILLICUDDY, Sup't 
391 East 149th Street 
ISAAC GOLDSTEIN, Sup’t 
801-813 Westchester Avenue 
JAMES BAKER, Sup'’t 
318 KE. Kingsbridge Road 
ANDREW W. STUKE, Sup’t 
East 170th Street and Sheridan Avenue 


RICHMOND 


ANTON HUEBNER, Sup’t 
3each Street and Union Place, Stapleton 


QUEENS 


MICHAEL J. O'BRIEN, Sup’t 
110-114 Amity Street, Flushing 
HARRY R. HYDE, Sup’t 
163-32 to 163-40 Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica 
RALPH R. KESTLER, Sup’t 
83d Street and Jamaica Avenue, Woodhaven 
CONRAD V. DYKEMAN, Sup’t 
289 Bridge Plaza, North, Long Island City 


President 








Prudential Policies 


Practical Service 


BRANCH OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK: 


CHARLES A. FOEHL 


WALTER A. McGEORGE 
Mer. Ord. Dep’t 
188 Montague St., Brooklyn 


BROOKLYN 


THOMAS J. McLAUGHLIN, Sup’t 
32 Court Street 
LUTHER W. POST, Sup't 
84 Broadway 
WILLIAM L. REGER, Sup’t 
1289-1293 Broadway 
HERMAN SHABSHELOWITZ, Sup’t 
562 Nostrand Avenue 
EARL B. CONANT, Sup’t 
6809-6811 Fifth Avenue 
GEORGE V. GRIMWADE, Sup’t 
68-72 Pennsylvania Avenue 
GEORGE A. BENNETT, Sup't 
8521 Bay Parkway 
LOUIS S. GREENBERG, Sup'’t 
Cypress Avenue and Cornelia Street 
WILLIAM A. ALEXANDER, Sup’t 
213-223 Flatbush Avenue 
PETER LARKIN, Sup'’t 
1217-1219 Fulton Street 
R. WILLIS GOSLIN, Sup’t 
922-924 Flatbush Avenue 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK 


New Jersey 
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LATHROP E. BALDWIN STORY 


a 





was folded over forward for about one- 
third of its length, and on the blank space 
was typed: “What would you think of 
your sending this letter to 
Mr. Big Business Mann, Pres. 
Merchants Mfg. Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Then on the letterhead follows the 
letter: 
Dear Sir: 

I = to enter your employ. 
year, every year. 

I agree to pay your firm $10,000 at the 
death of your chief executive; to absorb, 
at least partially, the financial shock 
which you certainly will suffer in his loss. 


Furthermore, if his death should be 
caused by any accident, (not travel acci- 
dents only), I agree to pay you double 
the amount stated, or $20;000 
~ Should he become totally and perma- 
nently disabled through either accident 
or disease, I agree to pay $1,200 of his 











fisabled, even if it is for life. 

During the time that I am paying him 
this pension-income I release you from 
paying me any salary whatsoever. 

At his death, I will also pay you the 
full amount of $10,000 without deduction 
—no matter how long I have been pay- 
ing him his pension of $1,200 a year. 

If your chief executive is just 40 years 
of age, I will accept a salary of $358 the 
first year. For other amounts, I charge 
proportionately ; and at other ages, a 
rate is charged, corresponding to the 
duty assumed. 

But even this salary, I will reduce by 
refunding to you, any excess that I have 
saved during the year. 

Finally, I will deposit the salary which 
I have received from you in a special 
account from which you can borrow, ac- 
cording to contract. 








— ees eee oes rm 


My work is BUSINESS INSURANCE 
—My agent is 
He will be glad to explain in further 
detail the vitally important Protective 
Service that I can render you. 
Very truly yours, 
PERFECTION POLICY, 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INS. CO. 


PER : 
Baldwin 
When Mr. Baldwin moved to new 


offices this is the way he announced it: 


My dear Mr. Doe 
MOVE Ep FO 
5th FLOOR 
5 Maiden LANE 
5 SECONDS FROM BROAD- 
WAY 


LARGER 
LIGHTER 
L ONGER QUARTERS 


L DORADO 


B ESIDE BROADWAY 

B UT VERY CLOSE TO IT 

B ETTER THAN WE HAVE 

EVER HAD 
COME IN and look over our New Home 
(Your Home, too, whenever you call) 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF 
TEN YEAR = 


Assets Liabilities Sagiee 
Dec. 31, 1914: 


70,163,011 65,159,426 5,003,585 290,732,446 
Dec. 31, 1924: 


153 ,956,139 143,617,370 10,338,769 781,084,967 
Baldwin 
Here’s a bright one that brought many 


complimentary comments: 
My dear Mr. Doe: 


TELEGRAM 
Sent to his wife by the man who went to 








Ins. 
in Force 





Florida late in the season and found it 

warmer than he had anticipated: 
“S.0.S.B.V.D.P.D.Q.” 
TELEPHONE 

sent by a broker who had a Foreign 

Travel case to place in a hurry: 

“CORT 2030 BALDWIN S.O.S.F.T. 
WHAT?” 
ANSWER 
“20 REG. WITHOUT SEMI-TROP R. 

good for going to 
“SHANGHAI (and other good parts of 
China) 
BOMBAY 
CALCUTTA 
JAPAN 
KINGSTON 
CUBA 
MANILA 
PORTO RICO 
MEXICO (Parts of) 
CHILI 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
ARGENTINE and 
other good sec- 
tions of 
SOUTH 

AMERICA 

EVE. 

Yours for High Class F.T. Cases, 
Baldwin 


This one is an example of novelty in 
treatment. 
My dear Mr. Doe: 
“WHAT WE DID FOR THE 
~~ OTHER | FELLOW C ON 
ONE ¢ CASE. ” 

(A true drama in 3 Acts) 
CAST OF CHARACTERS: 

The Prospect 

The Broker 

A Number of Companies 
SYNOPSIS: 
Act I. 








Prospect, after much _ time, 
trouble and worry on the part 
of the broker, is induced to ap- 
ply for Half a Million of In- 


surance. 

Act II. Examination takes place — 
every Company reports, “trace 
of albumin” and most Com- 
panies report also “hyaline 
casts.” 

Act II. NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL’s 


Agency office ascertains pros- 
pect rides horseback every 
morning before breakfast; ar- 
ranges to obtain specimen at 
residence in New Jersey six 
o'clock Sunday morning be- 
fore prospect goes riding; and 
thereupon New England Mu- 
tual issues $50,000. Other spec- 
imens taken at  Prospect’s 
office Monday morning, albu- 
min found—none of the other 
insurance at that time issued. 
(CURTAIN) 
(The above is an actual, not 
a fictitious, happening) 
This one proved to have a lot of punch 
and cited actual cases: 
My dear Mr. Doe: 
A TRUE STORY 
(Every case issued and paid for) 
ONE HOT DAY last month Mr. E—~ 


called at this office, and had in his pocket 
a copy of our February “Radio” letter, 





saying he kept it for reference in cases 
where the prospect was going out of the 


country. 
HE GAVE US A MEXI- 
CAN CASE— $10,000 
(His Company wouldn’t 
take it) 


THE SAME DAY Mr. L—— ’phoned 


an uptown appointment for an examina- 
tion. 
HE GAVE US A MEXI- 
CAN CASE— 
(His Company wouldn't 
take it) 

Broker T wrote three brothers, im- 
porters, Germans, one living in New 
York, the other two permanently resid- 
ing in Saxony. 


$10,000 





SHE GAVE US’ THE 
THREE CASES— $30,000 
(Her Company wouldn’t 
take them) 

ABOUT THE SAME TIME, Mr. 
s— called up regarding an American, 
Turkish Leaf Tobacco Buyer, going 
abroad on business. 

HE GAVE US THE CASE— $25,000 
(His Company wouldn't 
give as much as_ he 
wanted) 

Mr. R—— in August called several 
times. 

HE GAVE US’ THREE 
CASES GOING TO 
MEXICO— $12,500 


(His Company wouldn't 


take them) 
$1,929.22 AGENTS’ COMMIS- 
SIONS ON THE 
ABOVE- $1,929.22 
That is what we did for 5 Agents. 
WE CAN DO AS MUCH FOR YOU! 


cutincmati/ipratiiee « —aennmmd 


Yours for GOOD travel cases 
Baldwin 


Here are two that are also different: 
My dear Mr. Doe: 

“A TRAVELER in the Northwest 
eyed his seat-mate for a few minutes 
and then asked where he was from. 

“ ‘SASKATCHEWAN,’ 

“What's that, pardner ?’ 

“‘SASKATCHEWAN.,’ 

“The interlocutor pondered over this 
for a while, and then suggested: ‘You 
no spika de Inglis?’”—All-American Re- 
view. 

(Talk a language your prospect can 
understand!) 











“SAM: ‘Listen heah, boy, jes’ 
kind of a life is you been livin?’ 

“RASTUS: ‘Oh, ordinary, jes’ 
nary.’ 

“SAM: ‘Well, if you pulls any mo’ 
aces out o’ you’ shoe, yo’ ordinary life is 


what 


ordi- 


x” 





goin’ to mature. —South Orange “Rec- 
ord. 
(THE NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE has been living the right kind of 
life for 90 years—chartered 1835.) 

“Speaking of size representing strength, 
take RUSSIA and SWITZERLAND 
would you rather have RUSSIA or 
SWITZERLAND owe you money?—In- 
ternational Times. 

(The NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE—unquestionable strength — Assets 


over One Hundred and Fifty Millions.) 








“A MAN in New York was acciden- 
tally killed last week. He left all he had 
to the City. ~All he had was a wife and 
nine children.”—The Daily Yellow. 


(The NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE men believe when things do not 
come our way, it is a sign we ought to 
be getting out after them. — This 
Agency’ s business is over one-half larger 
than last year.) 





“You say that the accused had more 
than was good for him,” remarked the 
judge. ‘Have you any reason for so 
saying?’ 

“Yes, sir,’ was the answer. ‘He was 
dropping pennies into a letter-box at 
Madison Avenue and 23rd Street, and 
looking up at the Metropolitan clock to 
ascertain, as he told me, his 
weight.’ ”—All-American Review. 

(The NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE on Light-weights and Heavy- 
weights is worth trying.) 

BALDWIN’S OFFICE of the 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL, 
5 th (Entire) Floor 

5 Maiden Lane 
5 Seconds from Broadway 

INVIVES YOUR GOOD SURPLUS 

BUSINESS 


correct 

















Baldwin 
Manager. 
My dear Mr. Doe: 
Auto- Mania. 
“Here lies the body of Jim Lake, 
“Tread softly all who pass; 
“He thought his foot was on the brake, 
“But it was on the gas.” 


—Typo Graphic. 
IF YOU WANT HIGH SPEED AND 


LOW NET COST CO} COME TO BALD- 
WIN 
“At sixty miles 
“Drove Willie Smidder; 
“He lost control— 
“His wife’s a widder.” 


—Town and Country. 


IF YOU WANT HIGH SPEED AND 
LOW NET COST COME TO BALD- 








“Here lies what’s left 
“Of Henry Glenn; 
“Match in gas tank— 
“Up went Hen.” 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 


IF YOU WANT HIGH SPEED AND 


LOW NET COST ¢ COME TO BALD- 
WIN 
“Bill Turpin sneered 
“At careful folk; 
“He hasn’t sneered 
“Since his axle broke.” 
Pitt Panther. 
IF YOU WANT HIGH SPEED AND 
LOW NET COST COME TO BALD- 


WIN 


“Ben Higgins never would be passed, 
“He bragged his car’s endurance. 
“He passed six cars with backward 
glance— 
“His wife has his insurance.” 
—Pitt Panther. 
IF YOU WANT HIGH SPEED AND 
LOW NET COST COME TO BALD- 
WIN 


“A motor-car and a wife cost more for 
upkeep than one anticipates, but they 
help over many roads and they sweeten 
existence. 





Their idiosyncracies may al- 
ways be traced to man’s misunderstand- 
ing of their complicated mechanism.”— 
Selected. 
IF YOU WANT HIG IGH SPEED 
AND LOW NET ¢ COST 
COME TO~ 
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The Literary Approac 


Whom to approach, when to approach, 
how to approach, are questions of impor- 
tance to the life insurance agent. 
The first question is simple and grows 
more simple each year. Life insurance 
has come into its own. People want it, 
buy it, and will have it if they can get 
it. They are realizing its many practical 
The demand is ever increasing and 
the supply to the healthy is practically 
unlimited. Few can pay for all that the 
companies will issue. 


uses. 


It is, of course, 
to the advantage of the insured to pur- 


























>. 


“—and if the business is worth perpetuating, 
it is worth conserving.” 
Copyright, John Hancock Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


chase) when 


young. It less a 
thousand, but after all, it is a question 


of the mathematical equivalent. 


costs 


Good 
health is the big asset, but nowadays 
there are fewer rejections from condi- 
tion of health and fewer rejections on 
account of occupational hazard, and a 
growing tendency to grant insurance 
to impaired and sub-standard risks at 
adequate premium rates—thus a greater 
opportunity for the agent. The mortal- 
ity table always grinds on and delays 
are dangerous. 


When To Approach 


The question of when to approach is 
governed by circumstances and the dis 
position of both agent and _ prospect. 
Psychology is a controlling factor. 
Knowledge of the habits-of the prospect 
must be considered. It is hard to make 
a sale by forcing an interview and no 
interview should be sought through 
chicanery or artifice. The business man 
of today wants you to get down to hard- 
pan at once. 

A definite proposition, founded on the 
real needs of the prospect, forms the 
soundest basis of how to approach fol- 
derol and fuzzy-wuzzy propositions do 
not appeal, but it is the straight propo- 
sition, specifying concretely what a life 
insurance policy will do for a man’s 
femily, for himself, and for his business, 
t': 1 gets attention. 

Chis is where the literary approach 
plays its part and is a constructive ele- 
ment in life insurance salesmanship. By 
lggrary approach we mean a concise and 
i written explanation, in booklet or 
folder form, of a specific type or plan 


By Elbert H. Brock 


Vice-President, John Hancock 


of insurance. The booklet or folder must 
be attractive in appearance and to the 
point. The long, rambling, poorly print- 
ed circulars, of ten or fifteen years ago, 
are only food for the wastebasket now- 
adays. 

But we have found that it is possible 
to avert the wastebasket fate of this so- 
called sales literature, and steer it safe- 
ly into the prospect’s hands, where it 
will be read and prove a_ worthwhile 
contact. In connection with each book- 
let our agencies use a well worded, con- 
cise letter, featuring an offer to send 
the booklet upon request. These letters 
are sent with return cards and addressed 
envelopes to selected lists of prospects. 


Large Percentage of Replies 


The number of replies varies, of 
course, according to the list of names 
used and the type of letter, but in one 
of our agencies the percentage of re- 
plies on a letter-booklet approach, fea- 
turing Business Insurance, has run as 
high as 30 to 40 per cent. 

The booklet is delivered by the agent 
and paves the way for a satisfactory in 
terview. It is not enough to follow up 
replies received, but we find that follow 
ing up all names on the mailing list 
by personal visits results in securing 
many applications. The literary ap 
proach, so to speak, is the basis of the 
visit; the attractive appearance of the 
literature and its clean cut quality make 
an impression and the prospect is well 
prepared for the agent’s sales talk. 

The old fashioned type of sales liter- 
ature was too general in character and 
too technical in phraseology. To be ef- 
fective a sales argument must be a de- 
finite proposition. In each of our so- 
called sales booklets, it has been our aim 
to feature a specific type of insurance, 
to approach it in a human interest way 
and to make it a tangible porposition. 


A Specific Proposition in Each Booklet 


For instance, our booklet entitled, “A 
Properly Anticipated Event,” which has 
brought more replies than any other 
booklet, describes the actual function- 
ing of Business Life Insurance in the 
safeguarding of a partnership against fi- 
nancial disaster at the death of one of 
the partners and contains a copy of the 
business settlement which was used. 
“Estate Conservation and Life Insurance 
Trusts” contains a detailed description of 
a typical Life Insurance Trust. Our 
booklet on Educational Insurance, “The 
Third Boy,” gives a proposition based 
on an eighteen-year endowment policy 
for $5,000. 

Likewise, “A Satisfied State of Mind,” 


THE SERVICE CIRCULARS 


Some of the life insurance general 
agents and managers are. circularizing 
their agents and brokers saying that 
they are in a position to offer special 
service relative to inheritance tax: in 
surance. The following circular was sent 
to the mailing list of John M. Riehl 
one of the managers of the [Egyitable 
Life Assurance Society in New York: 
To My Clients and Friends: 


My office is organized to be of service 
with regard to the analyzing of lists of 
securities in order to indicate their stat- 
us for inheritance tax purposes. 

I believe it to be incumbent upon 
every investor to ascertain the taxabil- 
ity of his securities by the various states 
as in many cases a saving in inheritance 
taxes may be affected. 

Any list which you may submit will 
receive prompt attention and will be 
treated in strict confidence. 


shows the income settlement arrange- 
ment by one of our policyholders of his 
$100,000 of life insurance, for the pro- 
tection of his wife and daughter, pro- 
viding also an income for himself, if 
he lives, through Endowments in Series, 
maturing from ages 51 to 75. “Like Fa- 
ther Like Son” refers specificially to 
Endowments in Series, in which a father 
advises his son to assure an income for 
old age. 


Appeal Is Direct 


Envelope stuffers or leaflets to enclose 
with premium notices afford another me- 
dium for the literary approach. Here 
again the appeal must be direct—a def- 





YOUR INCOME fi 
CAN BEMADE & 
SURE 
FOR LATER LIFE 





Copyright, John Hancock 
Insurance Co. 


Mutual Life 


inite suggestion of life insurance service. 

They must be well printed, attractive 
in yet-up and distinctive. Don’t overdo 
this method of approach. It is a com- 
mon fault of many an institution to 
stuff an envelope full in order to send 
all the postage paid will allow ken 
closures of this kind should be limited 


to one folder featuring one idea, and 
the same folder should not be used a 
second time. 

We all know that personal contact is 


the greatest clement in salesmanslyp 
and sales literature is supplementary to 
a personal call, but sales literature well 
planned and well printed, if used with 
discrimination, can be of great value to 
the agent. It is costly, and if used in 
discriminately and freely loses its sales 
value. It should 


never be broadcast. 


Gertrude V. Cope Story 
(Continued from page OO) 


1,500 Interviews Called a Fair Year's 
Work 


In the wage-earning and income-earning 
group are manufacturers, bankers, farmers, 
teachers, dentists, bricklayers, merchants 
and men and women engaged in all kinds 
of occupations ranging in income from 
less than a thousand a year to those earn- 
ing five thousand, ten thousand, a hun- 
dred thousand and upward, annually, the 
vast majority, 97 per cent., earning less 
than five thousand. In this group are 
people who have had all the advantages 
socially and educationally, and others who 
have had practically none. Some have 
lived in this country for generations back 
and others are the first generation on a 
new soil. While all of these are pros- 
pects for insurance, some are easier for 


you to approach and sell by reason of your 
own qualifications. Will it not pay you 
to select those in whose language you can 
speak—the age language, the occupation 
language, the income language, the club 
language, and all the other languages that 
make up the income-earning public? 

Assuming that you have determined the 
prospects you would like to sell, the next 
job is to determine what recognized meth- 
ods of prospecting you can best follow. 
Will you make your first approach by a 
“cold turkey” method, by introduction, by 
telephone, by letter, by selling literature, 
or some other way? You will select the 
methods that in your estimation will give 
you the most prospects to see each day. 
Ii you want a very big income you will 
plan to average five or six good inter- 
views a day for an average of say 250 
working days a year, and will plan to 
spend from two hours upward per day on 
the average in the presence of your pros- 
pects—the place where profits are made. 
Around 1,500 interviews is a fair year’s 
work and represents seven or eight hun- 
dred different persons. 


Getting Valuable Infromation 


How many of these seven or eight hun- 
dred pay you first commissions will be 
determined by your selling ability, but 
from practically all of them you will ob- 
tain information that has dollar and cents 
value if you have a system that will record 
it for you and bring it to your attention 
without further effort on your part. If 
you have spent the time in the presence 
of the prospect well, even though you may 
not have sold him, you have obtained val- 
uable information. Jim Prospect just pur- 
chased insurance, but you learn that there 
are Mary, and Jack, who are little tots 
now, but whose education hasn't been 
provided for and perhaps that Jim’s birth- 
day has just passed. How much are these 
facts worth to you five months hence if 
they came up automatically then? Yes, 
every salesman needs a _ corking good 
“Prospecting and Selling’ system—one 
that records the information while it is 
fresh in his mind, takes perhaps a minute 
or so an interview, and brings the essen 
tials up for attention at the right moment. 
The salesman can forget the details all 
the rest of the time. Such a system will 
also permit you to give the personal at- 
tention to each prospect that means dol- 
lars. When you have in your year’s ef- 
fort acquired potential sales information 
for say fifteen hundred interviews, how 
much does it mean to go back to the fifth 
prospect and find you can call his children 
by name and have an accurate record of 
his plans for education of his children, of 
his plans of provision of income for his 
wife, insurance of the mortgage payment, 
etc. As business becomes complex and is 
practised on a large scale, the personal 
touch commansd a higher and higehr value. 

In your year you will have done well 
if you have sold seventy-five or a hundred 
unless you are very experienced or are 
working from a developed clientele. How 
much is it worth to you to have informa 
tion on the other six or seven hundred 
prospects—if they were well chosen in the 
first place it will be worth more than you 
made this year. 

Your “buyers” 
mine, too. 
thousand 


information is a gold 
A study of some twenty-five 
sales records shows that sales 
effort directed toward old policyholders 
pays double the commissions of effort 
spent in developing first sales to clients. 


Get the Right System and Stick to It 


It is futile to try to outline a standard 
system. Systems are “tailored,” just as 
your service to your client is “tailored,” 
and just as the best system for any ex- 
ecutive is the one that is the one best 
adapted to his needs—the one that will 
convert his effort into production, with a 
minimum amount of his time—the one that 
will make the most profit for him. One 
of the most profitable things that you as 
a salesman can do is to early in your 


career find the right system, the one that 
will free you for action and allow you to 
convert every ounce of selling ability you 
have into production. 
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IFE Insurance no longer sold; it is prescribed. The 
real Life Insurance Agent of today is as much a profes- 
sional man as the Medical Doctor. The modern Life Insur- 
ance Policy is the perfection of contracting. The complex- 
ities of modern life make the application of Life Insurance 
a science. The successful agent is he who adjusts the policy 


to the needs of the individual. 


HE Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has been serving the public 
with Life Insurance for nearly seventy years. Its policy con- 
tracts embrace all modern insurance requirements and its 


agents are expert in applying them to individual needs. 


HE popularity of The Northwestern, its contracts and 
its agency force, is attested by the fact that in 1924, of 
all its business paid for, 52.4 per cent. was upon lives of 
persons previously insured in the Company. No need to 


gild that statement; it is gold to the agent and the prospect 
alike. 
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J. J. Bradford C. I. Bloch 


Philosophy 


In a Nutshell 


Not all the philosophy in the business is in the minds of the big personal writers— 


not by a long shot. 


Some of the wisest heads this writer has seen are possessed by the 


big-hearted men who watch the families on their debit with as much solicitude as 


mothers watch over their children. 


Scoffing at routine office hours these men are like 


physicians ready to sally forth at any hour of the day or night when they think they 


can save humanity by doing so. 


Tue Eastern UNpberwriter asked representatives of one of the giant companies 
writing Industrial as well as Ordinary insurance for a few thoughts which they have 


found to be practical and helpful in their work. 
The Prudential, made their little statements 


Fight For The Same Goal 


By FRED SCHMIDT, New York 


When a policyholder tells me that he 
is about to discontinue payments then 
that is the time I begin to fight. And 
it differs from most other battles because 
we both are after the same goal, the 
protection of his interests. He fights 
me, not knowing I am fighting for him. 
In a way, from an agent’s standpoint, 
it is like a mother battling for her child. 
If he beats me he beats himself and his 
family. If I win he wins and so does 
his family. Is it any wonder I use every 
force known to life insurance science to 
knock him out; or, to fall back into 
life insurance vernacular, to make him 
retain his policy on our books? 





Never Sure About Health 


By D. F. MARSHALL, Salem, Mass. 


One of the most penetrating questions, 
baffling, insidious, tending to stir one’s 
soul and make one think hard of the 
future, is an apparently simple one 
which I ask when the prospect and I 
have been talking and he has reached 
a thoughtful frame of mind. 

“How is your health now and when 
were you last examined by a doctor?” 

The answer is, “Oh, I guess I am all 
right,” but he is never quite sure. Then 
I suggest that our examiner will call 
and look him over for a $200-a-month 
policy. 


Don’t Drop The Policy Droppers 


By JOSEPH M. GREENBURG, Newark 


I find more real satisfaction in re- 
viving a lapsed policy than in writing 
a new application. The family listening 
in are always impressed and greatly in- 
terested in an earnest and unselfish ef- 
fort to regain and save for them that 
which at one time was theirs. In this 
way I have gained many friends who 





W. Monkman J. H. Brine 


These men, field representatives of 
philosophy in a nutshell—as follows: 
have been made prospects for new busi- 
ness. 

Policies are lapsed for various reasons ; 
for instance, moving without giving no- 
tice, unemployment, etc. To locate a 
family that has moved secretly, I start 
a search at once by asking the nearest 
neighbors in a tactful way if they happen 
to know the whereabouts of the person 
concerned, and if they do not I will ap- 
preciate it if they will try to find out 
where any member of the family is 
working and what school the children 
attended. I also write a letter to the 
old address and mark it “please for- 
ward,” and in many cases I have met 
with success. 


A Distasteful Dependence 


By J. H. BRINE, Lebanon, Pa. 


After exhausting my arguments with 
one prospect, I paraphrased a question 
which I had read in some paper: “Would 
you be willing to help raise your neigh- 
bor’s children after his death if he re- 
fused to carry more than $140 of pro- 
tection as you do?” His answer was, 
“No.” Then I put this question: “Who 
will help to rear your children, your 
neighbor, or you through our company 
with a monthly-income contract?” 

The idea suggested a distasteful de- 
pendence, and as he was a proud man 
he took the insurance, not caring for 
the picture of neighbors passing the hat. 


Why Chase Rainbows 


By E. A. W. JOHNSON, New York 


Did you ever hear the story of the 
two men in the small town who, am- 
bitious, and fascinated by the stories of 


great riches to be found in the diamond 


mines of Africa, one of them spent a 
lifetime’s savings in going there and re- 
turned disappointed many years later 
with his health wrecked and his— purse 
empty, and the other made a survey of 
his talents and of possibilities to be de- 
veloped in his own town, set about to 





M. A. McNerney Geo. VonAuer 





develop himself and to take advantage of 
the opportunities at hand, and built up 
a fine business? That is the situation 
with many life insurance men. They 
dream of what they could do in some 
other territory when a diamond mine is 
at their feet. 

Everybody remembers the rush to the 
Yukon some years ago when gold was 
discovered in that bleak and tragic coun- 
try. Many perished in the terrible 
journey. Others made their way but 
no one found the gold lying loose. 
You could not secure it without sacrifice 
and hard digging. All over this coun- 
try you can dig and reap even greater 
success and pay-dirt if you will use the 
proper methods and _ perseverance. 


Not Worried By Grouches 


By WILLIAM MONKMAN, Toronto 
Take the crabbed, crusty fellow in 
his office or home, or the individual who 
will grant you only a moment of time. 
He may be harassed and worried, or it 
may be that bungling insurance agents 
have made the path hard for you. 
Don’t be too ready to be on the de- 
fensive, but, instead, let your manner 
express that friendly kindness which 
says: “I understand how you feel and 
you are quite right, but if you will grant 
me a few minutes of your time you 
will not be sorry.” 


Knows The New Families 





By J. W. BRADFORD, Taunton, Mass. 


I am always glad to receive transfers 
and to know that new families are mov- 
ing into my territory. I make it a point 
to meet the head of the home and find 
out how much protection he carries for 
his loved ones, and to learn any thing 
else that might prove of value to me 
later. 


Lots Of Traps For The Old 


By C. R. JOHNSON, Phillipsburg 


Then there is old age to consider. A 
person sixty or sixty-five years old 
would certainly prefer to receive say, 
$100 a month for twenty years rather 
than $17,540 in a lump sum. It is true 
that a man might put the money into a 
bank, but would his children or other 
relatives be likely to leave his money 
alone and not attempt to borrow some 
of it? Some would want to be helped 
financially, others would advise this or 
that form of investment. 

The unfortunate 


most 


lose 


time to 





{p, 
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Fred Schmidt 


Wm. B. Smiley 


money is in old age. It can not be re- 
placed with the sum regularly earned 
as in one’s younger days. Some men 
in advanced age do attempt to double 
their capital, but in most instances they 


experience loss of property and con- 
siderable part of their capital. Consider 
how differently the monthly income 


places one: no worry about investments; 
no chance of any one borrowing the 
money. The man who has reached an 
age where he desires to take things 
easier can feel himself independent for 
the rest of his days. 


Five Sales Tips 


By M.A. McNERNEY, Binghamton, N.Y. 


I have always found that by observing 
the following rules I have been able to 
produce what the company considers a 
fair amount of ordinary business: 

1. I always try to choose a time when 
I am almost sure to have the undivided 
attention of my prospect. 

2. When ready to talk business, I ask 
my prospect if there is any particular 
contract he has in mind, so that I may 
go over this contract thoroughly and 
see whether it meets his needs. In this 
way, we both will be satisfied when he 
finally decides on the kind of policy 
that will suit him. 

3. I aim high, and if I have, in my 
opinion, a $10,000 prospect, I give him 
the figures on $15,000, when he will 
likely say that he can not swing that 
amount, but in all probability would be 
able to carry $10,000. The chances are 
that he will inform me that he will also 
be able to handle the other $5,000 at 
an early date. 

4. After I have closed the case, I 
inform the applicant that as soon as 
the policy comes I would like to have 
a little more of his spare time to go 
over it with him, in case there is some- 
thing that is not clear. 

5. After the policy has been placed, 
I impress on the policyholder that I will 
be at his service, and if there is any- 
thing that he or his wife does not under- 
stand about the insurance, it is only 
necessary to notify me and I shall be 
pleased to explain the matter thor- 
oughly. 





See Your Prospect In His Home 


By ELMER C. HOLLABAUGH, 
Oil City, Pa. 


The people in my territory practically 
all work during the daytime, and I know 
of no other means night 


aside from 
calls by which my could be 


purpose 
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faithfully accomplished. I have learned 
in the eight years of my experience that 
if I am to be successful as an insurance 
man, I must make my company’s busi- 
ness my business. I realize that 
time is of no value unless utilized in a 
practical way with some definite plan 
or purpose 


also 


$10,000 Not Enough 


By J.C. 1 
You will 


{TANZI, 


oiten 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


hear a man say, “I 


have more insurance than I should have,” 
inquiry 


and on further you will find 





C. R. Johnson 


that he is carrying $10,000. Just remind 
him that this sum if invested at 6% will 
yield his family only $50 a month to get 
along with after he is gone, and yet he 
has taught them to live on $200 or more 
a month. Explain this to him and you 


will set him thinking 


Helps Put Claims Through 


By GEORGE VON AUER, New York 


which I 
business aside 


I have made it a rule, from 


never deviate, to lay all 


when a claim is given to me for adjust 
ment. | am very careful in filling out 
the necessary forms and | never depend 





D. F. Marshall 


J. M. Greenberg 


on the undertaker or doctor to send 
me their certificates, but go after them 
myself whenever it is possible to do so. 
In this way I succeed in having most of 
my claims adjusted within twelve hours 
after death, and often in less time. 


Have A Come-Back 


By C. I. BLOCK, New York 

Most objections arise on the approach. 
“Why take out life insurance when we 
can put our money into the bank?” In 
the case of a married person this is easy 
to overcome by showing that the mo- 
ment the first premium is paid on a life 
insurance policy there is a proportion- 
ately large amount of protection for his 
dependents and himself in case of lia 
bility 

To a man who has no dependents, I 
come back with the reply that in de 
positing money in a savings-bank he 
follows a good plan, but in paying an 
annual premium on a Prudential policy 
he is saving money as well as getting 
protection, and he is covered in case ol 
disability without extra charge. 

To those who say “We will see about 
it in a few months” my answer is, “Many 
happen in a very short time 


things may 
vhich will prevent you from passing 





the medical examination,” and I cite a 
few instances of accidents which have 
happened to people of similar age in 
the vicinity and of which they may be 
aware. 


Ignores Buttinskys 


By A.J. LOWRIE, Scranton, Pa. 


| never argue with outsiders about 
the insurance on my people. Should I 
find an indication of outside influence, 
I wait until the wise one is not there to 
confuse the mind of the insured and I 
then try to show by facts and figures the 
truth of the matter. I deal with the case 
in all sincerity, for I realize I am in 
a serious business—taking care of the 
savings of a nation. 


Objections Are Excuses 


By W. B. SMILEY, West Chester, Pa. 


“f can’t afford it.”—This, in my opin- 
ion, is not an objection but an excuse. 
The shortest way to combat this is to 
show the prospect what a small per 
centage of his gross income is necessary 
to take care of the insurance premium. 

“Pm not ready right now.”—This is 
another exeuse which introduces us to 
Old Man Procrastination, who, in my 
belief, is the worst enemy we have to 
encounter. The majority of prospects 
seem to imagine they will be better off 


financially in the near future. This 
rarely proves to be the case. It should 
be brought to their attention that the 


way to improve their financial condition 
in the future is to insure at once, and 
they should be impressed with the fact 
that now is the accepted time and. to- 
morrow may be too late. 

“[ can save my money in other ways.” 


It is an easy matter to convince the 
prospect that there is only one way 
through which he ean make his money 


two purposes and that is the me- 
dium of life insurance. He can save 
Inoney and at the same time create an 
estate immediately on the payment ol 
the first premium. 

“T have to die to win,” has no foun- 
dation. No man wins by dying, and it 
is a rare instance, indeed, where the in- 
sured carries enough insurance to re- 
place his financial loss to his family. 
This objection is easily met by present- 
ing the many forms of endowment. in- 
surance, especially the endowment at 
60 or 65. These contracts serve for 
family protection while the children are 
growing to maturity, and the insured 
enjoys the fruits of his thrift during the 
later vears of his life. 


serve 


Haley Fiske, Jr., Story 
(Continued from page 51) 


employees in the long run is a more ef- 
fective incentive for good work than co- 
ercion or force; and that the fortunate 
axiom for Group Insurance is that the 
more good-will the employees have for 
their employer, the more production their 
employer may reasonably expect. We 
know, moreover, that an effect upon the 
interior industrial relations in a company 
is proportionately reflected in the relations 


of that company with the public; that 
there is no “rooter” for a company like 
its own “rooter,” no “knocker” like its 


own “knocker”; and that it is unneces- 
sary to mention specific companies where 
ill-feeling throughout the ranks has been 
a serious handicap financially to that 
company, as well as to the efficiency of 
its organization. ; 
Fantastic Promises Will Not Overcome 
Objections 

A. prospective customer’s objections to 
Group Insurance are seldom overcome by 
fantastic leven though true, 
statements concerning the practical opera 
tion of Group Insurance in extraordinarily 
successful cases are likely to be taken at 
a discount. Historical facts concerning 
its development are convincing because 
they cannot be discounted. An employer 


promises. 


is usually apathetic toward receiving his 
own relatively small amount of insurance 
under a Group contract. If he wanted his 
certificate as much as the majority of his 
employees want theirs, he would be con- 
vinced more readily of their very earnest 
desire for such benefits. The growth of 
Industrial Insurance clearly demonstrates 
the needs of his employees along these 
lines. The development of Group Insur- 
ance points the way. An employer may 
have a moderately beneficent attitude to- 
wards his employees. If he appreciates as 
fully as they do the importance of group 
insurance the proposition will appeal to him. 
Another employer may be one hundred 
per cent “hard boiled.” Yet in spite of 
his own personal attitude the condition of 
his employees affects his business. The 
more completely he realizes his em- 
ployees’ Insurance needs the more weight 
does a Group Insurance proposition have. 


Self Insurance Not A Strong Competitor 
of Groups 


Not uncommonly an employer objects to 
Group Insurance on the ground that it is 
a subject no more allied to his business 
than the buying of fiddles by employees 
musically inclined. Again, history shows 
the close connection between Group Insur- 
ance and the actual daily earning capacity 
of bodies of employees; that in general 
the employee is working for the sustenance 
of himself and his dependents and_ that 
merely the cessation of his wage at death 
does not serve the purpose of his labor. 

The many existing self-insurance plans 
in large industries are another evidence of 
the importance of this subject to organiza- 
tion. Instead of self-insurance being a 
strong competitor of Group Insurance, it 
is usually a factor in its progress. Close 
examination of existing self-insurance 
plans very often shows that they ‘are un- 
systematic, or too complicated, or not based 
upon sound underwriting principles; that 
the benefits are too great or the contribu 
tions too small; that they do not fulfill 
their purpose, but that the malingering 
class of employees is being benefited at the 

* expense of the steady workers. 

And in competition with the best  self- 
insurance plans, the advantages of Group 
Insurance are manifold. A disaster does 
not deplete the funds of the policyholder 
which in the case of self-insurance might 
well mean either the revocation of the 
company’s promises or that the employees 
would own the business. The payment of 
benefits is placed strictly upon the business 
merits of the individual case. The em- 
ploying company or an Employees’ Com- 
mittee does not sit as judge. Claims are 
handled without sentimentality. Health 
and Accident Benefits are paid upon the 
face value of a Doctor’s certificate and as 
the facts warrant. There is no encourage- 
ment to employees for feigning sickness. 
They have no ill feeling toward the em- 
ployer when claims are refused. The 
employer has no responsibility for admin- 
istration. ‘The insurance company handles 
the burden of the details. In addition, 
there is the advantage of the conversion 
privilege and also the continued effect on 
employees of the face value of the Life 
Insurance certificate as compared to the 
promise of an employing company whvuse 
administration and control are inevitably 
subject to eventual change. 

The importance of Group Insurance in 
the lives of employees and their families 
is the strongest factor in its progress. 
Every man must make provision for the 
contingencies of life over which he has 
no control. Upon everyone is the respon- 
sibility to provide for the maintenance of 
dependents, should death occur early in 
life. ‘here is the financial responsibility 
of providing for one’s own maintenance 
after one has lived beyond the age when 
earning capacity has become — seriously 
handicapped. 1 is the employed class, who 
are receiving moderately small salaries, 
who feel the burden of these responsibili- 
ties to the greatest extent. It is one of 
the very severe worries, of their lives. 
They work for financial gain to lessen 
the burden of these worries, and the extent 
that Group Insurance serves toward this 
purpose is the importance of its part in 
industrial life. i 


























Hobbies Grow as Men | 
Advance in Age | 





By Frank W. 
New York 


Pennell, 
City. 














Of all the “points of contact” which 
are so necessary in selling, to me of first 
importance are “hobbies.” The other 
man is sure to be more interested in the 
things that interest him than in the 
things that interest the salesman. The 
studied art of being a good listener, in 
my opinion, is one of the most effective 
ways to break down sales resistance. 

Some years ago a friend of mine wrote 
a Cuban importer, offices in New York, 
a $20,000 policy. Delivery could not be 
effected. Another man, Jones, was called 
in to assist. Jones first went to a public 
library, brushed up on Cuban history, 
got a picture of its politics and prob- 


lems. He then called on the importer. 
Before long they were talking about 
Cuba. A lunch engagement followed. 


The application was the result. 

Scores of experiences of the same na- 
ture in my own work with the rate-book 
almost daily emphasize to me the im- 
portance of this basic law. One illus- 
tration: 


Two or three years ago I called on a 
certain man, having been warned in ad- 
vance that I would make no progress. 
I didn’t. Too busy to see me; wasn’t 
interested in life insurance; insurance 
agents were pests. Went back to the 
client who had suggested his name. 
Found out that the prospect was a “bug” 
on cameras. Went back; got in; started 
a discussion on cameras. Came out an 
hour later with a signed application and 
a check. 


One of the most important things in 
the way of “hobbies”—yes, the most im- 
portant—and here I check with one of 
the ablest Home Office agency men in 
the country, is the man himself. 

Almost any one who has come up 
through the ranks by reason of sheer 
ability or perseverance and the will-to-do 
is proud of his record and eager to dis- 
cuss it. The salesman who will listen 
to this well-worth-while type of man will 
not only gain instruction but will find the 
writing of insurance relatively easy. 
There are two reasons. Not only has he 
won his prospect’s attention and interest, 
but he has permitted the prospect him- 
self to lay the groundwork for the “value 
of life” selling argument which today is 
proving so effective in the placing of 
adequate insurance, particularly along 
program lines. 

It has always been my thought that a 
man should know the “lingo” of all, or 
nearly all, of the major “hobbies” that 
interest people. If he doesn’t fish, he 
ought to buy an outfit and get busy. So 
with hunting, bridge, golf, baseball, foot- 
ball, tennis, gardens, flowers, etc. 

All of these hobbies have been 
mine in some degree, I am happy to say, 
long Lefore I knew anything about “rate- 
book” toting. Golf I have added in re- 
cent years, largely in self-defense—at 
least, that was my major thought in the 
beginning. Not to know a tee from a 
green, a mashie from a digot—in these 
days when nearly everybody who buys 
sizable coverage is an ardent devotee of 
the game—strikes me as mighty poor 
judgment. And only the other night I 
sat “ring-side” at the Polo Grounds to 
witness a fight carnival—my first and 
possibly last experience—largely to be- 
come acquainted with some of the lan- 
guage of the squared circle. 

Here and there will be found an un- 
derwriter who will argue that he doesn’t 
care a snap what a prospect’s interests 
are outside of his business—that what 
he earns is the thing. My own thought. 
however, is that the wav open to most of 
us easily and quickly to gain a knowl 
edge of what a man’s business interests 
are and his insurance needs, and perma- 
nently to gain his confidence, is through 
the ancient “hobby” route—first blazed 
in all probability in the Garden of Eden 
by the first woman. 
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\ , J1TH scarcely a score of years to his 
credit, the youth of today talks freely 

of things that older men— or men now 
gone—gave a lifetime to discover or perfect. 


Through teachers, the accumulated experience 
of the past becomes the working knowledge of 
the present. Youth, with its great vigor, begins 
at the frontier of Age’s progress. Therein lies 
the power of education or training. 


For years life insurance salesmen have had to 
“start from scratch.” Equipped with rate- 
books, they had facts and figures—little else. 
They had to earn while they learned. Costly 
mistakes were their teachers. 


Today the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company carefully trains each new field man 
in all the modern uses of life insurance. It 
maintains a Home Office Training School 
for that sole purpose. 





THE PLUS OF THOROUGH TRAINING 


And not only are its representatives trained 
in the uses of life insurance by men who 
have devoted their lives to the study of such 
subjects, but they are taught how to sell and 
how to use the selling equipment ready for 
their hands. 


All this is done with the end in view that, 
by training, character, and experience, Phoenix 
Mutual representatives shall be fitted to give 


- sound advice and expert counsel to those who 


have need of their services. Such men are 
making of life insurance a profession as dignified 
and as lucrative as medicine or law. 


Thus to the liberal contract of the Phoenix 
Mutual salesman is added the power of 
education — a power which increases his 
chances of success, adds to his prestige, and 
broadens the scope of his activities. 


This is the third of a series of advertisements dealing with each plus or selling aid which enables 


Phoenix Mutual representatives to operate under more than a commission contract. 


Besides Sales 


Training which is discussed here, there is National Advertising, Sales Research, Direct-by-mail Adver- 
tising, Selective Risk or Non- Medical facilities, our Home Budget Service, and our Salary Allotment Plan. 


PHOENIX. MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 





First Policy Issued 1852 


HARTFORD CONN, 























Your Fourfold Gain 
In A Single Decade 


Gia men who sell life insurance may have a sense of satisfaction 
and a new feeling of dignity in your profession from the growth 
of the business this current year. 


Published reports from the companies which have over 80 percent of 
the business in force show that the volume of life insurance pur- 
chased in the first six months of 1925 exceeds the new business of 
these companies for the entire years of 1914 and 1915 combined. 
Thus life insurance has made a notable advance in encouraging the 
fundamentals of sound living—thrift, foresight, prudence—for in- 
dividuals and in giving stability to the economic forces which affect 
the lives and comfort of all. 


A four fold increase in volume of business in ten years! It means 
many things. 


It means that the people have awakened anew to the value of Life 
Insurance. 


It means that they have found its new uses; that it meets new emer- 
gencies; that it is a steadying force against the blows that are sure 
to fall on business in a complex civilization as well as a protection 
against the inevitable decrees of the mortality table. 


It means that your profession has quadrupled its opportunities and 
responsibilities in a decade. 


It means that you have multiplied your own tact, tenacity and de- 
termination to be of greater use and assistance to your fellows and 


that thus you have gained a new importance and dignity in whole 
communities. 


It means that you have made the INSTITUTION OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE a surer and stronger guarantee that the succeeding genera- 
tion shall be even better than the one in which you live. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office—1 Madison Avenue 





























